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-catalog? Are you i Idea! elected orapqoinied 
official whd works in the area of housing or 
community development? Are' you a citizen who is, 
or would like to becomp involved in improving your 
neighborhopd or community? If.ybur coiyimjynity ^ 
receives Community Development Block Grant 
(CDBG) funds and you are either a loialofficial or 
a citizen who w^uld like to work with oth^r citizens" 
t'a i m p Kove y o u r com m u n i ty, then this catalogwas 
wji^ten with you in nr^q^. ; 

This catalog presents descriptions of innovative : 
arid no^wort^y citizen participation pfroeess^s in 
the GuBG Program In 31 eomrjiunities (27_citids ; 
and four counties). Each description Induces - „ 
■three sections: a bri§f badkground on. citizen * ■ 
participation fa thejcommunity prior to .the 
beplnning of the CDBG Program; the procedures * 
and structures used to implement citizen / 
piftiqi^atioh in the p/ogram; and exemplary! 
aspects of the citizen participation process. 

The presentation of tbf descriptions in thi^ 
atalogjs intended ,to help loqal officials involve 
citizens in the allocatiori/implementation and 
monitoring of federal CDBG funds (ritheir' 
communities. It is also intended to help citizen.^ 
and citizen organizations take an active role in 
improving their neighborhoods and communities. 
TKms. the aatalog is primarily intended for tho^e 
involved at the locart level .(local officials and ■ 
citizens) in Implementing the CDBG Program, " 

The descriptions of citizenpartieipation' 
processes in the*27-cities are .organized on the, s 
bapiaof population'size. They are orgarfized by s 
size because one of the first questions we expec^ [ 
local officials and citizens* to ask is "How have 
oifiehcoi^munities ou^ize planned and 
im^lenrfented a cmzeri|pyticipation' process?" 

-A. 7 .;. . ; ' .. • • - 
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ever r irt organizing the catalog by population^- 



ize, we^are not suggesting that it is the only factor 
or 'even the most impbrtint faptor in planning or 
modif ying a citizen participation proces j^Mhe 
descriptions illustrate, there are a varifetyx>f factors 
to consider In developing an effective citizen * 
participation pftcQSS. ' V , " 1 

T^e four countieaar^grouped together because 
counties often encoDnter sjecfel problems In A 
carrying out citizen participation, particularly 
those of. conducting processes in large geographic 
areas and through other local jurisdictions wjnich 
Have ttieir own elected officials. * , ? .} 
The catalog may be used ln§ny qf tfevera^ways 
depending on your needs. If may be read in its 
entirety f torn beginning to end, or it may be |ead 
selectiyely^picklrig one or several of fhe seV- 
contained descriptions. You can read about citizen 
particjpjfiGn prooessp&gp qomfnunities abouj the 
size^flilufp, Youjatfy aFtewanf to read about 
communities slightly larger or smalieMhan your 
own. Or, you may wish tg read parts of several 
descriptions consecutively, for example the 
"Procedures andfetructures" . ,. section or the , 
''ExemplaFy Aspects" v . section. If you are 
interested in a pamdular featuri ortechniqye used 
in citizen participation in these communities, you^ 
may want toYeferjBltfiek to the tablesjn the 
^kitr^duction or to the index at toe back of thte^W 
catalog. The tables and i n^dex i ftd icate where / 
- particular topics, such as neitjfw^rhbod , 
organizations; are ^iscussed iruthe catalog " 
However, offer a word of caiitioh. As the ' 
•researchers discovered Jn their fieldwo/k, both the 
communities tMemselveaand theprocesses they 
have deveiopedijiffer substantially. Some *' t 
processes have a structure and a loalq unique to 
* themselves, Therefore, we recomm^jad that any" 
particular description be read in its entirety 
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INTRODUCTION 



^T^js.caialog describes exemplary or innovative 
cijfi^eh participation processes in 31 communities* t ' 
4W cities and four.eoynties) in the Community \ 
development Block Qrint Program. Exemplary \ 



processes are those which are noteworthy in parr 
or in P wHdle and which other communities may wish 
.to^enrtilate. The descriptions present a variety of 
strategies and techniques whicfi can be used' by, 
communities waning tb begin of improved pjtizfen, * 
participation process. It is intended asa ( 
sourcebook of ideas about citizen participation for 
efeptetj officials, ^drpirpstrators and citizen arid • • 
neighborhood organizations, t v 
^J#re citizen participation processes described; 
hir^share a common feature. # HoWeyer f the - { j 
procedures and structures used in these 
^processes and the way they were established vary 
widely, Each community has its own experience 
with federal programs; its own social, economic, , 
and pofiticafhistory; and its own community 
development problem^ This has usually 
presented todai communities with a unique 
combination^ factors in adapting a citizen : 
participation process to'their own needs and 
§i<tuatiorf*Yet each city or county whosS process is 
described here has had^o approach the y * 
development of citizen-p&rtibipatiojfi processes by 
asking/simitar or.identical^questions. What ©itizen * 
'partictpition mechanism^ currently exist?. What - 
groups andunterest^should we incorporate into 
the process? Should we organize the process at - 
the neighborhood, district or city-wideJev$l,%or 
spme*combination of these? Howshoulcf we ■'■ - 
1 cert tfy neighborhood organizations and.d$fine 
nebgoborhogd boundaries?vShouid we establish^ * 
commjjnity^wide advisory committee? If so, how V 
sh'pufth/ve design if select (ts membe^s and d'efind 
their responsibilities? How should we constityje it 
and for what period of time? Thirty-one attempts at 
answering fhSse quehtiqns are described in this 
catalog 



* When Congress renewed the Act three years 
later it restated these reqi^yements aridMnaddition* 
asked communities to prepare and follow a written 
citizen participation pfan wmieh provides citizens ; 



wuh~'an opportunity to partToipate in the • 
, development of thfe application and to submit their 
views and proposals; It also requjred that . ■ , g 
X p^fiimunities provide citizens anbpport unity to * 
Comment on their community's performance * 
These requirements specified th^t processes^ 
particularly encourage participation, by residents 
f ^f blighted. neighborhoods; mirlorities and citizens 
Vtif low- and mgderate- income- HUD regulations ,« 
1 implementing this law provide more specific 
'* requirements lor communities to follow. 

The federal requirements for citizen '■' ' •■ ( 
participation in the CDBG r Rrogram do not remove 
thi^responsibility pf the-€DBG Programjrom local 
eletted officials. Rather, citizens are gjy£n \\\e * 
opportunity to play an advisory role in planning, 
implementing, and assessing the CDBG PrografV 
in their communities ' : '; .. x r 

This catalog and the citizen participation 
'requirements of the CDBG Program are based on 
the proposition that rebuilding urban areas and 
p reserv i n g a n 0 re v i tailing u r ban com mu nities 
'requires the advice and commitment of citizens. 
, The involvement of residents and other citizens in 
'P^annipg and implementing community 
k development projecTs is an essential. step in 
creating cities responsive to the needs of the 
people who Hue in them and who depend on them 
-forraasJc services. Crtizen parti^patiSn processes 
are one avenue fcr citizens to use to improve their 
environments. « * ' 

* The costs of not Involving citizens in thfe ' 
decisions affeptiAg their communities^may be high 
and not immediately appa/ent While not as easily 
measurable as the cost of construction, delays, the 
absenbaof citizen commitment to their ' 
commumljes is expensive to everyone, Citizens 
negd^suffi&jent information and assi&a'nce to 
understand ? tfte complexity of important decisions 
facing them^However thjey must aJso retain 
enough independence to truly reflect citizen rather 
than city points of view, / - 

HUD's citizen participatipn rules encourage 
' cooperative working relationships between city 
offtcials=and citizens. Loc.rf f res_jdents^particularly 
those. low- and moderate-incojfte and minority 
residents'wh&m the CDBG Program was intended 
to benefit can add consid^rable^knowledge and 
perspective to that of locally elected and , ? 
appointed officials. Furtfeqjmore^if residents are 
involved in designing prograrn^wflm proving their 
^communities, it is mor^ likely that projects and 
strategies will meet the needs^df both^s4izen j and 
city officials '* \ 
1 However citizan involvements not without its 
/pitfalls An effective citizen participation process 
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Citizen Parjicipation in the CdfTtmunity 
Development 'Block Grant Program - 
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The Housing ar\& Community Development Acts 

* pri 974 and 1977 and the'MUD regulations, , 4 
elaborating them estqblished.a federal 
cunfmitmont of encouraging local citizen 
inveiyenqent in the CDBQ Program The 1974 Act 
required that al+ commumtieswhich applied for ' 

X CDBG funds ujideV TitleJ of the £ct (1 provide 
' 1 citizens with adequate information concerning the 
" amount of funds available, the range of community 
development activities that rr^ay pe undertaken 
and other. important program, requirements; (2) 
.hold public hearings to obtairVthe views of citizens 

* oh.community da\)elopmen( andTtaousing needs; 
^ and', (3) provide citizens with aq. adequate 

O opportunity to participate in the*program 
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requires m^jor commitments frtoq inrai public 



officials, from staff members and from chlzerts. It . 
qo&ts both time andYnoney* Citizen involvement 
can. mean, delays iAimpl#menrtng proj^g. If* * 
citizen revie^tet^uirtd.at every stage of \ .■■ 
planning arid development, it Of n be costly and , 
time consuming, ' ■ 

*• As you readtbese descriptions you wiU sei that 
there is no single 1 best citizen participation 
process, nof> is there any best strategy to 'plan tfft'd 
implement citizen participation.' For thljf reastfy, a 
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variety exemplary strfltegfes have been , 
included -in the catalog from many different types 
of doyimunitie.s. f ^ ■'■ 

Issues in Citizen Participation 

Whilfe this catalog is intended"to provide 
practidal information to user,s, it is helpful to : 
pinpoint the issues that arise In the descriptions 
within the more general theoretical framework that 
,„has appeared in the recent literature on citizen , f 
"partidpatioqi. A frequent distinction made in the 
4 fiteratureis between citizen action (conflict- ^ 
oriented, grafes-roote political participation) and 
citizen participation. Many of the participation 
mechanisms presented in the catalog fall into the 
lazier category and have'beerljwell integrated into 
the administrative structure of the local ■ 
government. IHs'lmportant to note, however, that 
CDBG citizen participation has oommonly evolved, 
from citizen action. Readers will find, by referring 
to the background section of the descriptions, th^t 
citizens ir) many cases initially mobilized'again 
highway or urbffn renewal projects ttrat posed a 
threat to their communities.* 

If citizen involvement in%opmunity 
development has frequently followed a course 
from conflict to cooperation, the'questiog of - 
Coaptation arises. Sherry Arnstein'twelUknown 
framework for citizen participation, first published 
in The Journal of the American Institute for ' 
Planners. June, 1969, presents a ladder that ri£es 
from ,, nonpart.!Cipation ^, to "tokenism" to "citizen 
power" The descriptions presented in this catalog 
indicate thai cooperation between citizens, §taff 
and elected officials does not necessarily imply 
cooptatlon or tokenism The descriptions suggest . 
that the integration of citizen advisory bodies into ■ 
the local government administrative structure 
need not compromise.the'independence a fid 
integrity of citizens, Moreover, such integration 
has, in sogne of the communities described here, 
ted to citizen power * : - * 

Perhaps the most hotly debated issue in citizen 
partieipation has been the question of who / 
participates. The literature on pdflticki _■. f 
participation has consistently indicated that low^ 
and moderate-income residents are less apt to 
participate than medium- apd higfvincome 
residents. A variety of theorfes have been ! 
proposed to account for such findings though no 
definitive interpretation has igpen, accepted The >- 
experience of the comVnurrities considered in this 
catalo^reveals, however, that lowland moderate- 
income people are likely to participate when they 



afe giy^ri aH#aequate opportunity to-do so. When 
provided with e^Iepial resources smch as 
tech rifeplland organ izatlpnal support, and the * 
assurlinqp that their participation is meaningful,, 
the irtyblvement of these residents is significantly 
strenmhened, \ * 



Communities in this Catalog 



The (llOes apdic/ounties presented Irrthe catalog 
have implemented particularly Innovative citizen 
participation processes, They wire chosen (by a 
User Advisory Group dfJocafrofficials) from among 
those whoTespoTrded^toa solicitation mailing, to 
general publicity abbut this project, ortwho were 1 
identified for consideration by persons active In 
-citizen participation. These citizen participation 

processes were therefore not necessariJy 
fcpnsidered'the best nor the^ohly noteworthy ones, 

A. mare oempfete.discusfion olthe methodology 
. % Tocipe selection of th^lffrwri unities and for the, 
collection df the data appears in Appendix C. 

Becauselhe information About each program 
was collected between December, 1,977 and April, 
' \1 978, some of the citizSn participatiorf processes 
described in the catalog may not satisfy 
— ^regulations published by the Department of* v 

Mousing andtJrban Development. The inclusion of 
a community in this catalog, therefore Js not an 
endorsement HUD etf the dtommunity's citizen 
participation process * 

>.", •// • v ■ 

Citizen Participation Structures (n this 
Catalog 

In order to implement citizen participation, the 
communities 'described >n tr^e catalog developed 
strategies for hewing and incorporating citizen 
ideas and opinions. The31 communlhes in the* 
catalog vary substanTteKy.ifi their structural 
components, both in the level at^vhich the 
structures are organizedjcommunity-wicfe, * 
district, and neighborhood) and in the lines and 
scope of responsibility among the various levels 
Table 1 presents the levels of organization for 
citizen participation and the formal linkages 
between thosejevels'fBr the 27 cities. Table 5 
presents the levels of organization and their 
composition for the four counties. * • 



Community-Wide Committers 

f i 

v; ■ ■■ 1 * ■ *« - - _ 

Community-wide committees were sometimes 
the only formal citizen participation mechanism in 
the community. This was so in Cambridge and 
Jefferson County However, In Cincinnati and . 
Newton, city-wide committees were only one of 
-several parts of the citizen participation structure. 
Birmingham and Wilmington are examples'of 
cpmmunitites v^hich had city-wide committees with 
representation from neighborhoods or other sub- 
committees in North Wilkesboro and 
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Table 1 



CHARACTERISTICS OF 
.CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 
STRUCTURES 



Levels of organization * 
of citizen participation 




Neighborhood 



Intermediate 



City 



Formal -linkages between . 
^levels of citizen participation 



) 



i Although Fond du Lac has no ongoing citizen's body, several clty=wid© publje hearings using tho nominal g^pup process 
' i we're held to stimulate bommints from citiztni 1 
v Inlirmadiite and eity^widi citittn's orginizallonsare formally linked in Wilmington, hutflilghhorhood level bodies an 
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CHARACTERISTIC! Of* • 
,C!TY*LiVEL BODIES 



Members of city-level body are: 



City-level body is composed of 
members from; 

■■ Neighborhood ^organization^ or 
*, f other subunits 

v At large or non-neighborhood 
. f : organisations 




Elected 



Appointed 



Other 



. Cityf level staff provides t&tiity- 
. level bodies: 



< ' Technical Assistance 
j Organizational A|3istance 
Clerical Assistance 

i 

Jarget area residents rtprestnted 
orf the dity^ievel body 

City level body: 

• Formulates or reviews specific 
CDBG project proposals 

Advises on general CDBG policy 

Has a^for'mal or Informal role In 
, monitoring or Implementing 

S J 1 Has a role in activities other ' 

than CDBG 



i/ / / ✓ # f 



/ / / i/v ✓ / / ✓ ✓ 



t 



✓ V ✓ 



4 



1 City»l6viHttdies existed oniy in those cities listed in this section. 

2 Althoughfonddu Lie has no ongoing citizen's bod?, sevifil city-wide public mietings using (he nominal group proce* 
O ' wire held to stimulate comments from citizens 

ERIC . ' ■.; ■ ■ | 



Tab!© 3 
CHARACTERISTICS OF 
NEIGHBORHOOD ORGANIZATIONS 1 



At least some neighborhood . 
organizations have an' advisorv role 
in CDDG ' , ' "* 

* 

At least soma neighborhood: . i 
organizations in the CDBGrprocess 
were organized be/ore CpEjG 

At teasl^me neighborhood 
organizations were organized for 
reasons other than CDBG 

Only target area^ neighborhoods 
participate In the process 

City staff provides to neighborhood 
organizations: 

Technical Assistance 
" Organizational Assistance 

' Clerical AssistaYice 

Neighborhood organizations: 

Formally submit CDBG project 
ff proposals 

Formally advise on general CDBG 

policy 




Formally or ^formally have 
a role in monitoring 

Have a role in activities other 
" than CDBG 



|/.|/ 



f 
j/ 



'» 1 

,i 

|/ 



1/1/ 



1/ 
|/ 



l/ 



1/1/ 



(/ 
1/ 
1/ 



1/ 
1/ 



j/j/ 



1/ 

t/ 
/Jl/ 



«/ 



I// 



1/ 
1/ 



J/1/ 



1/ 
1/ 
1/ 



(/ 
(/ 



!/.(/ 



2:t 



1/1/ 
1/ 



1/1/ 



1/1/ 



i/V 



1/ 



j/ 
1/ 
1/ 



✓ l/ 



i/ 
i/ 
i/ 



i/ 
i/ 
i/ 



l/V/ 



*/ 

i/ 



»/»/ 
i/ 



i/y 
i/ 
/'§/ 



i/i/i/ 



Neighborhood organizations exited only in those cities listed in this lection 
^ 2 <n anticipation of CDBG funds / 

a Target areas are thole where substantial amounts of CDBG funds are concentrated 
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Tacoma were appointed by elected officials. Some 
community-wide committees include^ both 
elected and appointed members such asDes 
Moines and Jacksonville /City-wide committees 
containing represjs^ftation from all city 
neighborhoodS/were establishedln Flint and St. 
Paul Dade C6unty had community-wide 
committees with neighborhood representation 
only from target neighborhoods. Table f presents * 
several important features of citizen participation 
processes which include formal organization at 
the city level The same information for counties is 
presented in Tatefe-^. - ' 



Neighborhood-Based Structures 



f 



Many communities developed a citizen 
participation process based on advice and ' 
recommendations from neighborhood 
organizations In some cities, neighborhood 
groups provided the only formai citizen 
involvement in'the CDBG Program Baltimore and 
Omaha had only neighborhood-based structures 
Many neighborhood -based structures also had 
city-wide redrew committees. Anchorage and 
Oakland'illustrate two different apprpaches to this 
type of structure > 

Most neighborhood-based groups elected their 
own members and officers The mayor of Newton 
appointed members to neighborhood advisory 
committees City-wide elections were held in 
Birmingham Neighborhood-based elections were 
held in Buffalo and Dade County among others. In 
some neighborhood organizations voting on CDBG 
matters was restricted to members ofwi elected 
board or to officers; in others, membership and 
voting were open to anyone who attended 
meetings Important features of neighborhood 
organizations are presented for cities in Table 3 
and for counties in Table 5, = 



District Organizations 

Some communities organized their 
neighborhood-based mechanisms for formal 
participation in areas larger than individual 
neighborhoods These larger areas, called 
districts, assemblies, or neighborhood planning 
units, wjfre either another layer of citizen 
participation or simply an aggregation of the 
neighborhoods in the district In St Paul the 
district organizations were predominant In Atlanta 
the neighborhood groups, many of which predated 
the district organizations, played an important role 
along with tr^e district organizations Table 4 
presents theieatures of district (or intermediate 
level) structures or parts of structures for those 
cities that established them Table 5 presents 
similar information for counties 

Relationship Among Tiers of Participation 
Structures 



The relationship among the levels of 1 



A . •- . 

organization In the communities in the catalog also 
varied, In some communities, the neighborhood or 
local groups named representatives to a district- 
wide p group i which sent representatives to a city- or 
county-wide body This three-tier^f/strgcture was 
. used in Birmingham and Madison County Im 
Allentown and Lincoln only two tiers existed. In 
some of these multitiered approaches, the layers 
of^ttizen participation were not integrated; jp 
neighborhood and city^wide groups operated'* 
independently of each otfVer.Jn others, ; w 

neighborhood advice was tunneled directly to the 
city/wide^group. 

Use of Existing Organizations ' 

The state of existing citizen and neighborhood 
organizations in the community at the beginning of 
the CDBG Program was an important factor for 
communities in developing a citizen participation 
strategy Each local jurisdiction had to assess the 
organizations or institutions which already existed 

/ and decide how to build upon or modify them. In 
some communities, for example Asheville, officials 
decided not to use them at all. Many cities and 
counties began community-wide organizations for 
the express purpose of providing citizen opinions 
on the Community Development Block Grant 
Program, Fresno and North Wilkesboro illustrate 
this approach. In Kansas City and Salem, the city 
government helped develop neighborhood 
organizations which advise the city In Cambridge, 
existing civic organizations were incorporated into 
the citizen participation process. Existing 
^neighborhood-based organizations were included 
in the process in Baltimore and Des Moines. Some 

< communities hired organizations outside city 
government to either develop the citizen 
participation program or to implement it In some 
places, where residents were skeptical of the city's 
commitment to meaningful participation, an 
outside group with special skills was used to gain 
citizen trust. Some consultants had 
communications and group process skills which 
the city government lacked. In a few cases they 
had an initial credibility with c\\\ZBg£ which city 
officials did not, Washington, North Carolina and 
Spokane hired outside organizations to develop 
their citizen participation processes, Spokane 
retained their consultant to implement citizen 
participation 



Resources for Citizen Participation 

Localities chose to devote different levels and 
types of resources to their citizen participation 
programs Citizen participation costs were not 
always a separate item in CDBG budgets, and 
often staff members' time was devoted to many 
tasks, including citizen participation Therefore, 
the total cost to a community of implementing a 
citizen participation process is not addressed in 
the catalog 

Some communities allocated money directly to 
thjir advisory groups Neighborhood groups m 
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E LEVEL 
BODIIS 1 



Intermediate level body has a formal 
role in r CDBG . : i » ' 

Intermediate level body wis organized 
before CDBG s 

Intermediate level body was organized 
(pr reasons ofrter than ODBG \ 

Intermediate level bodies are: / 




BCted 
Appointed 

Composition of Intermediate level body: 
Neighborhood Representatives 
At Large 

City staff provides ta intermediate 
level body: 

Technical Assistance 
Organizational Assistance 4 
Clerical Assistance 

Intermediate level bodies: 

Formally submit or review specific 
CDBG proposals 

Formally advise on general CDBG 



Formally or informally have a role 
in monitoring and Implementing 
CDBG projects 

" Have a role iji activities other 
than CDBG 



i/y //// 



/ 



/ / / 



Tables 



CHARACTnttTICS OF CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 



pi 



I URBAN COUNTieS 




Citizen participation is organized at the: 

/ . County Level 

Intermediate level 
I Community level 1 
Neighborhood level 

Scope of responsibilities of citizen advisory 
groups: 

Citizens formulate or review CDBG project 
proposals < ? 

Citizens adfise on general CDBG policy 

Citizens are active in monitoring or 
implementation 

Citizen bodies are active in non-CDBG 
activities 

Staff Assistance; 

Citizens receive technical assistance 
Citizens receive organizational assistance 
■ Citizens receive clerical assistance 



j ^™fldnn iivii bodies mm only m (hose cities listed in this sec! ion \ 



m 



x 



Tabrsfi 

TECHNIQUES USED TO ENCOURAGE 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 1 



Bilingual Information 2 
s Mailing Flyers 3 * 



\ 




leievision 
Film or Slide Show 
Newsletter 
Propotel Form 4 
: Surveys § 



5 



1 Techniques noted in this Chart are not necessarily included in catalog descriptions and ha^e not always been usid in an 
sxamplary or irinovalive manner. 

2 Substantial bilingual information madi available 

3 High volume mailings of flyers. 

■ Proposal form required for citizen initiated proposals 1 
s Attltiidinai surveys used in CDQG. 



Buffalo and Baltimore recelvod funds to help ' ■ 
formulate projects and to directly aupervise^Q^ * 
iit^lement programs. In St Paul, neighborhood ' 
'groijps received funds for staff and incidental ' A 
expensed these neighborhood groups had staff 
which atlov^^the^p bwrore active in th© citizen * 
partiGipMI&np^o^^s. 
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zen panicir 



Involvement In 



*f Otherthan CDBG 



,§ome local govarhments looked upon federal 
requirements for citizen participation ih.the CDBG 
Program as an opportunity to create interest. in : 
Other local issues, In many communities, including : 



Kansas City, Kansas, and Washragton, North 
Carolina, citizen/advisory eommittees-artd ^ 
neighborhoods expanded their activities to 
include additional issues such as budgeiing 
capital improvement, zoning- and planning. ^ 

G Wizen Participation Techniques in 'this 
Catalog . ■ • ? * 



Ig order to implement their CDBG strategies, 
mBny communities developed innovative , 
techniques to facilitate the involvement of citizens. 

Information on CD|$G in these Communities 

* Proving ic^rmJ^qi^ to the general publit and 
to participarnsin the'CDBG process is a major 
^activity IrtsoJ^jf to qet residents involved in the 
process they rn^ist learn of its existence. Dade 
County and Fond du Lac had innovative methods 
to conduct publicity campaigns, Jefferson County 
operated a hot line for citizens to get answers to 
community development problems; Flint and Des 
Moines prepared a slide'show on CDBG; 
Jacksonville produced a film; and officials in 
BOffalo, Tacoma and several other cities appeared 
on television to diseOss the CDBG Program, Dade 
County undertook extensive effo/ts to produce 
bilingual material/ 

* Flint and Tacoma provided innovative methods of 



tcj^inin^e^Hzen participants in the^ements of the 
^CDBG Program, Training of participants has* 
helped them to become skilled In the CDBG 1 
Program, # *' • 

information on the status of CDBG expenditures 
and projects inessential to any assessment of the 
program/ Comprehensive monitoring information * 
was provided to citizens Irt Dade County andSt. 
Paul Jefferson County provided monitoring 
reports to citizens from various departments, " % v 
Kansas City provided.monthly status repertf on B 
projects to participants, Tabjp 6 summarizes many 
ofjhetechniques employed by the commuhit)es In 
the catalog, * * 
\ * \ \ c , -t ■ ■ - 

Staff 

' The relationship between city staff and citizen 
organizations varied significantly from community 
to com m i^nity In some cities and counties, staff ^ 
heLpefJ citizens prepare proposals, understand 
regulattdnsrand develop and implement projects. 
Omaha and ^acoma provided such technical 
assistance. In Buffalo and Cincinnati, city staff 
gave organizational support to citizens. In several 
communities, staff provided clerical support to 
citizen groups, In Buffalo.and Des Moines, 
neighborhood participants had a majcfrole in 
selecting city staff members to help them. In 
Buffalo, Newton, and St, Paul, community groups 
selefcted their owrf staff members or consultants. 
The types of assistance given by staff in aJI 
communities in the catalog are highlighted in 
Tables 2, 3, 4, and 5. ' 

V 

Miscellaneous 

Meetings w© rf condu€ted In a creative manner 
in Cambridge and Fo^d du Lac. Jefferson County 
King County, and Newton conducted citizen 
atfitude surveys. Anchorage, Kansas City, and 
Wilmington adopted unique approaches to def 
neighborhood boundaries. 
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Citizen Participation 
in Cities of Over 250,00<^ 
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ATIAOTA 




ALABAMA* 



i NEW TOM 

CINCINNATI 

- 1 - OHIO 




OAKLAND 

GALiRORNIA 



NEBRASKA 

ST^AUL 

MINNESOTA 
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Reader s Note: Sources for data which appear on 
the initial page of each description can he found in 
Appendix C ' 



population: 497,000 Community 

Socioeconortilc 

Median income^ $8,399' _ 



V , ^ ' 8.2% urt&ftiployed 

\ 1j8% below poverty level 



Mayor-Counclll Eighteen member council elected in nonpartisan v Eor'm Of 
- erection*. Twelve elected. on e district basis and six at large. Mayor . " J Ah»A rnrnon t 



Urban ReneMrairwelahbipfl^d'Deyeto^ent Program; Modal Cities, 
. Water and -Sewer, OperrSpace, Neighborhood Facilities 



Previous Federal 
CD Grants 



% 4th 
/ 3rd 
, I 2nd 



4th year: $13,927,000 
yean $16,377,000, 
year: $17,578,000 



CDBG Funding 



Department of Community and Human Development 
Mr. Davey Gibson, Commissioner 
1 00 Mitchell Street, S.W. 
,• Atlanta, Georgia 30303 

653-6797 



CDBG Program ■ 
Administered by 
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Atlanta deydloped a neighborhood-bastd 
planning process which built on the interest of city 
neighborhoods to gain control over their ov^h < 
development Citizen planning committ%es\vere 
organized which develop long-range * ,4" t 
comprehensive plahslbr their nefghborhoods, ^\ 
These oommlttees also subjnit proposals for 
CDBG projects. ' 1 4 w ' 



IND OF CITIZEN 
JON, IN ^TLANTA 

^Allintta's g^e^'fgr citizen participation can be 
vle#ecl aajthe dplrjiination often years ofe » 
expefrencib with the neighborhood g^ups which 
emerged frqm^an anti-highway fight, the ; 
s Com muni ty'^ct ior/^rogra m.and the Model Citites 
program... ' - . 

, In the fate Sixties, the planned extension of a*hj& 
interstate (highway through stable neighborhoods 
became the focus of neighborhood, opposition jn a 
city which saw 1 5 percent of its population 
(67,000 people) displaced by urban renewal an* 
highway building projects. The highway proposal 
led to the developments strong neighborhood 
groups opposing the routing, as well as clearance 
and building activities of the State Department of 
Transportation, The Atlanta Coalition on'the . 
Transportation Crisis, a network of neighbOrhoo 
groups, helped stop the highway and supported 
the development of a regional mass transit system 
while it heightened the city's awareness of the 
issues of neighborhood preservation. In Inman 
Park, the fight, coupled with a new interest among 
middle-income people to reside in inner-city 
communities, led to a strong neighborhood 
organization. The neighborhood pressured Atlanta 
banks for mortgage and home-improveflrient 
money, established a credit union, and restored 
homes in what was previously axJeclining 
neighborhood. The ongoing City-wide ^eague of 
Neighborhoods grew out of the highway issue and 
acts as a citizens' lobby in Atlanta. * 

Equal Opportunity Atlanta, the Community 
Action Agency began in the mid-Sixties and ' 
contln ues today? Citizen participation in Eqyal 
Opportunity Atlanta programs such as V 
employment, day care, and social services comes 
fipm block clubs, neighborhood advisory councils, 
and a central advisory council Citizen * 
participation in the Model Cities program also - 
operated 'on a block, neighborhood and area basis. 
The citizen participation component was elaborate 
and unwieldy: 77 overlapping committees 
operated in the Model Cities neighborhoods at one 
time. ' 

An impetus for the formation of strong 
neighborhood groups came from the State's 
rewriting of the Atlanta City Charter In January, 
1974. The former "weak mayor" form of 
government with alderrrien elected on a city-wide 
basis was\replaced by a "strong mayor" system - 
with city council members elected on a district 
basis as well as from paired districts. The Charter 
prompted a massive reorganization of city 




* government, The Charter r^qyljed that the 
Department of Budget and Planning prepare ^ 
onfe* Jive*, and fifteen-year comprehensive 
development plan on a city-wide anAgro§caphici 
suba>e^ basis, Citizens were to he given an 
opportunlt^for involvement in the planning 
process. 2t < v ' 

in AugUsf^974, the city determined the details 
of the neighborhood-based planning process by 
passing the Neighborhood Planning Ordinance. 
Eight months of disputes on the comiguratioroof 
neighborhoods and Neighborhood Planning Unit 
boundaries followed. The disagreements over the 
Neighborhood Planning Unit boundaries centered 
on whether the boundaries should conform to the 
council district boundaries, which often divided 
neighborhoods into several fragments. Finally, in 
April, 1 975, a decisiop was made to base the 
boundarieson natural and historical^ - 
neighborhood boundaries as much as possible. 
That decision established 24 Neighborhood 
Planning Units, which included 180 
neighborhoods, C 



PROCEDURES AND STRUCTURES OF 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN CDBG 

itizen participation in the Community " ..." 
oppient BlocRGrant Prpgrarh began In the/ 
f the reorganization of city government In 
the first year of CDBG fujQing, the Department 
Community and Human Development held briefing 
sessions for citizen's in all jour qufdrants of the^ 
city to provide information on the CDBG Program, 
Meetings were alsq hefd with neighborhood 
groups to assist thermin developing proposals, 
Formalpublic hearings were held In conjunction 
wi^fthe city council development commljt^e after 
the CDBG budget was written. By the second year, 
with the Neighborhood Planning Unit boundaries 
established, the Department of Community and 
ftuman Development held 13 public me^tiif^s in 
Neighborhood Planning Units, The depart rri en t ' 
made presentations of community devejppnrient 1 
plans at these meetings and asked for comments. 
Several months later the department held a public 
hearing on the Hnai CDBG application.; two weeks 
later, the city council development-committee held 
hearings to heaTcitizen comments on the 
application. 

By the third yefr of CDBG, Neighborhood 
Planning Committees had begun to write 
neighborhood plans, The chief neighborhood 
planner was present at CDBG budget meetings, 
and programs based on neighborhood priorities 
which surfaced during the neighborhood planning 
process were often Included in the C0BG budget. 
Neighborhood plans were not completed, however, 
so citizen input from Neighborhood Planning Units 
was not extensive or comprehensive. Public 
hearings were held to receive comments ©n the 
draft CDBG plan. 

During fourth-year CDBG planning, the 
Department of Community and-Hurnan 
Development took neighborhood comprehensive 
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development plans irjto conslderatiop 
NelghbOBhood Planning Committees were required 
to submni proposals for CDBG money either at 

* public hearings or directly to the staff: Thp 
department provided technical assistance on 
request to neighborhood groups submitting 
proposals. A department staff person occasionally 
attended Neighborhood Planning Committee * 

rmeeflnfis, 

When a proposal is submitted, to the Department 
of Community and Human Development, it is 
circulated to the bureau irffche city government 
which would have the responsibility for 
implementing it. For example, if a Neighborhood 
Btataning Committee or an individual citizen 
submits a proposal to make repairs in a local park, 
the Department of Community and Human. 
Devejopment sends the request to the Bureau of 
Parks and Recreation. This bureau then evaluates 
the proposal and makes a recommendation 
whether to include the project in the CDBG budget 
Neighborhood groups do not have to submit a 
formal proposal or budfiet Projects are diaetjssed 
on the basis of a generS^escription pxe^ided by 
citizens. If the department decides to fund the 
project, it is fully developed by the appropriate 
, bureau. " J - ' 

Citizen involvement ^developing the CDBG 
application was fragmented during the first, 
second, and third years. While many briefings, 
meetings, and hearings. were held all over the city, 
no consistent involvement of citizens in the 
preparation of the application occurred. In part, 
this was due to the fact that the city government 
was in the process of reorganizing, In addition, 
neighborhood plans were not yet written. 

Furthermore, citizens in Atlanta have had no role 
in the implementation, monitoring, or evaluation of 
programs funded by CDBG, The city does not 
provide citizens with any regular monitoring 
information on CDBG activities that were budgeted 
pr undertaken Delays in implementing some of 
Santa's CDBG projects contributed to, the ' 
frustration of neighbchshood groups in their, 
attempts to revitahzefeornm unities Some citizens 
feel that their neighborhood groups could 
implement some programs and effectively monitor 
the implementation of others. 



EXEMPLARY ASPECTS OF CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION IN ATLANTA 



Neighborhood Planning Process 

- . Neighborhood planning in Atlanta is directly tied 
to long-range comprehensive planning as well ^s 
to the budgetary process, The City Charter 
requires citizen involvement in writing a 1 
comprehensive development plan, updated 
annually on which to base the operations of city 
government. The neighborhood plans, developed 
by Neighborhood Planning Committees in 
Neighborhood Planning Units, are essentially five- 
year land use and capital improvements plans 
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which together form th-e comprehensive plan, 

Neighborhood Planning Committees Were 
' organized soon after boundary disputes were 
s resolved in 1 975. Some city council members 
^helped the committees in their districts get 
started. Committees are organized in several wi 
depending upon the desires of area resijtehts.' 
Some are a federation of representatives o| several 
neighborhood groups which existed befor^the ^ 
enactment of the Neighborhood P>annmg 
Ordinance, Others operate as "town meetings" at 
which anyone who lives, works, owns property or 
^operates a business in the neighborhood can vote. 

Each committee's major responsibility is to write 
a plan in a standardized format with the'assfstance 
of neighborhood planners from the Bureau of 
Planning, Neighborhood plans address such 
issues as land use, parks and recreation, 
transportation, and economic development The 
various components of all the neighborhood plans 
are then disaggregated, For instance, all traffic 
proposals in the plans are sent to the Department 
of Environment and Streets: all parks proposals 
are sent to the Bureau of Parks and Recreation, 
The comjnents of the departments are considered, 
the plans are joined together, and the Bureau of 
Planning reconciles the differences between the 
24'planjs and city-wide considerations, After the 
reconciliation process, each Neighborhood 
Planning Committee reviews its plan, 

The neighborhood and the comprehensive 
development plans are adopted by the city council 
after a public hearing. The plans become the legal 
guide for growth and development of the 
neighborhoods and the city, No planning 
commission existsin Atlanta; the Neighborhood 
Planning Committees function as a planning 
commission 

Implementation of plans is assured through the 
budgetary process, According to the planners, 
neighborhood groups are not supposed to be 
concerned with Individual sources of funding, 
such as CDBG, but rather v^rth neighborhood 
needs which can be met by any funding source. 
The mayor has been supportive of the 1 
neighborhood planning process and has directed 
city departments to make every effort to 
incorporate projects proposed in the 
neighborhood plans into departmental priorities. 

Neighborhood groups predating the 
establishment of Neighborhood Planning 
Committees continue tqoperate individually in 
addition to the role they play in their committees 
Loyalties of committee members to their 
neighborhood organizations remain strong. Some 
neighborhood organizations feel that the 
Neighborhood Planning Committees might 
become the predominant neighborhood 
organizations In the city. / 

Neighborhood Planning Units operate 
independently of each other There is no 
mechanism for developing compromises among 
them or for bargaining over issues such as the 
location of undesirable but necessary projects, 
traffic routing, or community facilities. Likewise, no 
city-wide group pressures the city council or the 



ma^or TOracfbss-the-bQard changes in policy or*" 
procedures. Because no city-wide group exists, it 
fsdifficult to, get efficient citizen Input on city-wide 
matters, 

Representativeness , 

„ The Neighborhood -Planning. Committees are 
^ usually representative of their neighborhoods. 
Committees are active in all byt the wealthiest \ 
areas of the city Some Neighborhood Flanging^ 
Committees are more sophisticated than others . 
and have more influence in the political arena. 
^ However, the existence of staff assistance on a 
regular basis helps tocorrect these disparities. In 
addition, a newly created Community Design 
Center will help less sophisticated neighborhoods 
develop detailed project plans, 

^ Hi 

Budgeting and Planning " ^ 

„ The format of neighborhood plans is 
standardized and coded to the items in the 
program budget which Atlanta prepares yearly As 
such, it is easy to compare 'those projects which 
1 were planned with Jhose which were budgeted 
Because plannihg*is so closely tied to budgeting, 
neighborhood plans are really "action" plans' 
rather than documents which will be filed away 
without any impact on the direction of. city policy 

Opportunities for Leadership Development 

Th£ Atlanta neighborhood organizations were 
extraordinarily successful in building leaders for 
.—the city In fact, the membership of the Atlanta City 
Ccmncif was altered significantl^by the existence 
of strong neighborhood groups In 1977, seven 
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new gourre^members were elected, fivepof whom 
Were active in neighborhood organizations. While 
4 most of the political opposition to incumbent city 
, ^council members stemmed from neighborhood 
. groups rather than city-organized Neighborhood 
Planning Committees, the developmentof strong 
neighborhoods has been facilitated by the 
neighborhood/planning process and ha§ spawned 
a new Ipafande between city-wideband 
neighbefbdud interests. 

Public Information 

, , Al* neighborhood plans i^e printed and 
distributed widely In addition, the Bureau of 
Planning prints a monthly newsletter of 
neighborhood events, Neighborhood Planning 
Committee meetings are listed in the events 
columns of the local newspapers. Notices of alt 1 
CDBG public meetings and hearings are>mai!ed to 
about 4,000.people and organizations and printed 
in the minority newspapers. Because of the local 
* newspaper's refusafto submit a compliance 
agreement with the city's affirmative action rules, 
paid advertisements in the local dailies are kept to 
' a minimum. The Department of Community and 
Human Development publishes a 'quarterly, f 
newsletter; Impact, which reports on relevant *" 
events and programs, I "K^ 
Also important is the availability of data about 
the city's neighborhoods. The Bureau of Planning 
publishes a fact book about each Neighborhood 
Planning Unit which contains directories of city 
departments, elected officials, and community 
organizations; population andmousing profiles; i 
information on school, library, health, and park 
facilities; and public safety and transportation 
information. \ 
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Mayor-Council. Nine council districts elect two council persons 
each in partisan elections. Mayor elected directly. 
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Government 



Urban Renewal, Neighborhood Development Program, Model Cities, 
Water and Sewer, Open Space, Neighborhood Facilities 
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3rd year: $29,042,000 
2nd year: $30,895,000 
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Baltimore, Maryland 21202 
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f A city of many community organizations and 
cohesive neighborhoods, Baltimoretias long 
enjoyed a strong citizen involvement base. 
N eigBbo rh o od-base d Pr oje ct Ar e a C Qmmittees^re 
the, major sourceof participation in theODBQ 
Program, They address a variety of neighborhood 
j» . ' issues, submit proposals fdr CDBG projects, and 
' mon(itor projects. Some committees receiye 

f funding, maintain staff, and are directly involved jn 

* implementation. The city-supplies all Project Area 
'•Committees with the services of both a project 

planner and'a manager who provide technical 

* assistance and Information for proposed and on- 
* .' : going projects, A separate participation 

mechanism for social service projects'also 
operates in Baltimore, 

BACKGROUND OF CITIZEN *\ ' * 
PARTICIPATION IN BALTIMORE 

Baltimore contains a large and influential ethnic 
population that includerGreeks, Italians, and 
Poles. The strong ethnic character of the city is " 
one factor contributing to the current revitalization 
of the city's neighborhoods. Another important - 
agentin the revitalization movement Is the South 
East Community Organization, a federation of 
sbme 60 community groups, which ha& becomea 
model for community organizations involved in 
neighborhood improvement. . 

As one of the ten'largest U.S. cities, Baltimore 
has had considerable experience with federal , 
'■■ community development programs. It undertook 

^ sizable model cities and urban renewal projects 
and was involved ima variety of other federal 
efforts. A successful experience with a citizen 
advisory committee in an urban renewal project in 
1959 showed the advantages of citizen /. 
participation in community development projects. 
Since that time, Baltimore has consistently 
followed a strategy of gaining citizen support in 

— neighborhoods where projects are planned This 
usually has been accomplished by working.with a 
representative citizen organization to obtain 
advice in the planningand Implementation of the 
pfoject If the neighborhood had no organization J 
the city often created one. This strategy resulted ip 
years pf successful community development 

, , efforts which accommodated both city and citizen 
interest in preserving the physical quality and 
social cohesrveness of Baltimore's 

■ neighborhoods. - 

V • i ■ • 
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PROCEDURES AND STRUCTURES OF 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN CDBG 

The CDBG application in Baltimore is developed * 
through two separate departments. The Housing 
and Community Development Department controls 
roughly 70 percent of the CDBG budget emd Is 
primarily concerned with housing and physical 
improvement projects. The Urban Services Agency 
is concerned with all CQBQ social Service projects 
which constitute almost 25 percent of the grant. 



The two departments have separate administrative 
functions and separate citizen participation 
mechanisms; so Baltimore supports two discrete 
^Wien-partieipatio^ 
CDBG application and monitor projects, Five 
percent of Baltimore's CDBG allocation Is 
distributed among several smaller city agencies 

Participation in Social Service Projects : 

it 

The Urban Services Agency wascreatediin 
1975 when the_rnayor merged the city's model 
cities and com m umJ^Sctlon agencies. The agency 
operates or contracts for a^variety of social service 
programs wlthjtfh annual budget of close to $60 
milliqn, CDB@*Jpnd.s account for about 15 percent 
: v of Its total budget and these funds support 18 
agency programs; - . 

Citizen participation in the Urban Services 
Agency is extensive. The agency operates 27 
community centers located in low Income target 
areas. Each center has an elected citizen advil&ry 
board which works with the community center 
staff (usually a director and three outreach 
workers) in planning and implementing programs. J 
Each advisory bdlrd has one representative 
serving on the East-West Advisory CounciT which 
addresses pity r -wide problems. This council, 
appoints representatives to the Urban Services e. 
Agency Commission which acts as a board of . 
directors to the agency and exerts considerable 
.authority over the agency and its programs. The 
commission cons[sts of 31 members, 20, 
appointed by the East-West Advisory Council* and 
1 1 appointed by the mayor The council votes on 
the proposals and forwards its recommendations 
to the commission. The commission reviews ^hem 
and recommends projects to the mayor. The 
agency Is guaranteed 25 percent of the annual 
grant and recommended projects are kept within 
this limit, t , « 

Participation in Housing and Physical 
improvement Projects ^ 

Projects hot Handled by the Urban Services * 
Agency are the .responsibility of the Houslnqtend 
Community Development Department. The 
department administers virtually all community 
development Efforts in the city and (pas Ifs own 
citizen participation mechanism, 

Prior to the CDBG Program, the Housing and 
Community Development Department worked with 
a citizen organization in each renewaLproject area. 
It continued tfjis practice after the CDBG Program 
began and established a machanism for involving 
the same organizations in tne development of the 1 
CDBG application. The neighborhood 
organizations involved in trie process are called 
Project Area Committees, Ip the fourth year there . 
are 35 project committees-working with tHte 
department, ten of which existed prior to the CDBG 
Program, 

Project Area Committees are established by* 
Housing and Commuhity Development 
Department staff In neighborhoods where a 
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community^evelopment project is being planned, 
In most cases, department staff organizes the 
committee by identifying an existing citizen 
organization that can serve in an advisory capacity 
for department projects. An organization.that can 

, mobilize broad*based community support is 
usually chosen. Membership in the project 
committee is open to all neighborhood residents, 
property owners, businessmen, and organizations, 
Department staff defines the boundaries of the 
committee and determines the amount of 
operational funds'it will receive, 

<■ The primary function of the project committee is 
to advise the Housing and Community 
Development Department staff on the planning 
and implementation of community development 
projects/Most committees however, have 
broadened thaj*r involvement in" city affairs to 
include transportation, sanitation, and other 
neighborhood concerns. 

Project Area Committees play an important role 
in the CDBG application process: Several months 
before the application i t s sent to the mayor the 
project committees develop proposals for projects 
in. their neighborhoods. Each committee works 
with a planner from the Housing and Community 

^Development Department who assists it 
in identifying neighborhood needs and eligible ' 
CDBG projects that address those needs. 
Committees usually hold several meetings 
discussing proposals which they then submit to 
Housing and Community Development 
Department through th t e planner assigned to their 
committee. Some project committeW&lso hold 
general neighborhood meetings to vote op the '• 
proposed projects. There is no limit to the amount 
of proposals or the amount of funds they may 
request though" they must rank the proposals in 
order of priority. 

The city also sets aside $1 .5 million for non- 
project committee citizen proposals. A public 
hearing Is held by the Housing and Community 
Development Department to provide interested 
parties with information needed to develop a 
proposal, most of which come from nonprofit 
organizations involved In housing or neighborhood 
development, City departments submit proposals 
for projects at roughly the same time-that Project 

, Area Committee citizen groups submit their 
proposals. , 
There is intense competition among project 

-committees, other citizen groups, and the city 
departments to get proposals funded. Many 
committees adopt a strategy of submitting a 
large number of proposals in an effort to get a 
larger share of the fund^. Baltimore has no city- 
wide citizen committee tr>feview CDBG proposals. 
The Housing and Community Development 
Department convenes an internal staff committee 
to review proposals, subrr^rtted by city departments 
and citizens with department planners presenting 
the project committee proposals After reviewing 
a] I proposals, the department committee develops 
recommendations for the rrjayor Although several 

* project committees have expressed dissatisfaction 
^toith the outcome and manner by which the 
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department selects citizen proposals, they have 
not demanded a more active role in the review 
process, 

After, the draft application Is reviewed and 
modified by the mayor and his senior staf/f, a 
second public hearing is held. At this hearing the 
Housing and Community Development 
Department presents the application and obtains 
citizen comment. The application then may be 
modif ied further and is sent to the Board of 
Estimates for its approval. The board is appointed 
by the mayor and is responsible for approving ' 
certain fiscal decisions of the city, The CDBG 
application is neither reviewed nor approved by 
the city council. 



f Xf MPLARY ASPECTS OF CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION IN BALTIMORE 



Project Area Committees 

Tbe Project Area Committees represent the most 
active component of Baltimore's citizen ./ • 
participation process and;enjoy a significant 
degree of influence. There are two types of Project 
Area Committees; some which are officially 
designated by the Housing and Community 
Development Department and others that are not. 
The latter category of project committees includes 
organizations that advise the department but 
receive no direct funding. They promote 
neighborhood interests, propose projects, and 
hold regular meetings, but are rarelyinvolved in 
project implementation and community organizing, 
Sixteen stich'committees are in operation now. 
Most of the newly created committees are not 
formally sanctioned: 

The officially designated Project Area 
Committees are incorporated as nonprofit 
organizations and maintain a contractual 
relationship with the Housing and Community 
Development Department, They are required to 
have bylaws, conduct regular meetings, and elect 
officers and a board of directors. Most of these 
committees are funded by the department. Each ; 

Hir they submit a request for administrative funds 
the upcoming year which specifies why the - 
. ds are needed and how they will.be used (staff 
support, facilities, supplies). Department staff and 
representatives bf the committee then meet to 
negotiate a contract. --" . ' , . 

The specific amounts of finding vary 
siginificently among the project committees. 
Committees Involved with community 
development projects that demand organizing 
work such as information dissemination, numerous 
meetings, door-to-door canvassing, and the like, 
receive a larger contract thin committees that are 
less active. The most common project committee 
contract is for $35,000, which provides for an 
executive director, assistant director, and clerical 
employees. TeAproject committees have this type 
of contract ah#are provided'a storefront for their 
operation. Several other committees receive from 
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$1 ,000 to $4,000 annually to cover printing and 
miiling expanses, On© committee that is * 
extensively involved with the projects. in its 
i ^i ghboffiuud has ' a contraQtfOK $ 166 , 00'0 . Tffl — - 
totalcost of Project Area Committee funding for 
the city is roughly $500,000 annually 

Staff for each project committee is Selected, by * 
the committee's officers or board of directors. The 
staff provides support for the dally operations, 
conducts community organizing efforts, assists 
the membership in developing CDBG proposals, 
and maintains contact with the Housing and 
Community Development Department, 

Citizen involvement in Implementation and 
Monitoring 

,> * 

Some project committeas hatfe contracted with 
the Housing and Community Development 
Department to provide services for a particular 
project. For example, one committee is under 
contract to hire, supervise, and pay operators for 
an extra sanitation truck for the neighborhood. The 
same committee also Is Implementing a program to 
assist residents in purchasing homes in a 
neighborhood that has become subject to intense 
speculation. Staff and overhead expenses for 
implementation related services are drawn directly 
from the project budget and are specified In a 
contractual agreement with the department. While 
most committees are not heavilyinvolved in 
* project Implementation, several have developed 
and are administering innovative projects. * 

Virtually all project committees are involved in 
monitoafcygkprojects in their neighborhoods. 
Becauselne Housing and Community 
Development Department has noaprmal' 
mechanism for supplying committees with status . 
reports, most committees work through their 
planner and project manager to obtain information 
€n projects, Project committees discuss projects 
at their monthly meeting and supply the 
department with continuous feedback on local 
projects. 



Technical Assistance * : 

if? ■ " , r , _ 

All Project Area Committees receive technical 
assistance in developing proposals and 7~7~ 
monitoring projects, the Housing and Community 
Development Department has 1 1 planners who 
work closely with the committees throughout the 
year Theplanners are moat intensely involved 
c - with the committees when proposals for CDBG 
funds are being solicited, The planners assist the < 
projecfcommittees in identifying neighborhood 
needs, developing proposals, providing , w 
information on eligibility, and designing projects. 
Planners do not work full-time with the committees 
but assume otherduties within the department. * 
They also serve a ( s advocates for the committees 
when proposals are submitted for CDBG /projects. 

Project committees also are provided technical 

Assistance through project managers who work 
ut of the commissioner's office of the Housing 
and Community Development Department. The 
project managers offer committees more 
"comprehensive assistance than the planners 
provide. The project manager's sole responsibility 
is to assist the committee in dealing with 
neighborhood problems and work with the 
committees on a dally basis, Each project manager 
Is assigned several committees. They keep the 
committees informed of CDBG project activities 
and serve as a liaison between thd committees 
and various city agencies and departments. While 
the project managers do not act as advocates for 
the project committees, they do serve as a 
resource in the committee's efforts to develop 
strategies and Initiate activities to preserve their 
neighborhoods, such as zoning changes. They 
also coordinate the efforts of the planners, project 
committees, and other departments on specif ic 
CDBG projects, Most committees hold monthly . 
meetings with their planners and project 
' managers to discuss new projects, problems, and 
neighborhood issues. 
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CMfrarAraBama Location 



^ Population; 301 ,000 
' 42%nonwhlte 



7% unemployed 
1 7% below poverty level 
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Mayor-Council. Nine city council members elected/at large In 
_ _ nonpartisan elections. Mayor elected directly. 



Of 

Government 



Urban Renewal, Water and Sewer, Open Space, Neighborhood 

Facilities 



Previous Federal 
CD Grants 



4th yean $10,849,000 
3rd year: $ 7,213,000 

a n d y ea r: $ ■ g,049tOOO - 



CDBG Funding 



Department of Community Development 
*' Mr. James ft. Land, Director 
'City of Birmingham 
710 North 20th Street 
Birmingham, Alabama 35203 
(205) 254-2309 
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Birmingham officials turned negative citizen * 
reaction to i citizen participation plan Into 
constructive citizen involvement in the formulation 
of a new plan. With components at the 
nelghborhoud,ncjtetri 

created lines of communication and Influence into 
city hall which previously did not exist for black 
and white citizens. Many formerly unorganized 
neighborhoods are active In Issues beyond 
CDBG. The city-wide Citizen Advisory Board is 
developing an independent position in the city and 
is also expanding the scope of issues In which it is 
involved/' - 



BACKGROUND OF CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION IN BIRMINGHAM 

Birmingham's citizen participation process.in 
Community Development Block Grant was born 
out of a set of events predating and largely 
independent of the CDBG Program, In order to 
secure Urban Renewal funds and to participate in 
other federal programs in tfte Sixties and early 
Seventies, the city developed & Workable Program, 
. jnitially, the citizen participation requirements of 
this program were largely met thrpugh Operation 
New Birmingham, a nonprofit, business Oriented 
citizen organization formed in the Fifties to 
* promote the economic health of the dbwntown 

area, in response to severe racial strife in 
s Birmingham in the Sixties, Operation New 
Birmingham formed the Community Affairs 
Committee, a biracial group of community leaders' 
which meets weekly to discuss a variety of civic 
concerns. Tilt committee played a mediating role 
b'etween city officials and local leaders during the 
period of racial turmoil. It maintains a significant ' 
position in public decision-making through direct 
contact with elected officials.* 

In 1 973 as a requirement for recertification of 
the Workable Program, HUD stipulated that the city 
directly administer and be responsible for citizen 
participation activities .Irkorder to comply with this 
requirement, the city Organized md staffed the 
Community Resources Division wufyin the 
Community Development Department, 

The director and staff of the community 
Development Department drew up a plan which 
would have established a three-tiered structure for 
citizen participation. It would have divided the city 
into neighborhoods, then info 18 districts, and 
finally created a city-wide citizen advisory 
committee. The proposed city-wide committee 
would have included up to 25 people, one from 
each of the districts and nine appointed by the 
mayor and city council. 
In January 1 §74. the city be'gan the fieldwork to 
, implement the plan. The Community Development 
Department hired several new staff members to 
work on citizen participation. They were assisted 
by several Operation New Birmingham staff 
members who had previously organized 
neighborhood groups Operation New Birmingham 
had recognition and support In East Birmrngham 
In North Birmingh^n.much organizing work had 



been done by an ecumenical church-supported 
organliajlon. Greater Birmingham Ministries, With 
a background in civil rights and social justice 
issues, Greater Birmingham Ministri§s had , '. 
inmaied a biock Partnership program in North 
Birmingham which linked relatively wealthy white 
■ churches wlttuneedy black f churches. 

From January to March, staff members made 
initial neighborhood contacts, especially In the 
North Birmingham area, with neighborhood 
residents and leaders (ministers, PTA presidents, 
housewives'associated with garden clubs, people 
suggested by other city agencies). The staff spoke 
generally about involving citizens and asked them 
todeflne the area they viewed as their 
neighborhood, The staff encouraged leaders to 
call a neighborhood meeting at which the citizen 
participation plan would be presented,. 4 
As city staff began making contacts in 
neighborhoods, Greater Birmingham Ministries 
and neighborhood leaders'organlzed opposition. to 
the proposed plan. At initial meetings in two areas 1 
where Greater Birmingham Ministries was actively 
involved, the staff encountered organized * 
opposition to the plan. Neighborhood leaders 
charged that ilf city officials were serious about 
citizen participation, they would Involve citizens In 
the plan's formulation. They pressed community 
development staff to call a public hearing on the' 
* plan. Staff referred them to city council. The 
following week citizens' formally requested that the 
council hold a hearing. The hearing proved to be a 
key in altering the existing citizen participation 
plan and increasing organized citizen influence in 
the CDBG Program. : > ' * 

The public hearing before the city council was 
attended by about 500 people: black and white, 
old and young, ri^h, middle income and poor. t 
Almost all speakers responded negatively to the 
,plan in an emotion-charged, three-hour session. 
Most speakers agreed on three points: citizens 
; wanted to formulate their own plan; they did not 
v want Operation New Birmingham involved; and 
> they wanted all citizen representatives to be 
elected, 

Staff members listened to tape recordings of the 
. meetings and listed the problems citizens 
identified. The problems were grouped into five 
areas; citizen Input into the plan; role of existing '. 
organizations; organizational structure; two-way 
communication; and contact with the mayor 
Three weeks later, staff held a public workshop, 
invitations were mailed to all those who had , . 
spoken at the city council hearing. Citizens w#r v e 
divided into five groups andjasked to considerone • 
of the five areas that emerged from the public 
hearings and to make general recommendations . 
for a citizen participation^pj'an. 

Based on the discussiortand recommendations 
of the workshop and subsequent staff meetings 
held with neighborhood residents, community 
' development staff drafteB a revised citizen 
participation plan. The plan was then sent to the 
participants for review and comment. After making 
minor changes, citizen representatives approved 
the new plan A finaLdr^ft was prepared, printed . 
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, m and submitted in M^y of 1 974 to the mayor, who : . 
then submitted it to city council. Subsequently; 
with the knowledge that the newly-passed s ' 
Housing and Community Development Act 
jeqalTid citizen pattlcipatrori, the council callied a 
public hearing concerning the revised plan, At this 
4adhearing, held in October, 1974, citizens gave 
strong support to the plan, They urged that it 
remain flexible and be implemented as soon as 
c possible. Two members of city council each 
offered an alternative plan* neither of which was 
supported by other members of the council. Two 
weeks after the public hearing, city council 
officially approved the citizen formulated plan, and 
staff prepared for the first city-wide citizen 
participation election held In mid-November 

The three major issues raised by citizens at the 
initial public hearing had been resolved. Citizens 
had formulated their own plan, all representatives 
were elected, and Operation New Birmingham, 
whose involvement by this time had ended, was 
not given a formal role in the citizen participation 
process, 

PROCEDURES. AND STRUCTURES OF 1 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN CDBG 

* [ 

Birmingham's citizen participation process has 
three levels of organization; neighborhood, 
community, and city-wide. Three officers are 
elected in each of 90 neighborhoods throughout 
the city Neighborhood officers from adjoining 
clusters of two to six neighborhoods meet at the i1 
community level: They elect three officers, 
* including a president/The city-wide Citizen 
Advisory Board is composed of the presidents of 
the 20 community organizations. 
, During several months of extensive fieldwork, 
city staff presented a city planning map tp local 
residents, and asked them to identify their 
neighborhoods and communities (larger areas that 
included their neighborhoods). The city officially 
recognized the boundaries and names identified 
by residents of those areas. 

Neighborhood Level 

■ * 

A president, vice-president! and secretary for 
each neighborhood are elected by residents on a 
city-wide election day In consultation with the 
vice-president and secretary the neighborhood 
president is responsible for appointing a 
Neighborhood Advisory Group, composed of 
persons representing all geographic areas and 
interest groups within the neighborhood. The * 
president also schedules and presides at regular 
meetings of the Neighborhood Citizens 
Committee, the general plenary body for the 
neighborhood. Most of the Neighborhood Citizens 
Committees throughout the city meet monthly. t 

Seven community resource officers attend * 
Neighborhood Citizens Committee meetings in 
neighborhoods for which they have responsibility 
In addition, they work with neighborhood leaders, 
provide information, and serve as a liaison 
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between neighborhoods and city hall. However, 
community resource officers have no decision- 
making authority in advising neighborhood 
organizations for which they are responsible. •; 

Community Level 

Intermediate level organizations, called 
communities, are composed of elected officers of " 
each cornponent neighborhood. The maximum 
number of community members depends on the 
number Of neighborhoods in the community. 
However, a community must have at least two , 
neighborhoods^and hence six members. The 
• community president serves on the Citizen 
Advisory Board; in the absence of the president, 
the community vice-president serves. 
Communities also function as vehicles for '■ ( 

neighborhoods to work on common problems and 
devise common strategies in approaching city hall. 
Communities usually meet monthly, but there is 
gmuoh less activity at the community level than in 
the neighborhoods or on the Citizen Advisory 
Board, 7 

Citizen Advisory Board 0 

The Ortlien Jldvlsory Board is com posed of the 
presidfehis of the 20 communities identified in the 
citizen parttcj^ation plan, The board holds monthly 
business m^etifigs and meets bimonthly with the ' 
mayor arid city council, as recommended In the 
otizeh participation plan, It presents the concerns 
andfieecTs of neighborhoods, seeks information on 
issues currently before the city officials, and , 
advisestthe mayor and council on alternative 
courses of action, The Citizen Advisory Board is 
divided Into committees along the lines of city 
council committees. Citizen Advisory Boaed 
Committees meet with council committees in an 
observer role. The scope of issues with which the . 
board has been involved In the four years since its 
inception haslncreased, It now is a major 
communication link between elected officiatsand 
citizen representatives, , 

Allocation Process 

Neighborhood and physical development 
projects are funded through several different ' 
processes in Birmingham These include: a 
neighborhood allotment program with General 
Revenue Sharing funds, the allocation of CDBG 
funds, and the allocation of capital Improvement 
funds, 

t ■ 

Neighborhood Allotment 

In the neighborhood allotment program, a lump 
sum is appropriated each year from the city's 
General Revenue Sharing funds to be divided 
among all 90 nelghbdPhoocIs according to a two- 
part formula based on population and number of 
- low-income households. Each neighborhood's 
allotment may be spent for council approved 
projects in its area, 
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- ■ The citlitn participation plan directs 

neighborhoods to prepare an analysis of heeds, to 
prlpntiie ; tjheae nepds, and jp formulate projects, 

* # Pri^ntitaartf ylually recommended by the * 1 
Adviaqrv QtfiuA^rid voted on at full Nelghhrirhnnri 
Citizens' Committee meetings. Votes taken by, 
residentsy©*binding, though neighborhood 
committees occasionally change their priorities as 
the year progresses, Neighborhood committees 
; submit their project requests on a city form 
through theirxommunity resource officer to the* y 
Community D?veip*pment Department. Project 
requests may be submitted at any time during the 
city's fiscal year. The Community Development 
Department determines the eligibility of each 
project. Projects are usually forwarded to 
appropriate city departments for technical advice, 
such as cost estimates, before being sent On to the 
Project Review Committee.of the city council. The 
committee is responsible tor recommending 
, funding on neighborhood projects to the full 
council; ' 

Originally, the lump sum came from ,; 
Birmingham's CDBG monies; but since the second 
year of CDBG, it has come from General Revenue 
Sharing funds. City officials and citizens agreed 
1 thatthf process of funding small neighborhood 
projects in the neighborhood allocation program 

, was too cumbersome under the restrictions of 
_ COBG funds. They agreed to follow HUD . £. 
guidelines in the allocation of General Revenue 
Sharing funds. However, some exceptions are 
made, such as approving small General Revenue 
Sharing funded projects in middle- and upper- 
middle-income areas. \^ 

The cost of neighborhood projects often equals 
or exceeds the amount of the allotment. 
Neighborhood groups must decide whether to 
divide their allotment among several projects, to 
use the entire annual allotment for one project, or 
to fund a project which exceeds'their allotment. In 
the latter case, they must either commit funds for 
more than one year or attempt to persuade the 

. council to fund part or all of the project from other 
sources, Neighborhood groups, therefore, often 
bring their needs directly to city hall In an effort to 
persuade elected officials that they need more ' 
money for their area. While neighborhood leaders 
lobby fdr more money city officials discuss with 
neighborhood leaders the nature of the projects 
they choose, occasionally attempting to influence 
the neighborhood committee's choice. For 
' example, council members may agree to match the 
neighborhood allotment if the neighborhood ■ 
chooses the type of projects council would prefer 
to fund. 

COBG Funds J 

The Citizen Advisory Board's major role in the 
,. CDBG allocation process is in the ~' 
recommendation of general budget -categories, 
While tied into this application and bargaining 
process, the CDBG budget is prepared by the 
Community Development Department staff and H 
* presented by the mayor to the council, In the first 



year, the council substantially changed the budget 
In response to the advisory boarcVs 
recommendations. The Citizen Advisory Board 
took the initiative In the second year by proposing 

— ItsQwn-faudgettath^ 

■ however, the process w^S/reversed with the^ 
advisory board commenting on a city proposed 
budget, A general category breakdown of the 
butlget was given to theCitizen Advisory Board a 
approximately one week prior to the city council 
hearing. The advisory board rearranged overall " 
categories of funding acc6rding to board priorities 
and made recommendations to the council. While 
it made changes in previous years, the council did 
not substantially change Ufs initial fourth year 
budget in response to Citizen Advisory Board 
recommendations, / " * 

Neighborhood group^generally do not appear 
before the advisory tfoard. Instead, they follow their 
projects directly through city departments.br 
through elected officials. Some city departments 
and agencies have been more responsive than 
others to citizens' concerns. These generally have 
been theones that have become involved most — 
actively in the a citjzen participation program, 
- Each year, the city council has selected two or 
three pilot (target) neighborhoods for a major 
influx of CDBG funds, in addition to the 
neighborhood allotment from General Revenue 
Sharing, There has been substantial disagreement 
over this policy between the advisory board and 
city council. The advisocy board opposes the 
targeting of funds. Several members of council 
oppose the formula based allotmentof funds to all 
90 neighborhoods. Thus far a middle ground has 
prevailed with funds appropriated for both the 
allotment of General Revenue Sharing funds to 
neighborhoods city-wide and for the targeting of a 
portion of CDBG funds to two or three pilot 

^neighborhoods, 

. v 
Capital Improvement Funds 

_ . _ ■ , „ ..-sr . . 

In addition to CDBG recommendations, the 
Citizen Advisory Board advises the mayor and 
council on the expenditure of bond revenue §md on 

. the city's overall capital improvement program. The 
board's role in these areas was viewed by 

.members as a-logical extension of its advisory role 
In CDBQ In meeting some of the city's major 
problems. * , '« 

Involvement of Citizens in Land Use Planning 

Recently, the city carried out extensive efforts to 
develop an updated land use plan, Residents had 
an opportunity to advise on the plan through the 
established citizen participation process. 
Meetings were held throughout the city between 
citizens and members of the city's planning staff; 
between citizens, the planning staff and planning 
commission members; and, finally between 
citizens and cit^officials at public hearings, * 
Significant aspects of the plan were the result of 
contributions by citizens, 



% EXEMPLARY ASPECTS OF CITIZEN 



PARTICIPATION IN BIRMINGHAM 

Formation of the Process 



represerited, other neighborhoods may appear ■ 
before the board and send representatives to 
attend their meetings, While some neighborhood 
representatives maintain informal contact with 
4heiri€QmmuniiyL£epres 



Gity officials responded to resistance to their 
proposed citizen participation plan byjnvolvlng 
'citizens in the formulation of a plan. Thus they 
channeled intense citizen dissatisfaction into 
constructive participation. The Careful monitoring 
of the tape recordings of the first public hearing, 
apd the fo!!ovy-up workshop tfested the 
seriousness of both sides. It also established a 
more opeh process of communication between 
dissatisfied citizens and city officials. The city's 
implementation of the process and the 
participation of citizens in it have opened lines of 
communication and influence into city hall which 
previously for many citizens/did not exist, 

Written Citizen Participation Plan 

t. ■ ■. ■ 

An 1 3-page citizen participation plan details the 
formation of the process; the intent of the process; 
and the powers, responsibilities, and procedures 
of organizations at the-neighborhood, community 
and city levels/The written plah reaffirms the 
importance of the process as a communication ' 
device between citizens andjihe city officials. The 
jllan)states that the process should be flexible 
despite its well defined formal structure. 

Elections 



Neighborhood elections are held on a city-wide • 
basis every two years. An election manual, 
specifically drafted for the citizen participation 
process and adopted by city council, describes 
election procedures In the first year, elections for 
neighborhood officers were organized and paid for 
3 by the city and were held simultaneously in all 
neighborhoods. The turnout was about one third 
that of a municipal election held two weeks earlier 
to fill a vacant seat on city council. In the second 
year, turnout increased by 50 percent/Also, in the 
second year, the rules were changed to allow 
incumbent neighborhood presidents to run for 
reelection. Three elections have been held to date 
and another election is scheduled for thetall of 
1978. : 

Neighborhoods 

The 90 neighborhoods in Birmingham are 
sufficiently small that they encourage 
participation by a wide variety of people. Many 
participants probably would never be involved on a 
level above the neighborhood. 

The avocation of money to neighborhoods for 
council-approved projects allows citizens to make 
concrete, visible changes'in their neighborhoods, 
Given the current numberof neighborhoods and 
- communities, it is possible for about one-fourth of 
all neighborhoods to have a representative on 
the Citizen ^dvisory Board Although not 



board, there are difficulties in maintaining effective 
communication between the board representatives 
and other/neighborhood officers in their 
•communities. jj 

Some neighborhood leaders are adept at/ * 
lobbying city hall and are often successful in , 
getting projects which substantially exceed their 
neighborhood allotments. Funds for projects 
beyond the neighborhood allotment are allocated 
from the oity's CDBG monies, a recent major bond * 
issue for capital imprpvemertf^, and other locally 
raised moniei: 




Citizen Advisory Board 

Citizen Advisory Board members strive to 
represent their ehtjre community rather than the 
neighborhoods^ which they were originally 
elected. At the first meeting of the advisory board 
in 1 975, a conscious decision was made to try to , 
understand and help solve the most serious 
problems in the city regardless of location. 
Rivalries among communities have been almost 
nonexistent and a tone of cooperation rather than 
conflict has pervaded advisory board 
deliberations. 

While the board does not consider each CDBG 
project, it has influence by directing its priorities V 
(housing and sewer projects) into the budget. In 
1 977, the advisory board had a substantial effect 
on a major bond proposal. After objections frbm 
the advisory board, the mayor withdrew his plans 
for a $62.5 million bond issue and formulated a 
new bond package with advisory board members 
which reflected board priorities for sanitary and 
storm sewers. As a resuJt, advisory board members 
actively supported the bond Issueln 
neighborhoods Birmingham voters approved the 
bond package by a substantial margin. 

The Citizen Advisory Board also offers advice on 
the five-year Capital Improvement Plan and the 
general operating budget. The advisory board's 
finance committee is invited to sit in on the city 
council's budget hearings^with department heads. 
The commrttee reports back to the board for 
cdmfnents.. 

Theadyisory board seeks information from , 
n e i g h b o r h 66d$?b n neighborhood and city-wide 
issues and appears to be increasing its status and 
influence within the city. It also provides a for urn 
for neighborhoods to ask questions and raise city 
level issues. 

Information and Communication 

- The citizen participation process is viewed by 
many as a two-way communication mechanism 
'between neighborhoods and the city The 
Community Development Department sends a 
weekly mailing to neighborhood officers with a 
variety of notices, including agendas of city 
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council meetings* agendas of other boards, 
vacancies on boards, proposed zoning changes, 
and liqubr licehse applications pertinent to the 
neighborhood; , ■ - ■"• / 

i he department has a large budget for 
communication which is used to prepare and ma 
flyen and other notices at a neighborhood's 
request. The city also maintains address files for 
neighborhood use, A few neighborhood presidents 
consider the city mailings too slow and 
cumbersome to be effective in getting out a quick 
mailing to thelrneighborhood, The current system 
of administering the communications budget does 
not allow neighborhood presidents to be 
reimbursed for any out-of-pocket communication 
or clerical expense for neighborhood business. 

Flexibility of the Process 

Although explicitly structured, Birmingham's 
citizen participation process can be adopted for 
uses other than CDBG The process was used to 
allow Gitizens an opportunity to advise in a 



leant manner the city's land dse plan. 
It also has remained both flexible and 
responsive to changes in neighborhood and 
community needs and boundaries. Neighborhc 



and communities cover the entire geographic i 
of the city The number of ne* ' 
communities arid their boundaries have Ween* 
modified several times ip the four year process, in 
part due to annexation. Through the citizen 
participatftrrr-Rtocess.the boundaries were \ 
reviewed annually in the first three years and are 
now scheduled for review every two years. The 
citizen participation plan itself was reviewed and 
■modified in 1 976 by all neighborhood groups, the 
Citizen Advisory Board and city officials. At that 
time a formalized review every two years was 
scheduled, 

The official recognition of neighborhood and 
community boundaries and the formal periodic 
review of the entire citizen participation process 
by citizens and city officials has helped officials 
gain citizen confidence and secure citizen 
involvement in the process. 
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BUFFALO 



r * : " , 
Western Now York 



Loogrtion 



lation: 463,000 
2/1 % nonwhite 
Median income: $8,804 
--^OrT^Mfiemployed; 
11% below poverty level 



Community 

SocioecpnomiG 

Profile 



Mayor-Council. Fifteen -member common council; nine elected en 
district basis, five elected at large in partisan elections. Council 
president elected directly, Mayor elected directly. 



Form of 
Government 



Urban Renewal, Neighborhood Development Program, Model Cities, Previous Federal 

Open Space, Neighborhood Facilities qj-j Qjq^s 



4th yean $21,269,000 
3rd year: $10,346,000 
2nd year: $11,417,000 



CDBG Funding' 
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Mr, William Donohue, Commissioner 
City Hall, Room §20 
Buffalo, New York 14202 
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BACKGROUND OF CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION IN BUFFALO 



A city that has been losing j|3 industry and its 
population (an estimated 200,Q6u people sine© 



'development and supported the work of the != 
Buffalo Community Development Organization, a 
coepdration that sponsored several housing 
project^- . ■ - .* ■ • , • 



1 950), Buffalo has experienced a weakening of its 
. traditional financial, commercial, and political 

leadership, Downtown Buffalo presents evidence 
. of major disinvestment and increases in blight and 
crime. The downtown Business community also 
sustained a major defeat! n the mid-Sixties when 
the State University vf New York 'decided to 
expand its Buffalo campus at a suburban site. 

For years the city government has been unable 
to effectively carry out Community development 
activities. Land cleared over ten years ago for 
downtown renewal +ias never been developed, 
Many citizens feel that Buffalo's recent mayors " 
have not been wise managers. Citizens, often 
frustrated in dealing with city hall, have developed 
a distrust of the city government. 

The apathy of traditional leadership,groupS has 
created a power vacuum in whiqh neighborhood 
leaders have been ableTd'build constituencies. 
This growth of neighborhood-based, power has 
bean fostered by federal programs such as Urban 
. Renewal, Model Cities, and CDBG. 

The citizen participation mechanism fOV CDBG' 
was spurred by the Citizens'Advisory Committee 
dn Community Improvement, The citizens advisory 
committee was formed by Jhe mayor in 1 964 to 
comment on the Workable Program for Urban 
Renewal It originally consisted of 70 people, 
appointed by the mayor who represented the 
business and financial elitespf the city. A City 
Charter revision in the early^eventies officially 
established the committee, reduced its size to 17 
appointed members, and charged- it with advising 
the mayor and.the Community Development 
Department on a variety of city affairs, including 
HUD programs. The Office of Citizen Participation 
and Information staffs the committee. 

The role of the Citizens'Advisory Committee on 
Community Improvement has changed over the 
years Although officially responsible to the 
Community Development Department, il has 
reported directly to the^mayor until recently In 
1 971 .prompted by a strong staff director, if divided: 
the city into 1 1 planning districts. These are 
.comprised of 70 neighborhoods grouped into 
twelve residential districts, plus the central 
business district. The Committee wanted the 
% residents of planning districts to develop 
organizations that would provide neighborhood 
input into city decision-making well as carry out 
neighborhood activities. 

The Model Cities program provided the Impetus 
for the development of a strong community 
organization in the poorest area of the city Ten 
neighborhood-based citizen committees each 
named three delegates to serve on the Model 
Cities board, along with 15 people appointed by 5 
' the mayor The Model Cities citizen committee and 
the board became knowledgeableabout 
community organization and the delivery of social 
services. They also became involved in physical 



PROCEDURES AND STRUCTURES OF 
CITIZEN^ ARTICIPATION IN CDBG 



Community Development Corporations 

When the CDB& Program began, in 1974, the 
Office of Citizen Participation and Information 
hired four staff members to help organize 
Community Development Corporations in five 
districts. By the second year, all 1 2 residential . 
districts had £ community coordinator from the 
Citizen Participation Office, and tfte city hired an 
.attorney for citizens wishing to establish 
development corporations. It was envisioned that 
the corporations woutd help determine the 
expenditure of CDBG funds and Implement 
entrepreneurial and social programs to meet the 
districts" needs, ■* " ■ 

A citizen organization operates in each 
district. Some district orgarrffffTons have choser\ 
not to incorporate arid therefore do not directly 
receive CDBG funds or operate programs as the 
corporations,do. Ml district organizations exert a 
■ major influence In determining the expenditure of 
CDBG funds in their districts, Boards of directors 
of the development corporations (or members of 
the planning committees In unincorporated 
organizations) are elected by district residents/! n 
some corporations board members are elected 
from each of the five or six neighborhoods within 
the district; in others they are elected at large. 
Some districts have yearly elections and some 
board members have staggered terms* Atypical 
corporation board has about 20 people AN board 
meetings are open. In addition, most planning ' * 
districts have project committees to develop and 
monitor CDBG projects. For example, a playground 
improvement committee may plan and monitor the 
renovation of a neighborhood playground. 
Membership on project committees is open to 
anyone Interested in joining, ' * 

Community coordinators provide organizational, 
support to citizens forming drstrict organizations. ' 
District groups depend on their coordinators for 
information, liaison with city offices, and t ] 
assistance'in organizing activities and building 
district support. Most community coordinators live 
"tn the district in which th|y work and are 
advocates for their districts. However, they are riot 
necessarily skilled in technical areas suc.h as 
housing development or finance. 

Community Development Corporation n hav§ 
their own paid staff of two to ten members, they 
implement the corporations' jrograms Most of V, r 
corporation^' funding comes from the CDBG. hu f 
some corporations receive additional funds from 
other city and county programs or community 
service organizations. " 
Except in the Mode! Cities area, community 
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organizations in Buffalo had little experience with 
physical development prior to the CDBG Program, 
Most of the people Instrumental in establishing 
deve l o pm ent corporate 
social' service, school, and church organizations. 
Because corporations received very little technicaJ 
or planning direction from the city, they tended to 
propose and operate social service programs 
rather than physical development programs and 
■ have been criticized for this, (Social service 
programs have represented about 20 percent of 
CDBG's annual expenditures,) 

Third Year CDBG Allocation Process 

... • " ' , .. ? ' & ■ 

By the third year, the Community Development 

Corporations were formed and an allocation 

system Was developed Almost 70 percent df the - 

CDBG budget (excluding staff and administrative 

costs) was spent otf district projects. District -\ 

. organizations have taken a major role in 

determining which projects are funded, 

* During the third year each deveippment * / 
corporation board (or plannihjg committee) met 
with district residents, business people; and 
service organization representatives at two formal 
public meetings. The first meeting was held to 
brief citizens on the CDffG Program and give 
them a status report on previously funded projects. 
The second meeting was a forum to dispuss 
possible CDBG projects and receive written and 
oral proposals from citizens: The corporation' 
boards chose the friost important projects from 

vamong the suggested activities and assigned them 
priorities. The priority list for each district was sent 
to city hall where the Policy Advisory Committee 
reviewed it. The 35-member Policy Advisory 
Committee considered the proposals from each 
district with the district's cordinator present; , 
.eliminated some of the lower priority projects, and 
estimated the cost for the remaining projects. This 
revised list was then sent to the corporation 
boards for review. Unless there were major 
1 disagreements — wh*h' was rare — with the actions 
of the Policy Advisory Committee, the corporation 
formed project committees to develop the details \ * 
of each project, before returning the final project 
list to the Policy Advisory Committee;- which wrote 
the applicatton for the city After the application 
was written, the Technical Review Committee, 
whifehincluded representatives from the Law, 
Public Works, Planning, and Programming 
Departments, reviewed the proposed application 
to ensure that all projects were eligible for CDBG 
funding and were consistent with city policlQS^ The 
Technicaf'^Viiew Committee met weekly and sent 

* the completed application to the Urban'R'enewal 
Agency for approval. The Urban Renewal Agency 
forwarded the application to the common council 
and the mayor.The council approved the 
application after a city-wide public hearing.. 

Fourth Year Allocation! Process 

In the third year, publ/c meetings were<jfgihlzed 
on a planning district Basis and run by the 



Community Development Corporations! During the 
fourth year, hearings were held in city council 
districts and the councilperson presided. The 
.changMiQi^ldnniti^^ 
district hearing pausecf problems for some 
neighborhoods, Planriing district boundaries are 
not the^ame as city coimcil districts, 
Neighborhoods grouped Into planning districts 
had formed development corporations. In the 
reorganization to council districts, mar>y 
neighborhoods were grouped with different 
neighborhoods. Thus, planning district leaders 
were hindered in their ability to develop coalitions 
to support projects or to continue projects 
previously begun, 

This change was only one of many which 
occurred after a new mayor assumed office In 
January 1 978. Most disturbing to active 
participants^ district organizations wis the 
termination of all community coordinators in 
February Several coordinators had run for 
common council In 1977 and three had won seats. 
The termination of the coordinators created- 
speculation that the new administration wished to 
reduce citizen Influence in the CDBG Program, 



EXEMPLARY ASPECTS OF CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION IN BUFFALO 



Citizen Control Over District Allocations 

- Community Development Corporations and 
planning committees in effect control the 
expenditure of CDBG money in their districts, i 
Altt^yah the district organizations are advisory in 
natuTr^the city has funded district projects-in the 
priority order which district organizations 
assigned them for the first three years of the 
program. Ninety percent qf district priorities have 
been funded, 

Because dlstrlctorgaplzations make virtually 
bidding recommendatibns on projects and 
defermtne whether to continue funding projects 
from previous years, they are Implicitly Involved In 
the evaluation of existing programs wlfhin their 
districts, They do not ta % ke a major role in- ■ ■ » ■ 
'developing or.evaluating multidistrict programs V 
such as the rehabilitation loan and grant program 
arid an economic development program. 

While development corporations planning 
committees have not expanded theinj^fluence to 
issues other than the CD|I.G Program, they have, 
assumed a major role in a program which ;; ' 

represents a growing percentage of the city's 
budget, i 

Citizen Involvement in implementation 

Cornmunitv; Development Corporations in* 
Buffalo actually operate programs. The 
corporations have developed more human service 
programs thafi physical revitalization programs, 
Some corporations feel that they could begin 
planning and<inhp!ementing physical develdpm'en.t 



projects if they had the technical skills, Their lack 
of technical expertise and information Is 
demonstrated by their limited ability to attract 
additional funds to accomplish project j- However 
the city has not provided them with the necessary 
information and assistance to secure funds/ 
Furthermore, (he city has nqjplan and has provided 
no direction for comprehensive neighborhood 
projects. 

.Creatfon of Interest Among Citizens 

The corporations kindled concern among 
residents and business people for the quality of 
their neighborhoods. Furthermore, large numbers 
of citizens are now. more interested In city services, 
budgets, and particulaoprogr^ms than they had 
been before the development corporations were 
established. The corporations* power over frie 
allocation of funds has also helped generate * 
citizen inte re st. Some residents feel that'Buffalo's* 
negativrniflonal image must bfe changed, and that 
their involvement in redevelopment efforts helps to 
build; a positive image of the eijy ! 

Citizen Involvement in Selecting Coordinators 

Community Development Corporations and 
planning committees often were involved in 
selecting^heir community coordinators. In some 
districts, individual community leader^ ? 
approaphed-the director of the Office.gf Qitlzen y 
Participation and Information to reconjmsyi'd a 
candidate. In others, the development corporation 
recommended a candidate or candidates. In thell-v 
remaining districts, representatives from the ,v 
community formed an interviewing committee and \ 
recommended a candidafe. While the ' * 

recommendations of.the district organizations 
hav^peen advisory they have generally been 
adopted, \ 
■'/■?'.. • y V,v=" • • • . , ; ' ' • • " 
Qityzens VvAdvisory Committee for Community ^ 
improvement , . 

:\ ■; • ' • 

;■ ' Th e ;G\ ijzen s ' Afl y i s or y Committee has six * 
- sutacb'm m i Wes s Man age me n t Services, Capital 
Budgetj f Oommy Community* 
.Cdrporatibh^; PubUc feaieity, and Zoning, While the 
; ati v isory comrri i t tee' has no direct role in the CDBG 
'Program, it? Subcommittee on Community 
Corporations provides policy direction to the 
mayor concerning the development corporations 
and provides managerial and organizational 
assisfaricelo the corporations, The 
subcommittees on Community Planning and 



Communtty Corporations soon will be merged into 
a subcommittee on the CDBG Program In order to 
moriitor the city's CDBG activities^ 
_ Amo nfl4he4tdv4SO^QQm m i ttee^mos^i mportant— ^ 
functions is Its citizen review of the city's capital 
budget, The Capital Budget Subcommittee ' 
consists of 15 people who meet regularly during 
Ihe budget forrrlulation process. They are not * 
associated with the district organizations, however, 
and .theft is no established means of ensuring that 
district priorities are reflected in the capital '., 
budget. While, the advisory committee Is more 
representative of the city than it was when 
originally formed, a majority^of Its members reside 
; in the wealthiest district in'the city '■ ■ ■ 

* v- ■ .. <■ v - ■ 

publicity 

During the second year of CDBG, two television , 
stations airjed shows on the CDBG Program, By this 
time, the development corporations arid planning, 
committees had been formed and the city wanted 
to enlarge the numbers otpeojpfrparilcipating in 
.the CQBG Program, The mayor appeared on 
tdlevisron twice and answered phone fealls from 
viewers. Most people who called were vaguely 
aware of the citizen s Qa|ticjpation procgss and the 
CDBG Program aridW^t^more information. To 
the mayor's^ urp^ri se^eqpfe did not call to 
complaiij or to voice their opinions on the local 
scene. While not everyone had A desire to get very 
involved in the Community Development - ', 
Corporation in their area, they were interested in 
being informed. The shows were quite successful, 
r but were not attempted in the third or fourth year 

Neighborhood Planning ' « ' 

Several district orgajfcizations have chosen to % 
hire planning consultants with CDBG funds. In 
District 5, planning consultants met regularly with , 
citizens representing the various Interests in the 
-district to develop a three- to five-year 
neighborhood stabilization plan. The plan consists 
of statistical information, a detailed discussion of 
5 tjiree study areas within the district, and a listing 
\q.f citizens' priority concerns in the study areas:*'*- - * 
.. For the balance of the district, the plan presents a '* 
detailed list of projects t©,^e incited and the 
projected cost of implementing t fie five-year plan. 
The projects proposed in the plan ire directly tied " 
to.^he district's CDBG allocation. ' 
s^l^hile only three districts have hired consultants 
-apd written luch plans, the city is encouraged by 
the results of the first^I^ps and hopes to expand 
trie planning process fo additional neighborhoods. 
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Citizens are involved in the CDBG Program in 
Cincinnati through a cHy-wide advisory committee 
and 47 neighborhood-based community councils. 
The appointed advisory committee reviews citizen 
and staff proposals and commands significant 
influence over the content of the application, The 
community councils generate CDBG proposals 
.and address other issues concerning their , 
neighbourhood I he hallmark of this process is that 
neighborhood participation has been effectively 
. integrated into the broader planning process of ihe 
9'ty-^ , i 



BACKGROUND OF CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATIONS CINCINNATI 

Located on a major waterway Cincinnati is an 
important midwest trade center City politics are 
.confounded by the presence of a strong third party 
the Charter Party, which evotved out of the city's 
political scandals of the Twenties and has 
continued to play an influential role in local 
elections. Built upon seven hills and having a 
history of-numerous annexations, the city'is 
characterized by geographical and social features 
that have facilitated the growth and maintenance 
of strong neighborhood organizations, some of 
which have existed for over 50 years, 

Although Clri.fifrinati has ample experience with 
federal com^riuriiy^tievelopment programs, there is 
no-dirent relatidp^ffip between them and they 
citizen participation process in the CDBG Program 
The^only structures that survived the transition to 
CDBG are several neighborhood. organizations 
initially established under the Community Action 
Program The administrative influence of earlier 
efforts, on the other hand, is moVe significant the 
local urban renewal agency ran the first yean 
CDBG Program, while in the second year the ' 
Model Cities agency was respqn^iblcrfor it A 
subsequent reorganization resulted m tj^e location 
of ih&CDBG Program in the cify manacjer's^ffice 
of Budget, Research, and Evaluation The key staff 
for the CDBG Program, however, come from theijld 
Model Cities agency 



PROCEDURES AND STRUCTURES OF 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN CDBG * 



Community Councils 

At thejsase of Cincinnati's citizen participation 
structure art 1 4 7 community-councils whicti 
include almost all of -ho city's r - Mghborhoocis 
Community councils identify neighborhood needs 
and submit proposals for CDBG projects Each 
council also develops a Community Work Plan 
The Community Work Plan i?i ,t comprehensive 
statement of the needs, goals, and proposed 
projects for ttoe neighbor hood It is revised 
:nnKua^ynnd is the source of commumty/ffrwncn 
CDBG/>roposnis Community counciUfare also 
inyolved.;in> variety of other typos or Hl 



neighborhood issues, such as zoning, . 
transportation, and sanitation, 
, The city has no criteria or process whereby 
community councils are formally recognized. Prior 
to the CDBG Program, block clubs, civic, and 
improvement associations existed in virtually 
every neighborhood. Some were involved in, 
previous .federal programs. When more than one 
group exists, the groups cooperate in identifying 
needs and projects. t Generally, councils have'open 
. memberships and hold meetings at least once a 
„ - month.. ' • " ' * 

The, community councils receive no funding from 
fhe^city's gerreral fund, Under a CDBG project for , 
"community assistance;' a dozen or so councils 
,hava'been provided funds tor personnel. The 
' , councils are responsible for their own clerical and 
''=.'. publicity. expenses, The community councils do, 

• hpwever, receive technical assistance through four 
■ Com mu n i t:y Assi sta nee Teams. Operating in each 
, 0 f the quadrants of the city, the teams aid the 
1 community councils in developing their 
.;, "Community Work Plans. The teams also serve as a 
: :£ 'l-iafson between the community councils and the 
city-s line departments. 

i Community Development Advisory Council 

During the first year of the CDBG Program, the 
city established a citizens Community 
. Development Advisory Council to help develop the 
CDBG application. The advisory council has 25 
members appointed by the city manager who 
serve staggered three-year terms. Twelve seats on 
the advisory-council are filled by representatives of 
neighborhoods and 1 2 by representatives of 
general community-wide interests such as 
education and taysmess. The chairperson of the - 
advisory council is^directly appointed by the city 
manager. Vacancies on the advisory council are' 
advertised widely, and nominees are. sought from a 
variei^-gf neighborhood and city-wjfie 
organizations. J - 

The" advisory council meets monthly throughout 
the year and is involved in monitoring as well as ni 
developing fhe application It includes an 
a executive committee along with six b staridmg 
subcorpmittees that address the following 
community issues, economic development, « 
housing planning and community support parks 
Ifnd recreaiidhf rAjblic services andpubiic works/ 
environmental upgrading. Subcommittees meet 
twice monthly and are involved directly in 
developing the GDBG application and monitoring 
projects 



Development of the Application 



Cincinnati has an elaborate process for., 
involving citizens in formulating its CDBG 
application The process begins nine months prior 
to the submission of the application with the' * 
community councils' revision of their Community 
Work Plans If is i n the work 0%n that the 
community council identifies the needs of its ' . ' 
neighborhood and recommends how those needs 5 */* 



can be met Each community council conducts 
several .meetings to review Its work plin a fid draws 
on the Community Assistance Team>ssigned to it 
for technical assistance, A revised ^ork plan is 
then formulated and submitted to the* city. 

While the community council^ are revising their 
work plans the Community Development Advisory 
Council conducts public forums to discuss the 
goals and objectives for the coming year 
Community council 'members attend the forums- 
and discuss the major problems and needs that 
should be addressed with CDBG funds, 

Through the summer months^Btaff in the various 
line departments review the work plans, They 
Identify projects in each neighborhood's work plan 
that currently are being planned or implemented, 
projects eligible for CDBG funds, and projects that 
may be undertaken with" other sources of funding. 
Staff members then sand their evaluation of the 
work plan back to the community council. During 
this period, the advisory council develops a 
proposed strategy for the upcoming year based on 
the discussion at the forums held in the sprmg. 

The most Intensive work on the CDBG 
application takes place in the fall: The advisory 
council calls a city-wide meeting of community 
councils to get feedback on its program strategy. 
After the advisory council describes its strategy 
the community councils break into groups 
according to quadrants and discuss the proposed 
goals and objectives. The community councils 
then reassemble and indicate howl hey feel the 
strategy should be modified. The strategy for the 
program is important because it serves as the 
general. criterion by which proposals are 
evaluated, 

he initial review of- proposals for'the CDBG 
application is done by the six advisory council 
subcommittees. Each subcommittee handles a 
different program area. Prior to the subcommittees' 
review, the city determines what level of funding 
will be directed to each program area. As a re^wlt, ,. ?V3 
subcommittees work with the particular dollf r ^ 
figure assigned to fhat program area and do not ; 
exceed that figure whenjnaking final y ^ . & ' 
recommendations. ' •" t .\ f 

Proposals for CDBG projects come to thre^^^ ! " 
subcommittees from three sources. Staff from the 
various departments develop proposals they 
believe are worthy of funding and direct them to* 
the appropriate subcommittee. A few 
organizations, such as social service agencies, 
submit proposals but this practice Is not 
encouraged by the city Finally proposals are 
submitted by the community councils. In theory all 
projects assigned priority status In the work plans 
which are eligible for CDBG funding are reviewed % 
by the subcommittees. However, in practice it is 
those proposals pushed by the community , 
councils that are given full consideration. Projects . 
in the work plans not strongly backed by the 
community councils are usually the first to be 
eliminated 

The competition for CDBG funds in Cincinnati is 
stiff. Lobbying for projects begins in the 
subcommittee meetings where proposals.are first 
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revlewed^Each subcommittee holds at Least three 
meetings where staff, community councils, and 
other initiators of proposals describf the projects 
they want funded. After hearing these 
presentations, -the subcommittees review the 
proposals considering the general goals and 
objfG^yes established by the advisory council. 
Some subcommittees award.polnts and rank 
proposals according to criteria they establish 
themselves. Whatever process they use, all 
subcommittees develop a list of projects within the 
limits of their allocations/ 

The subcommittees send their 
recommendations to the full advisory council for 
review, The advisory council conducts a public 
hearing where, again, staff and community ■ 
councils may speak In support of their projects. 
While the advisory council generally accepts the 
recommendations of the subcommittees, it may 
reconsider proposals eliminated by the 
subcommittee and modify or delete proposals. 
After fully reviewing the recommendations of the 
subcommittees, the advisory counci^drafts a ^ 
recommended allocation.plan and submits it to tfje" 
city manager • ; ' 

' The city manager usually makes mirVor 
modifications to the advisory council 
recommendations. Following the city manager's 
review, the application is sent to the city council for 
its approval. The council holds two public 
meetings to review proposals at which community 
councils again are given the opportunity to lobby 
for their projects. Even at this late stage lobbying " 
can be important. This became clear in the fourth 
*year as a community council which had a project 
deleted by the city manager persuaded the city 
counciTto include the project in the application. 
Modifications made by the city council in the 
application, however usually are minor 



EXEMPLARY ASPECTS OF CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION IN CINCINNATI 

Community Council Involvement in Planning 

Cincinnati's citizen participation process for 
CDBG is unique because it has been effectively 
integrated Into the broider planning process for 
the city's 47 neighborhoods. Though the domain of 
the Community Development Advisory Council is 
limited to the CDBG Program, the concerns of the 
community councils have been more broadly 
defined. The city encourages thepouncils to 
address the comprehensive need^of their 
neighborhood from housing to transportation 

The planning for neighborhood needs is done 
through the Community Work Plan. Each year, the 
community councils spend two or three meetings 
to id raft work plans which identify the needs of 
their neighborhoods. Staff from the^Community 
Assistance Teams often assist the councils in this 
process. When the council agrees on the content 
of its workman, it forwards it to the Office of 
Budget, Evaluation, and Research. 



The work plan Is an account of the needs-of the 
neighborhood. Each plan follows a standard 
format. The program areas covered are community 
form (such as land use and zoning), transportation, 
open space and parks, recreation, housing, 
economic development, health, public safety, 
education, special client services and 
miscellaneous. Under each category the 
community council defines its overall goals and 
specific objectives. For each objective, specific ; 
projects are designated. For example, one 
commwUy council defined as a goa/unaer 
community form, the preservation of the low u 
density residential character of the neighborhood. 
Making zoning changes in areas that required 
protection was identified as the ob'iectivmpl the _ 
low density goal. Finally under the project 
category fofthe goal, the council specified the 
exact locations where zoning changes were 
: needed, the type of zoning which should be 
sought, and the target dates for the zoning 
changes. 

When the Community Assistance Teams receive 
the work plans from all the community councils, . 
they catalog them according to neighborhood and 
dategory The work plans are sent to line 
departments, which must respond to the work plan 
of each community council However, it was found 
that, because of their number, a response to every 
proposal would be too time consuming. Therefore, 
the departments only respond to the items in the 
work plan whicfxare indicated as priorities by the 
community aoOTCil. The departments then 
evaluate the project and indicate if it is being 
planned, if funding is available, or if alternative 
sources of funding may be located. 

During the fourth year, the work plan was used 
by the subcommittees of the Community 
Development Advisory Council to review CDBG 
proposals. All pertinent priority items eligible for 
CDBG funding were to be included in the 
subcommittees' deliberations. This, however, did 
not work as expected because the projects in the 
work plans were often vague and rarely included a 
price tag. In future years, the city will require 
community councils to submit a more specific 
proposal fo.reaeh'priority item in Ihe work plan. 
This will errsure that project|in the work plan are 
adequately considered in the development of the 
CDBG application. 

^ '•.:}£ *■ ■ 

Technical Assistance 

The broad planning.activity of the community 
councils has proved^uccessful in Cincinnati, in 
part, because of the extensive technical 
assistance that is made available. The primary 
sources of this assistance are the Community 
Assistance Teams assigned to each of the 
quadrants of the city The teams work out of the 



Office of the Assistant City Managter'fbr 
Community Assistance, Eacfrof the four teams 
includes three merqbers; a team.daptain, a 
physical planner and a humart4ervice# specialist. 
The teams work -wlttf the epuhpHs*fuil-t(me 
throughout the year and eaeivteam is assigned 
'from ten to 12/dQuhcil9vf;!* 

The Community Assistance Teams serve a 
variety of functions, They provide organizational 
support by helping community councils develop 
^neighborhood support and run meetings. They 
' also provide planning expertise by helping the 
council identify projects and design the work plan. 
The teams act as a liaison between the councils 
and the city departments, help the neighborhoods 
monitor projects, and direct them to potential . 
funding sources. The teams played an 
instrumental role in establishing several 
neighborhood development corporations that are 
offshoots of community councils. Finally, the 
Community Assistance Teams occasionally 
provide technical assistance to the Community 
Development Advisory Council when questions 
concerning specific neighborhoods arise. The 
team approach allows them to establish a close 
relationship with ihe councils and address the - 
comprehensive needs of the neighborhood. 
Councils thus are able to work with the teams oh 
virtually every problem thai arises, . 

Human Relations Commission 

The Community Assistance Teams maintain a 
very close relationship with the community 
councils, but do not act as advocates. The 
Cincinnati Human Relations Commission, a 
nonprofit organization established to improve race 
relations in the city plays an advocacy role with 
some community councils. 

The commission is involved primarily with 
community councils located in low-income black 
neighborhoods, where a sound organization is 
lacking but needed. It is intensely involved with 
five councils with which it has contracted for 
services without cost. Specifically the 
commission assists the councils in developing a 
viable organization and base of support. This 
involves traditional organizing assistance such as 
leadership identification and development, needs 
assessment, meeting process, and so forth' The 
commission also is involved in organizing the 
Congress of Neighborhood Groups, currently a 
weak coalition of community councils. 

The commission is important to the citizen 
participation process in Cincinnati because 
depressed neighborhoods often lack the % 
resources to organize. The commission assists 
these neighborhoods to mobilize for their own 
interests. In this manner, it makes citizen 
participation a viable activity for all members of 
the community 
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JACKSONVILLE 

" Northeastern Florida Location 



Population: 529,000 
23% nonwhite 
Median income: $8,671 
5.8% unemployed 
1 4% below poverty level 



Community 

Socioeconomic 

Profile 



Mayor-Council. Nineteen council fnembers elected; fourteen by 
district, five at large In partisan elections. Mayor elected directly. 



Form ot 
Government 



Urban Renewal, Neighborhood Development Program, Water and Previous Federal 
Sewer, Open Space, Neighborhood Facilities CD Grants 



4th year: $10,419,000 CDBG Funding 
3rd year: $10,018,000 



^ 2nd year: $ 6,042,000 



Department of Housing and Urban Development CDBG Program 

Mr < John Jff n Ness Director - Administered by 
City of Jacksonville 1 
1300 Broad Street .. ' 
Jacksonville, Florida 32202 
(904) 633*3510 
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Neighborhood groups in Jacksonville participate 
in the CDBG Program by working directly with 
assigned city staff members and by 
recommending projects at annual district public 
hearings. A city-wide Ad Hoc Advisory Committee 
submits recommendations on the full CDBG 
budget to the city council. The inability or 
unwillingness of some neighborhood groups to 
reduce their dependence on city staff has led 
officials to search for means outside the city 
government to increase neighborhood 
independence, 

BACKGROUND OF CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION IN JACKSONVILLE 

Through a 1 968 referendum, the city of 
Jacksonville and all suburban and rural areas of 
Duval County were consolidateeHnto a single 
government structure. Most county government 
functions were absorbed into the city government 
increasing the responsibilities and jurisdiction of 
many city departments. A Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (City HUD) was created 
as a line agency of the city responsible for 
development, public housing, building and zoning, 
code enforcement, housing rehabilitation, and 
citizen participation e 

Prior to 1 968, Jaqksonville officials showed little 
interest in federal categorical programs. An 
attitude of self-sufficiency and a desire to remain 
independent of federal control were the basis for 
the city's general nonparticipation. However after 
consolidation in 1 989, the city filed its first 
application for urban renewal funds. Urban 
renewal areas were designated and Project Area 
Committees were formed in east Jacksonville and 
in the Hogan's Creek area. Project Area 
Committees were generally composed of area 
homeowners, representatives from churches, and 
several public hous^g projects. The committees 
still are fairly active, occasionally bargaining with 
the city for particular projects in return for the 
groups' support qf urban renewal plans. However 
when the urban renewal areas were substantially 
cleared, many committee members relocated 
leaving' vacancies on the committee. 

Upon learning that urban renewal was to be 
phased out, oity officials began planning for the 
CDBG Program with funds from the Community 
Renewal Program. City HUD staff planned a 
neighborhood-oriented preventive maintenance 
program for those areas that were stable but 
lacked city services, or, in the view of department 
planners, did not conform to principles of good 
land use This effort took shape in the form of the 
Neighborhood Improvement Mechanism, 
Ctty HUD staff identified neighborhood 
boundaries based on historical information, 
subdivision plots, and community school areas 
The staff did not consult with citizens. 
Neighborhoods were categorized according to » 
their general physical and social condition The 
staff conceived of a two-part preventive 
maintenance strategy: a neighborhood 



maintenance program to change service delivery 
and capita! outlayprograms from a city-wide to a 
neighborhood bSsis, and a strqng.citizen 
participation process which involved 
neighborhood residents in planning, 

The program began in 1 973 with two pilot 
neighborhoods, one black and one white, in 
different sections of the city There were no active 
neighborhood organizations in the city and few 
general civic and community organizations, 
Several City HUD staff members began contacting 
citizens in the two areas in an effort to establish 
neighborhood organizations. The staff did initiate 
citizen participation in the form of neighborhood' 
organizations. However it encountered major 
obstacles in reorienting the delivery of City 
services and the formulation of a capital outlay 
program on a neighborhood basis. 

PROCEDURES' AND STRUCTURES OF 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN CDBG 

Jacksonville officials conduct citizen 
participation in CDBG through two separate 
processes: a direct relationship between city staff 
and target area neighborhood organizations called 
the,Neighborhood Improvement Mechanism; and a 
larger city-wide citizen participation process for 
the entire CDBG budget. 

Neighborhood Improvement Mechanism 

The city staff expanded the Neighborhood 
Improvement Mechanism from two to nine target 
neighborhoods, They select target neighborhoods 
which have physical development needs and 
whose residents make initial efforts to organize an 
advisory group. The latter requirement was 
incorporated into City HUD's neighborhood policy 
after a number of neighborhood groups had limited 
success in sustaining active participation. 

Several neighborhood planners are assigned 
responsibilities for three or four neighborhoods. In 
areas where fftere are no existing neighborhood 
organizations and only a few community 
organizations (such as girls clubs and athletic 
associations), planners engage in basic 
community organizing activities. Neighborhood 
planners generally work on their own anH use 
various techniques to initiate, organize, <. 1 
maintain a neighborhood organization. In must 
cases, community schools are a point of entry to 
the neighborhood. The schools are used in the 
evenings for adult basic education classes and 
have a Local School Advisory Committee 
associated with them. Planners contact the Local 
School Advisory Committee and other community 
organizations (such as athletic associations) to 
learn the names of active and interested residents 
and call a neighborhood meeting. 

Initial meetings are often chaired by the staff 
planner Planners solicit interest in neighborhood 
problems and assist resident's in identifying and 
planning for neighborhood needs. City HUD staff 
and neighborhood staff Initiate Neighborhood 



Improvement Mechanism projects throughout the 
jear These are funded through a lump sum 
amount allocated from CDBG funds each year for 
the neighborhood improvement program,. 

In some areas, the staff found it difficult to 
establish their credibility because they worked for ^ * 
the city government. Residents were resentful 
because several programs planned under Urban 
Renewal in the early Seventies were never funded 
by the federal government. They blamed the city 
for raising expectations by planning programs with 
residents and then failing to fund the programs. 
Many citizens could not distinguish between the 
city -s neighborhood organizing efforts under the . 
CDBG Program and Urban Renewal, They were 
skeptical about whether future programs would 
come to fruition:" While several neighborhoods 
formed active organizations and increased the 
scope of their activities, apathy, resentment, and 
skepticism hampered some efforts to create 
neighborhood organizations which function 
independently of city staff leadership and support. 
With 1 r target neighborhoods the city expects tp 
finish the neighborhood improvement program in 
. three neighborhoods by the end of the fourth yean 
Neighborhoods in the program receive physical 
improvements (streets, sidewalks, parks and 
recreation) as well as social service assistance 
from CDBG and other funds. City HUD officials 
established a policy of spending no more than 
three years of concentrated effort in any 
neighborhood and of keeping the number of target 
neighborhoods constant at nine 

Ad Hoc Advisory Committee 

A staff-conceived city-wide citizen participaten 
mechanism, the Ad Hoc Advisory Committee, ojp 
comport! en ts and provides city-wide support for 
the Neighborhood Improvement Mechanism ' .- 
program The committee is composed pfj2 6 to 30 
representatives, both elected and appointed, who 
work closely with City HUD staff'and recommend 
the full CDBG budget to the city council, Two 
representatives are elected at each of seven 
district public hearings. In the fourth year, the 
committee had 28 members. In addition to the 1 4 
elected representatives, ten persons were 
appointed by the mayor to represent special 
interest groups, community agencies and 
organizations; and one person each was 
appointed from the,Hogan's Creek Project Area 
Committee, the Public Housing Tenants Council 
and a historic preservation group The ten 
representatives of the special interest 
organizations come from such groups as the 
NAACR Chamber of Commerce, AFL-CIO, Catholic 
Charities, and the League of Women Voters A new 
chairperson of the ad hoc committee is appointed 
annually by the mayor from among the 1 2 
members of the City HUD Advisory Board, which 
advises City HUD on departmental policies, This 
appointment procedure Is an effort to select a 
person who will provide leadership to the ad hoc 
committee. 

The ad hoc committee rrfph^requently during a 



two to three month period (usually November to 
January ). The first year, the ad hoc committee met 
twice a week for three weeks, This schedule has 
been extended with fewer meetings over a longer 
period to provide more time for members to absorb 
information and make decisions. During the fourth 
year, the ad hoc committee met weekly for three 
months, with additional meetings scheduled as 
needed. 4 

Allocation Process 

Following publicity in the newspapers In trfl fall, 
the city's 1 4 council districts are paired and seven 
public hearings are held throughout the city, one in 
every two districts, Hearings are held in November 
and December in target areas located within the 
paired council districts, A televised city-wide 
public hearing summarizes the recommendations 
of the seven district hearings. 

Suggestions for both city-wide and target area 
projects are made by target neighborhood ^ 
residents and others In attendance. Projects are 
listed on a board at the front of the room, 
discussed, and ranked by majority vote. After 
projects are ranked, citizens elect two 
representatives to serve on the ad hoc committee. 
In the first year, City HUD staff intended that only 
one representative would be elected from each of 
the seven hearings, forming an approximately 20- 
member ad hoc cr/mmittee with a two-to-one ratio 
of appointed to elected representatives. However, 
at the first hearing held the first year, a district city 
councilman and several of his constituents 
indicated their firm intention to elect two 
representatives, They did so and the practice of 
electing two representatives at. each succeeding 
hearing prevailed. Those elected often represent 
the gen era! sentiment expressed in project 
priorities and are expected to p.usri for those 
priority projects on the' ad hoc/committee. Some 
target neighborhood leaders recognized that one 
way to get projects funded for their areas is to get 
numbers of neighborhood residents to lobby for 
projects at the hearing. City HUD officials 
recognize that hearings can be stacked by 
neighborhood or special interest groups in the 
absence of a residency requirement for 
representatives and electors. However, no abuse 
has occurred to date and there are no plans for 
amending the rules. 

The list of specific projects presented at fce 
public hearings is compiled by staff for the Ad Hoc 
Advisory Committee, The list provides the 
committee with information on each project's 
origin, the degree of support it received at the 
hearings, the particular hearing(s) at which it was 
proposed, the number of persons voting for the 
project, and the number of persons attending the 
hearing. 

The committee also receives a tentative^budget 
document listing general areas and particular 
projects in line item form; The documentVists the 
previous year's expenditures, and, presents 
several blank columns across the page to be filled 
in during the course of the process with 



comparable line item recommendations from City 
HUD staff, the mayor and city council 

At the first ad hoc committee meetings, 
department heads and representatives of 
governmental and private agencies present project 
proposals. The committee then evaluates ail 
.projects proposed at the public hearings, at 
committee meetings by departments and 
agencies, and by City HUD staff; City HUD staff 
recommendations include a substantial figure for 
the Neighborhood improvement Mechanism and 
for the continuation of basic redevelopment efforts 
in the urban renewal project areas, 

A final budget is prepared with the ad hoc 
committee and City HUD's recommendations 
listed side by side. Occasionally there are small 
differences between the two sets of - . , 

recommendations, The CDBG budget, with these 
differences noted, is sent to the mayor whose staff 
reviews the proposals and fills in the mayor's 
recommendations on the document for each line 
item. The mayor supports the citizen participation 
process but does not become involved in its day- 
to-day work. The ad hoc committee's 
recommended budget is then forwarded to the city 
council accompanied by a letter from the ad hoc 
committee chairman, summarizing the 
composition of the committee, the effort it put into 
deliberations, and its rationale for including or 
excluding certain items. The City HUD director, the 
ad hoc committee chairman, and perhaps several 
committee members, appear before two 
subcommittees of the council designated toreview 
the CDBG budget. They aiso may appear before 
the full committee which recommends the budget 
to the 1 9-member council. The council Modifies or 
approves the CDBG budget. Where there are 
differences between the cftizens and City HUD 
staff, the council generally agrees with the 
citizens. In the first two years, few or no changes 
were made. In the third year, several council 
members had an interest in ensuring that their 
districts received a certain portion of recreation 
projects. The council approved neighborhood 
recreation projects not recommended by the 
committee However, they accepted the 
committee s recommendations in all other areas. 

The ad hoc committee has very little involvement 
with the implementation of CDBG projects. 
Neighborhoods rely on information and assistance 
from the neighborhood planner in monitoring 
projects. They also may call on their city council 
representative whornay be able to push a project 
along by contacting city departments, 

EXEMPLARY ASPECTS OF CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION IN JACKSONVILLE 



Televised Public Hearing 

An eighth public hearing, a city-wide forum 
which presents the recommendations of the other 
seven, is televised by a local television station 
During the first and second year of CDBG, thf first 
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hearing was televised to fijmulpte interest. 
Televised public meetings^ Jacksonville are a 
frequent occurrence, with all city council and 
school board meetings receiving coverage. These 
televised sessions are a prime source of 
information abouyocal government for many 
Jacksonville citizens. 

Staff Support for the Ad Hoc Advisory 
Committee 

The top revel City HUD staff including the 
director attends Ad Hoc Advisory Committee 
meetings. City HUD staff functions in an advisory 
and support capacity. Staff usually offers 
information and recommendations only when 
asked. Staff alerts the ad hoc committee early in 
the process of any differences and the reasons for 
them between City*HUD's and the ad hoc 
committee's CDBG recommendations. The City 
HUD staff also advises the committee on how to* 
present its recommendations to the council. 
Citizens bring neighborhoods and city-wide 
redevelopment needs before the council indicating 
citizen support for both neighborhood and 
departmental priorities. 

Expanding Jole of the Ad Hoc Committee 

The citizen participation plan was formulated J 
the first three years by staff, Prior to the fourth year 
City HUD staff consulted with the committee on 
the form of the fourth year process, While no major 
changes occurred, it indicated the increasing 
scope of the committee's interests, 

With CDBG as the major source of capital 
revenue, the committee has been confronted wjth 
a demand for recreation projects from the 
Recreation Department and some members of 
council. To resolv^this problem, the Ad Hoc 
Advisory Committee, with the support of City HUD 
staff, has recommended in its fourth year 
proposals that the council propose a recreation 
bond issue to provide capital funds for recreation 
projects. 

Staff Support of and Outreach to 
Neighborhoods 

City HUD has committed staff time and CDBG 
funds to initiate neighborhood advisory groups 
through the Neighborhood Improvement 
Mechanism, These target neighborhoods have had 
substantial influence in defining their needs and 
in selecting appropriate CDBG projects. Several 
neighborhoods, working directly with city staff, 
developed a range of activities and an active 
leadership. However other neighborhood groups 
remain dependent on City HUD staff for such basic 
tasks as phoning residents to inform them of . ' 
neighborhood meetings. In January, 1 978, City 
HUD staff was seeking ways to organize 
neighborhoods and to provide them with 
information and technical assistance which will 
place neighborhoods in a position independent of 
city staff. / * 



Film 

dfty HUD produced a short color film on the 
^ Neighborhood improvement Mechanism Program 
Mn Jacksonville to publiciie the program and 
demonstrate to other neighborhood residents the 
ways in which they could organize afid plan for 
their areas, It circulates a copy of the film to 
interested groups. 
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OAKLAND 



Central California, near coast 



Location 



Population: 362,000 
41% nonWhite 
Median income;' $9,626 
11-7% unemployed 
1 2% below poverty level 



Community 
Socioeconomic 
I© 



Council-Manager. Nine-member oily council elected at large in 
nonpartisan elections, Seven members each represent one of seven 
electoral districts. An at Icyge representative and the mayor also 
serve on council. The mpyor Is elected directly. 



Form oi 
Government 



Urban Renewal, Neighborhood Development Program, Model Cities, 
Water and Sewer, Open Space, Neighborhood Facilities 



Previous Inderal 



CD Grants 




4th year: $11,000,000 
3r{J year: $12,124,000 
2nd year: $1 2,738,00p 



Office of Community Development 
" Mr. David Hoard, Director 
1333 Broadway 
City Center Plaza 
Oakland, California 9481 2 
(415) 273-3348 



CDBG Funding 



CDBG Program \J 
Administered by 
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Citizen participation In Oakland's CDBG 
Program stems from experience under the Model 
Citifsand Urban Renewal Programs; The CDBG 
Program's citizen participation process provides 
resident participation through organizations in 
seven target neighborhoods, while simultaneously 
" conforming tp strong policy guidelines from the 
mayor, city council and a city-wide advisory group, 
and to the technical advice of professional 
administrators. 

BACKGROUND OF CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION IN OAKLAND 

The issues of citizen participation and 
community control in Oakland have been the 
subject of many academic studies. During the 
Sixties, several social service agencies intensified 
efforts to increase citizen action. The Oakland 
Model Cities program.typified the conflict between 
residents of Model Cities neighborhoods and 
administrators across the country, The Mode! 
Cities program was in West Oakland, which was 
also the site of the Community Action Agency's 
operation and extensive urban renewal efforts The 
Model Cities board, called the West Oakland 
Planning Committee, was composed of two 
delegates from all organizations which operated in 
West Oakland. In addition, representatives were 
chosen in elections held in West Oakland, By 
1 988, 1 65 organizations belonged to the West 
Oakland Planning Committee, The committee 
exerted considerable control over expenditures of 
Model Cities funds through a "dual green light" 
policy The policy required that both the city 4 
council and the committee approve any action 
affecting the West Oakland neighborhood. The 
Oakland City Council is made up of members who 
represent the districts in which they live but are 
elected at large /Minority membership has 
historically been small, despite the city's large 
minority population Because Oakland has a 
Council-Manager form of government, the council 
defines general policy only, leaving more specific 
policy decisions to the city manage/, 

West Oakland has had two urban renewal 
projects: one clearance project which resulted in 
the construction of multifa'mily housing, and one 
housing rehabilitation project in a 56-block area. 
The homeowners' group in the rehabilitation area 
still functionsas a neighborhood association and 
Project Area Committee independent of the West 
Oakland Planning Committee, J 
Oakland's major urban renewal projects were tg^ 
revitalize the downtown, A citizens 1 group, the 
Oakland Citizens Committee for Urban Renewal i 
(OCCUR) was formed in the early Sixties to advise f 
the city on the renewal^rogram. Its members, 
appointed by the mayor, were representatives of 
the business community In 1 968* there was racial 
turbulence in Oakland following the death of 
Martin Luther King, Jr When black groups'filed an 
administrative complaint with HUD to cut off 
Oakland's urban renewal funds, HUD required the 
city to change its citizen participation process. 

4 ' ' 



» Consequently, the city set up a task force, which 
consisted of representatives from community 
groups, Legal Aid attorneys, the Planning 
Commission and similar organizations. The task 
force concluded that OCCUR should be 
reconstituted, OCCUR thus became an elected 
organization with two representatives from each 
city council district and six at large members, 
OCCUR, which was representative of low-income 
and minority residents of the city, received funds 
for a staff in 1 971 . By the time the CDBG Program 
was initiated, active citizen Project Area 
Committees were advising the city in several 
areas. 



PROCEDURES AND STRUCTURIS OF 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN CDBG 

In 1 974, OCCUR was hired by the city to propoi'e 
a plan for meaningful citizen participation in the 
CDBG Program. With the asfeistance of \ 
neighborhood groups across the city, OCCUR 
developed the citizen participation structure 
which was adopted by the city council in May, 
1 975. It includes councils in seven target areas 
and a Community Development Advisory 
Commission which recommences an annual CDBG, 
budget to the city council. The process is directed 
toward "building a partnership for change" as 
opposed to the Model Cities-style political 
adversary process. 

District Councils 

The boundaries for the seven low- and 
moderate-income districts were determined by the 
Oakland Redevelopment Agency OCCUR, and 
neighborhood groups. These boundaries generally 
correspond with existing natural, historic and 
census tract boundaries/but do not correspond to 
city council districts. 

The city contracted with OCCUR to assist in the 
development of district councils, The city council 
resolution which established the citizen 
participation process stated that anyone who 
works, lives, operates a business, owns property, or 
represents an organization in a district may 
participate in the cffMqct council. With this 
restriction, a steering committee in each district 
wrote bylaws fo%its own district council. 

District councils differ in organization, For 
example, in North Oakland only representatives of 
organizations may vote; 56 organizations are 
represented in the district council, In Chinatown/ 
Central District, a 21 -member board is elected by 
those who attend an annual meeting. In Fruitvale 
and Elmhurst, the districts are divided into 
precincts, which in turn elect representatives to 
the district councils, Each district council has the 
assistance of a district coordinator from the Office 
of Community Development, The district 
coordinator attends all meetings and acts as 
liaison between the'city government and the 
neighborhood, The office performs clerical tasks 
for the districts and provides them with information 



and technical support. 
The district councils consider everyday 
* problems of government services; their main 
purpose, however, is to provide neighborhood 
advic'e for planning and implementing the*GDBG 
Program. Each district council identifies specific 
projects and submits requests for funding, 
Requests are generally^ubmitted through the 
district coordinator and processed through a 
special review (administrative process 3002), 
"permitting each city department concerned with a 
project to review it. if the project is acceptable to 
the department, the department staff estimates its 
cost. The coordinator then brings the project' 
request before the Community Development 
Advisory Commission for inclusion in the CDBG' 
budget. 

Chairpersons of District Councils 

- 

The seven district council chairpersons meet 
regularly to discuss issues common to them, 
OCCUR coordinates these meetings. The 
chairpersons constitute a small group withwhom 
the city bargains about district issues. The 
chairman of the chairpersons usually attends 
advisory commission meetings, 

Community Development Advisory Commission 

Originally established asVfT , *M^member body 
the Community Development Advisory 
Commission was recently reduced to seven 
members who ar6 more representative of 
community development district residents than 
the previous commission. Members are appointed 
by the mayor and approved by the city council, 
i^ith the assistance of the Office of Community 
Development, the commission is responsible for 
developing a recommended CDBG budget each 
year The Office of Community Development 
prepares agendas, collects background data and 
Information, .and transmits the commission's 
recommendations to the city council The 
commission meets twice a month and quarterly in 
one of the seven districts. The commission has 
three committees which meet regularly to consider 
issues related to rehabilitation, economic 
development, and socia^ftrograms and program 
evaluation, 

* Application Process 

Planning for the CDBG Program begins nine 
months before the application is submitted to HUD 
and over 1 2 months before the program year 
begins The Office of Community Development 
prepares a calendar of meetings for the 
Community Development Advisory Commission s 
review After approval the calendar is distributed 
for public comment The Office of Community 
Development, through the district coordinators, 
invites the district councils to submit proposals for 
CDBG funds, The staff, Ihe commission, the 
district councils, and the chairpersons hold 
meeting^ throughout the year to develop project 

/.: <* 



recommendations. The cbmmis*si6n fevjtf&s the* 
information and prepares a draft application. The 
city council examines the draft and holdst&p work 
sessions and a public hearing tondlscuss it. The 
commission holds a public hearing on the first" 
draft application and another meeting to allow 
chairpersons, district council members and 
departments, to comment on the proposed budget., 
1 £fter several additional meetings, the staff V 
•prepares a second draft application, whereupon ; /, 
the city council holds another public hearirig- The; 
second draft is amended, if necessary, anA •' 
submitted for environmental review. 

According to city staff, the nine-month span of 
citizen involvement in planning CDBG activities 
may prevent some citizens from becoming active, 
The long lead time does, however, give citizens an 
opportunity to,develop complete proposals. 



EX1MPLARY ASPf CTS OF CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION IN OAKLAND 



CDBG Calendar * 

With citizen approval, the Officeof Community 
Development each year publishes a calendar of 
activities in the citizen participation process. The 
widely circulated calendar allows people 
interested in the CDBG Program to know in ■ 
advance when the important decisions will b# 
made and to plan their strategies for intervening in 
the application process. 

Input Summary 

In late August, before the first draft is written, the 
Office of Community Development writes a 
summary of proposals submitted for CDBG 
funding, Fisting the proposal initiator and the 
expected project cost. This summary is distributed 
to staff, district councils, the commission and the 
city council before the first draft budget is written. 
As a result, all proposals are made public and are^ 
open to discussion. • % 

,> -y : , 

Two -draft Process for Development of 
Application 

By preparing two distinct draft CDBG 
applications, one before a city council public 
hearing and one after the hearing but before the 
second public hearing, the Office of Community 
Development opens the process for comment, 
Citizens can see if their comments have been 
incorporated in the drafts. Since the first draft is 
not a final document, tha staff, the Community 
Development Advisory Commission, and the city, 
council are more likely to listen to comments and 
make revisions. The first draft-ie given to district 
councils to discuss and vote on suggested 
changes. \ 
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Cooperation among District Councils 

Neighborhood competltiQrti^mimmsl; 
have usually agreed to dispir^s W^VaXaid to the 
; taVget areas. Previously, funds had tiWert ' 
concentrated in West Oakland, Though no"fair 
share" policy for distribution of funds exists, the 
amount of money given to each district is 
somewhat balanced. Several factors contribute to 
the lack ^neighborhood competition. First^while* 
the chairpersons of the district councils and 
leaders, in- the neighborhoods are advocates for 
their neighborhoods, they are also familiar yvlth the 
prbbJ^ijs In other areas, Second, in several cases 
vyhei#4fompetition could have been volatile (for 
^amiile, the location of a single city-wide facility), 
the cit^ commissioned nee^ studies which added" 
impartial statistical evidence to support one 
location over others, 

V # 

District Council Role in Monitoring and 
Evaluating '' *'!?.„; 

Thejdistrict councils watch to ensure that money 
Is spent properly. Often, thedistrict coordinator 
receives criticisms of the ^drknrtanshlp or 
scheduling of proj^Ht^ jn one case, the district 
council monitored invoices, for ail expenditures oh 
a neighborhood park pro/eot: No established 



mechanism e^istifigr orteqkmg or evaluating, so it 
occurs on an ad jioc^ba^is, - ; / r 

Administrative Reviaw Procesl .•• 

An adtTjtnistrative process (known in Oakland as 
3002) requireg^hat each city department 
concerned with a particular proposal review it. The 
process guarantees that thCcommunUy;- 
development staff is aware of what all city- 
departments are planning and vice versa: this 
facilitates increased communication between city 
departments and enables the Community 
development staff, which has regular contact with 
citizens via the district councils, to provide 
, lncre$sed information to residents, 

Role of OCCUR v 

• The Oakland Citizens Committee for UrbariV ■! *: 
Renewal serves as a coordinator otcitizen opinion 
on all city policy and programs, ana operates a si an 
Independent citizens' lobby The organization 
receives CDBG funds as well'as other public and 
private money In the past, the Community 

>deVelopment Advisory Comhflflpsion recommended. 

■ ttiat OCCUR not be funded because they could nor 
agree on Its future role, but the city council 
restored its funding, OCCUR's unique perspective 
has helped phape Oakland's CDBG Program/ 
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11% non white 
Median income: $10,208 
■• 3,9% unemployed 
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Mayor-Council. Seven -member council efected at large in . ^F&Ttti of 
• \ nonpartisan elections. Mayor elected diVectty. 



Government 
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CitteeR participajtfbp kftfke CDBG Program in 
Omaha evolved intern informal process primarily 
between the clty^Sthoullhg and community 
development stdlf ^n^ .neighborhood 
organizations. The ctty Has abandoned a three- 
tiered citizen parttolpatlan structure in favor of a 
direct relationship^etwlfen city staff and ' 
neighborhood^, V:v -j-ftu'V. " • 



BACKGROUND OF CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION IN O^AHA 

Omaha has a Ion*) history of community 
development activities and a tradition of informal 
citizen participation, Through federal programs, 
the city built low-income public housing in the 
Thirties, the Fifties/aft^! In the mid-SUties. 
However, voters defeated proposals to partfeipate 
in the federal Urban Renewal Program three times, 
in *{ie Fifties and the mid- and late-Sixties. 

In 1 965, Omaha began a comprehensive city- , 
Wi.be stugy of housing and community „ * ■'• 
development needs Jo advise on the study, the 6 
mayor appointed a committee of 144 citizens from 
community clubs, neighborhood groups, and 
downtown businesses The committee 
ree<jnVmgnded a multifageted program to halt the 
rapid deterioration of the.easterft h a I f of the city, 
Committee attendance, however; began to wane 
. and finally dwindled to a eorerof seven who voted * 
to 'disband- Most of the propbsais recommended 
by the Community Renewal Program were hot 1 
implemented,. However, the Office of Nei^btirhood 
Development and Improvement was estabri^hbd in 
: the City government to work with neighborhood 
groups and a doncentrated Code Enforcement 
Program was implemented in two sectipns of 
Omaha, - "*•-•■; ■ . V .W \ 

In the early Seventies a' group of citizens 5 
concerned with ti^il ^igttts Ispubs offered their 
assistancejo the citato plan for the .. v .< 
redevelopment of dmaha^s blighted areas The 
result wa§t„he formation of an Ad Hoc Committee 
with a wording group of about 30 citizens. The y 
committee included representatives from the 
Planning Department, the City Attorney's Office 
an9 the Office of Urban Resources, a successor 
agency to the Office of Neighborhood 
Development and Improvement, It focused on 
problems of inner city redevelopment and IdW- and 
moderate-income housing. The committee divided, 
into subcommittees (such as zoning, land use, real 
estate, and financial Institutions) and prepared a 
report It obtained a commitment from a mayoral- 
candidate to create a city agenc^Jaaddress 
problems i^ these areas. When that candidate was 
elected mayor, he created a new Department of 
Housing and Commyrxity Developj^ertt^which :. 
included the Office of Orban Resources, ar>cT . . ; 
charged it with carrying #ut development activities 
including citizen participation,, . 

48 ■ :>'i\,* .-vV ; ■ "'. 



PROCEDURES AND STRUCTURES OF 
• CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN CDBG 



Initial Citizen Participation Process In CDBG 

In 1 974* the city council approved a Community 
Development Master Plan which divided the 
eastern half of Omaha into eight planning areas', 
each with its own council of neighborhood officers. 
The department formulated an elaborate, , 
* formalrzed mechanism ffir receiying^nd ranking 
citizen proposes. Neighborhood groups^ahd 
citizens in a planning area presented proposals to 
, the Planning Area's Citizen Council, The area "\ s 
■■ councils were responsible for working witrfsmaller 
, neighborhood groups in planning project^ as well 
." \ as in solving other neighborhood problems. The 
councils elected a chairperson^viee-chairperson, 
and a secretary; A housing and^ community ■ 
development ^taff member, called, a '"community' 
developer" was assigned to workjwith th^ 
councils, manage existing neighborhood projects, 
and serve as a planning coordinator anlb teghnicpl 
advisor for hew proposals, 
Each area council recommended priorities % ' ,< 
: Casually its top two) to a city-wide Gomfnujiity 

pevelopment'Advisdry Committee. The * y- 
/ chairperson and vice-chairperson from each afea 4 
council,served on the advisory committee, Nine* 
j other rriernbers, representing the elderly, ihe * 
handicapped, business, real estate, and the city at 
large were appointed to the committee by the 
, . .mayor on the recommendation of the Housing and 
x - ^Community Development Department, 
1 " Area councils held meetings approximately 

twice a month to select final project priorities. The 
city-wide advisory committee met as needed, 
though at least five meetings were held) during the 
year 

Transition , , 

In light of the city's history of informal citizen 
participation efforts in a variety of program areas, - 
citizens, departmental staff and the city council 
recognized that this formal process was not . 
satisfactory for Omaha, Most neighborhoods were 
interested in funding their own needs. Few citizens 
vyho served on the advisory committee developed 
a view.of ar\d concern for the whole clty*There was 
also a feeling that the area councils were . ■ 
intervening structures restricting the direct access 
of neighborhoods to city staff. ' % 

In 1 976, a new director of the Housing and 
Community Development Department brough^a 
. change of philosophy and structure to citizen ~ „ 
' participation in Omaha's CDBG Program" With a , 
background i^Jihe city's Planning Department, the 
director was experienced in neighborhood " 
planning wi'th neighborhqodgroups. He was •/■•;■ 
, .■ v reapecied by the neighborhood's fftr these efforts 
■ ' as well as for directinga 'fti^ssiveterreTef fOct 
followNgaJdisastroyrj in Omaha in 1 975, 

In a presentation to fh^^mmurttjy Qevelopment- 



Advisory Committee, the^lrector detailed the 
weaknesses of the existing participation process 
arid suggested a new, structure, After discussion 
and preparation of a new citizen partieipafter* plan 
by staff, which incorporated many citizen ■ * r 
suggestions'thfp^isory committee approved the" 
neW pidn and voted to llisfiand. 

Process In This Third! Ahd Fourth Y^ars 



million CDBG allocation was committed to a 
downtown mall project begun under the Open 
' Space Program. Over the mayor's objection, thp 
^Qoofkcil reallocated a portion of titers designated 
CDBG monies to fund other projects 
; recommendeH by neighborhoods? * 

Neighborhood Groups = * 



The hew qitizen partlcipatiqn^lan specifies 
three city- wfde public hearings be held through a 
fiveimonth allocation process from September to j 
January The first is held in mld-Septerpber, the* 
second in mid-November, tfnd the third in early 
January Al the first Rfc^Jlc hearing, staff Informs 
citizens about the ODBC? PfQgram \fi gllfterairthe 
eligible activities, and the amount of money . . . 
y available in light of pf^vjdysly committed funds, < 
*The staff providesdetails on the technical 
assistance available from city.departments, . 
particularly In the preparation. of an application, in 
the first war of the new process, approximately SO 
people attended the first hearing. However, the 
information was already available to the public - 
through letters, flyers, or wprd of mouth from 
housing and community development, staff and 
other citizens, ; 4 0 , oV .- V 

The second public hearing is held in mid- 
November on two consecutive nights. It is , ?v 
dedicated entirely to the presentation of proposals 

* by neighborhood ind other citizen groups f tQ the / 
mayor, the housing and communityfde^Qlopmeht 
staff, and a few city department heads and - J , . 
members of the city council Neighborhoods call 
the department in advan'ce of the hearing to* 
reserve a place on the agenda tten minutesfef new 
proposals and five minuteS;for carry-over projects). 
A ji$t of all presentations to be made is given to 
those attending the hearing. Neighborhood groups^ 
formally present their proposals and'usually wP* 
distribute copies to city officials in attendance. 
Proposals often use data and technical assistance 
given by housihg and community dev#!©pmen# 

* staff They^are presented before several hundred ^ 
citizens atid usuaNy take two evenings to present^ 

After these hearings, the proposals are 
numbered sequentially, indexed, and bound in a 

^siffgie volume which is circulated within the 
Housing and Community Development 
Department and to other department hefts. 
Priorities are assigned.to projects by t|je 
departmental staff in QooVdination with other 
departmeni heads and the mayor The njayor 
presents the recommendfttio.qs t£ thejcrty council 

^ approximate I y^pne month late^ . . . 

In'early January, a third p^ubiic Hearing on the 
recommended projects i*s helcj by the city council- 
At that time council makes the final alloiation *\ V 
decisions. The third year?the council approved 
over 90 percent of the administration's (mayor/ 
department/neighborhoods) recommendations. In 
the fpurth year, the citflcouncil accepted all 
recommended projects and tentatively approved 
additional projects presented by citizens at the 
second hearing. Almost $2,million of Omaha's $5 



— ^veFaHfte^h^orhoediir^^^ 
pripjr to the CDBG Program, One group in a small. 1 
blafck neighborhood began toorgarMftshortly V 
after the city's 1 965 riots. It bega/i crfanlng up the 

' neighborhood and had vacant, decaying/ 1 
structures demolished. After years of effort, some 
moderate-income housing-was built. The city is \ 
cprrently pursuing a^homeowner rehabilitation a/id. 
renovation program in the area. »' B 
V in another black neighborhood that recently had 
rindejgone transition from a white, middle-class 
areajrepidehts realized that they didn't kndw .their 
neigfbor^ Concern over the crime and vandalism, 
plaguing the 'neighborhood sparked organisation. 

In 1 third area, re^ld^nts used city staff ' 
assistafiS&and th^irown talenfs to form a 
neighborhood development corpotation toengkgf 
In housing rehabilitation, to keep vacant lots 
cleared, and toadvertise'tHeir neighborhood 

"among realtors and'others as a desftable (Jtece to - 
live. Other groups have fought, although oft^n 

" unsuccessfully, to improve city services and get 
capital projects in their areas. 

In general, neighborhood groups are organized 
on the issue of improving their neighborhoods. The 
visible effects of CDBG monies and an increase in 
the housing rehabilitation program buoyed 
attendance at some neighborhood meetings, 

f Xf MPLttRY^ASPECTS OF CITIZEN 
PARTICI^TI&N IN OMAHA . " 



Staff *|#ipennes'S'and Advocacy 

Omaha's citizen participation process relies on 
the openness and cooperation. of the housing and 
community development staff ^nd its advocacy 
role for neighborhood organizations and interests. 
The department director must maintain honesty, 
credibility and visibility in the neighborhoods and 
in the^jty gpvernment, Much rests on his 
perSCTTOlji^nd leadership. An assistant to the 
director wnb is directly responsible for citizen 
participati^ keeps in close contact with •' 
neighborhood organizations and city departments 

Community developers, the department's field 
staff persons, are assigned to each active 
neighborhood group. The flow of citizen 
information and suggestion's passes through the . 
community developers, the director's assistant, 
and other city.department heads and staff who 
answer citizen inquiries and provide technical 
Sfteistance to neighborhoods The quality and 
sincerity of these contacts are critical in 
maintaining the integrity and credibility of the - 
citizen participation process. 

S f ' AO, 



Departmental Cooperation * ~" . 

# In genera!, departmental cooperation die! not 
exist in the first two yearsotCDBG. The Housing 
anil Community Development director used the 
mayor's cabinet meetings to emphasize the 1 ( 

7 importance of departmental coordination with the 
neighborhood unit The Housing and Community 
Development Department has been able to gain 
the^oope r ' * " 



, ..rtments an£ help 
"lipfc" them into this citizen participation process. 
*Qne administrative technique which helped the 
department channel citizen Inquiries was the 
establishment of an action response team by the 
mayor's office. The mayor's staff compiled a list of 
individuals in a particular department whd could 
totalled to get something done; For example; lf§& 
neighborhood organization president or any 
citizen called Housing and Community 
Development about 'getting a truck to pick up trash 
.collected from peveral alleys, the fist would 
•suggest who might be called to ensure effective 
action, ^ ;:*v*-.' . , 

Encouragement of Neighborhood Organization 

The city's philosophy of community ^ 
development is to encourage neighborhood 
volunteer efforts, realizing that CDBG moniesfall 
short of what is needed. The Housing and 
Community-Development Department does not pay 
neighborhood staff nor does it contribute seed 
money to neighborhood organizations. In f 
cooperation with the neighborhood-oriented 
planning department, the department organized 
one group in a declining area in the city and has 
actively, encouraged abd supported pjher 
neighborhood groups withjechntcal assistance S 
and general staff and clerical assistance A . 
departmental newsletter, (originally an internal 



staff circular), is distributed regularly to 
neighborhood or^nfiatlon leaders and 1 active 
citizens* Memos and other letters are frequently 
sent to neighborhQpd organif aliens, freejy 1 
providing information ©atopics Important for 
neighborhoods and generally informing them * 
about city governffient Public hearing publicity 
appeWs in local papers as wail as through the 
, informal staffrneighbprhoQd network. A 



Neighborhood Notes" cojumn, which publicizes 
various neighborhood organization activities," 
appears twice weekly itf the major local paper The 
previous mayor and hjs department heads held .* 
several "Town Hair meetings, invitrng questions 
and problems frgnrr neighborhood reS!dents.*The 
current mayor has indicated that hi will continue * 
this practice* A ■ v * 

Neighborhood Planning * V* 

The Omaha City planning Department vvas 
planning with neighborhoods Ibnl before pe ; 
CDBG Program began, A relatively small 
department, it hires professibnA[ personnel on an'« 
internship basis and mtroduc^nternsfalts^wn * 
approach to planning. Consequently the V 
department as p whole shares a cohimon 
perspective and engages in neighborhood basfed 
planning in a cooperative mode with neighborhood 
residents T>£ sensitive step*by % Wtep manner in > 
which neighborhood planners plan with rather 
than for neighborhoods supports and reinforces 
the efforts of other crfy staf|>fnembers working with 
neighborhoods; Planners n^lprteigWborhoods get 
thfse neighborhood plans approved by council 
Tne plans are then general'guides for CDBG as 
well as other funding. Th?y also must be meshed 
with the Community Development Master Plan 
passed by city council in 1 9^4 and revised in * 
1-977 • ■ x 
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Population^ 31 $000 
1 5% non white 
Median income: $10,544 
.. 5.6% unemployed 
8% below poverty level 
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Mayor- Council. Severn -member counclTelec ted at large In partisan 

electrons. Mayor elected directly. 
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Urban Renewal, Neighborhood Development Program, Model Cities, 

Open Space, Neighborhood Facilities 
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4th year: $14,862,000 
3rd year: $18,835,000 
2nd year: $1 8,835,000 
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Citizens, elected ^ffleiats, and the city staff 
^ -crtated a-qitizenparticipation process that 

Integrated existing cltlzenjproups and created an 
atmosphere of understanding and compromise 
among citizens, £t Paul initiated a unified ' 
N^echanlsm for citizen involvement in all capital 
utrostment decisions. It developed a mechanism 
to inform citizens regularly about a broad range of 
issues Furthermore, it used neighborhood-based 
■ ptanrrrngio-Qncourage active citUen par t ic i pation 
in comprehensive planning decisions. 

BACKGROUND OF CITIZEN 
?. PARTICIPATION IN ST, PAUL 

■ St, Paul, a twin city of Minneapolis, has a 
progressive tradition of wide participation In 
political parties, labor unions, citizen commissions 
and boards, and other volunteer organizations 

- which formally or informally influence city policy 

. Community-based organizations grew in St. Paul's 
lower-income communities in the mid-Sixties in 

.. response to federal community action and. 
neighborhood development programs, 

.*" Neighborhood associations developed In the late 
Sixtieajo preserve middle-income neighborhoods. 

In the Sixties, a Minnesota law required that 
each city In the state form a citizen committee to 
review capital improvement projects funded by the 
city's sale of state-authorized bonds. The state * 
legislature specified that the committee in St, Paul 
must have twelve members, one from each of the 
city's state legislative districts. The CDBG citizen 
participation process later became part of citizen 
review of the city's capital improvement budget, To 
meet citizen participation requirements of the 
Housing and Community Development Act, the city ' 
organized a citizen forum in January, 1°975, The 
mayof appointed members of organized 
neighborhood groups, city-wide Civic 
organizations, and Neighborhood Development 
Program Project Area Committees to serve on the 
forum, The citizen forum proposed highly 
structured and well-funded district organizations, 
. but others in the city favored a less defined and 
less costly process, Public hearings to discuss the 
forums proposal produced heated debate, a 
Participants formed a committee to negotiate a 
' compromise with the finance committee of the city 
council. Many groups, including labor union 
representatives, the Chamber of Commerce, 
neighborhood and city-wide organizations, took 
part in the debate which produced the present 

.' . citizen participation process, 

PROCEDURES AND STRUCTURES OF 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN CDBG 

Citizen participation in St, Paul's CDBG Program 
is part of an integrated capital improvement 
Tr planning, programing, and budgeting process. The 
* ' *' "Unified Capit^tlmprovement Program and 
. Budgeting Process," which fftcludes the 
programing of CDBG money has several'access 
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points for citizens: the district councils, the Long 
Range Capital Improvement Budget Committee, 
and Its four citizen task forces? 

District Councils 

St, Paul's general district planning process . 
divides the city into 1 7 areas with district councils 
acting as the formal citizen voice of most districts. 
— Eaetvdfstrict includes several neighborhoods. - 
Distrrct lines were determined by the Office of City 
Planning with advice from an ad hoc housing c - 
committee of community organizers, Planning 
districts are hot congruent with legislative 
districts. In some districts a strong neighborhood 
organization existed prior to the general district 
:? planning process, In other districts, several groups 
of residents, businesses, or social service 
organizations we reactive. Still otfier districts had 
no organized group of any kind. 

The city established a ten-step process for 
recognizing district councils. The steps include 
agreement on district boundaries, development of 
bylaws, one neighborhood public hearing, and a* 
city council public hearing on the proposed 
structure of the district council. 

Each district defines ttje goals of its district, 
council and tailors the organization to the needs of 
the district. For example.^ne distffqt was divided 
into five precincts, and each precinct held 
elections for district council sgats. One week after 
the elections, other members were elected at large 
from those at the meeting; In another district, the 
district council appointed additional memberjbto 
ensure that all geographic, ethnic, and income 
sectors were represented. Residents and business 
organizations selected representatives to serve on 
. the district council in at least one district. 
Elsewhere, two strong neighborhood associations, 
which chose not to combine as a district council, 
each* attempt to represent one district, 
, District councils are helped by the citizen 
participation coordinator, a staff person in the ' i 

Planning and Economic Development Department, '■ ; 
who has been Instrumental in encouraging citizen 
organization and involvement. Each district . ,\y 
council also receives money from the CDBG > 
budget for organization and communications. 
Budgets range from $7,500 to $35,000 per district. 
Many districts also receive funding from other 
sources such as the United Way and local 
churches. The district councils determine how to 
allocate their budgets; most have used the money 
to hire staff, Depending on their budgets, districts 
hired from one to four community organizers and 
other workers. District councils cannot predict 
their budgets, nor can they explain why they get 
the amount of money they do, This problem has 
increased as the district councils have taken on 
more responsibilities, because their ability to carry 
out increasingly tech^pal work is more dependent 
on their paid staff assistance. 

The city's decision to leave the organization of 
disfrict councils to the districts had resulted in" 
some difficulties. Councils may be set up in an 
unrepresentative or impractical manner. For 
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example, one district council was able to generate 
; what appeared to be a neighborhood consensus 
about a particular issue with only a small 
percentage of residents represented. There are no 

■ ' prescribed standards tor conducting meetings and 
elections and therefore no assurances that they 
will be conducted in an organized manner, Despite 
potential problems, city staff and council support 
■ self-determination of operating procedures 

v> bocousejftey-believe each distrieHretinetHs 
unique, * V , 

General District Plans 

With the assistance of district residents, the 
Office of City Planning develops iong^ange plans 
' to consider physical, social, and economic needs 
of each district, A district council appoints a 
committee to write a preliminary plan which Is 
published in the neighborhood newspaper and 
mailed to district residents. The district council 
then holds meetings and workshops to discuss the 
plan, After considering the comments, the 
planners and citizens rewrite the plan for the 
district council's approval. The planning 
commission and city council review the district 
plan and officially adopt, modify, or reject it as part 
of the city's comprehensive plan, It Is anticipated 
that district plans will be revised every five years. 
w This long range planning process is a means for 
citizens to Initiate positive change rather than 
merely react to proposals and plans formulated by 
others. It also provides for the development of 
• district priorities in the yearly CDBG Program. 

Other District Activities 

District councils meet monthly to consider 
issues facing the neighborhoods, They receive 
notification and respond to city Initiatives In their 
areas. They also are well-informed bf zoning, liquor 
license applications and public works projects by 
means of the Early Notification Systepi, a 
procedure which requires t^at city departments 
notify citizens about intended city activities. 

The state and the metropolitan council also look 
to district councils for neighborhood advice on t 
state and regional activities. The district councils' 
role In the Community requires that formerly 
single-issue groups take positions on all district ~ 
activities. While crisis reactions to major events 
persist at the neighborhood level, the presence of 
an alert core of citizens has opened channels for 
negotiation and compromise. 

The working relationships of city departments 
and district councils, although not always &i 
satisfactory in the past, are Improving. Politicians 
In St. Paul believe departments will learn to 
. ■ consult with district coupcils because failure to do 
so can lead to strong opposition to fiity projects. 

The Long Range Capital Improvement Budget 
Committee 

The Capital Improvement Budget Committee is a 
1 2-member body of citizens apointed by the 



mayor. It has three citlien task forces: community 
facilities, streets and utilities, and residential and 
ecenomiadeveiopment Each task force is 
J composed of 17 members! one appointed by each 
district council and approved by the budget 
committee. [ . ' 

District councils, city departments, and private 
* agencies and organizations file requests for CDBG 

funding to the Capital Improvement Budget j 
^ommitteerwhich^sslgris each propasirto tHi~~ 
appropriate task force, District council proposals 
must' conform with the district plans, if they arid 
completed. District councils receive assistance in 
writing proposals from their community organizers 
and district planners, The Planning and Economic 
Bfte^opmentJDepartmint reyiews proposals to ■* 
determine eligibility fpr CDBG funding or funding 
from other sources, and furnishes the 
neighborhoods with this informatlon. . 

Task forces establish a schedule of meetings, 
during which citizen organizations, and city and 
agency staffs make presentations to support their 
proposals, For two months after these 
presentations the task forces rank each proposal 
according to a rating sheet developed by the city 
staff. The rankings are presented to the budget 
committee which develops a recommended set of 
priorities for the planning commission, the mayor, 
and the city council after a public hearing. The 
planning commission, the mayor the finance 
committee of city council, and the full city council 
review the proposed priorities and hold public 
hearings, The final CDBQ and capital budget are 
prepared for the mayor and city council by the 
Planning and Economic Development Department 
and the mayor's budget office. 

The districts set priorities for the expenditure of 
CDBG funds and other capital improvement 
money While not ajl projects on which districts 
place high priority are funded, the citizen 
participation mechanism has been successful In 
creating understanding as to how and why the 
final budget is formulated, Often, districts which 
do not receive their priorities one year will bargain 
fpr them the next year The budget committee 
makes final recommendations of budgeted items, 
which are largely accepted by the mayor and city 
council. 



EXEMPLARY ASPECTS OF CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION IN St PAUL 



Information Dissemination 



\<Early Notification System 

* l. The Early NofflEfcation System was established 
by a city councijiresolution in 1 975, The city-to- 

^neighborhood communication system, which 
originated In th|g citizen forum, was organized to 

o provide information to citizens on city activities, It 
rftiiiires each city department to notify a district 
council and concerned agencies and residents 30 
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days in advance of a decision on matters , 
concerning the district, Minutes of meetings/ 
zoning appeals, "license applications, and other 
notifications are sent to a eontinualJy updated 
mailing list. Organizers and residents feel that the ' 
system is essential to understanding the city's 
intentions, and preparing timely neighborhood 
responses. 



publishes the Annual Performance Report for the 
CDBG Program In summary form, This status 
report stater basic information about every project 
funded under CDBG.lt summarizes funded 
projects, how much of the budgetedlnoney has 
been expended, and the problems encountered, 
The summary Is plent through the Early Notification 
System, as are major budget changes, revisions, or 
amendments. 



* Neighborhood Newspapers = 

St. Paul has strong neighborhood newspapers, 
almost one per district, which are the major 
communication link between district councils and 
the public. Most district councils or neighborhood 
groups purchase monthly advertisements about 
activities, issues, or elections. Some district';, % 
councils founded their own newspapers; others 
were started by individuals, Some receive small 
subsidies from CDBG funds, but most revert life's 
come from the sale of advertising space. However, 
most are operating at a loss, 

Citizen involvement In Evaluation r : V : > ' v!-. J 

Every year an ad hoc citizens' advisory capital 
improvement committee, consisting of 1 2 
members appointed by the mayor and approved by 
the city council, evaluates the previous year's 
citizen participation process and makes 
recommendations for procedural changes. This 
procedure allows citizen advice on modifying the 
citizen participation process and makes sure that . 
changes are made public. 

While citizens play no formal role in 
implementing the CDBG Program, information 
about projects is made available to them. The 
Planning and Economic Development Department 



Representativeness 

Each district tries to create district councils 
representative of the population. While only 15 tq 
20 people serve as council members In each 
district (which may include as many as 26,000 
people), communication with the rest of the 
district— via newspapers, the Early Notification 
System, and direct mailings— is so regular that 
there are many well informed people, St, Paul's 
small black and Mexican-American population is 
well represented on the district councils, and on 
budget committee task forces. Furthermore, each 
district tries to involve local business people in the 
district councils, 

The budget committee's task forces are 
nominated by the district councils and approved/, 
by the Capital Improvement Budget Committee, 
One representative from each district serves on 
each task force. The twelve-member budget 
committee is appointed by the mayor, and does not 
include a representative from each district. As a 
result, some districts do not have an advocate 
when f inal recommendations are made. However, 
in 1 977, the Minnesota Legislature increased the 
size of the Capital Improvement Budget Committee 
from 1 2 to 1 8 members, This will allow each 
district council to be represented on the 
committee. 
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Citizen Participation in Cities 
of Between 100,000 and 250,000 
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, A committee of citizen volunteers in Allentown 
developed and Implemented a decentrallzid^ 
neighborhood-based citizen partial paf ion process, 
Originally intended for the Community. 
Development Slock Grant Program, the process 
functions separately from CDBG, After 
careful planning, citizens, largely Independent of ; 
city staff, successfully executed a strategy for 
organizing neighborhoods, particularly In areas 
where nq neighborhood effianiiations existed, At 
the conclusion of 18 months of work, the * 
committee established the Community of 
.Neighborhood Organizations to support these 
growing neighborhood groups and provide a forum 
for their representatives to raise a variety of 
neighborhood issues at the city level. 



BACKGROUND OF CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION IN ALLENTOWN * 

Allentown is a medium-sized, northeastern city 
which h^s experienced deterioration and blight in 
both commercial and residential sections of its 
downtown area. A substantial portion of the city's 
housing stock 15 mrir^than fb/ty years old. 
However, the ci^^^ighbqrh,oi^ds are small and 
generally stable' Many residents retain their ethnic 
identity 

Allentown has participated in federal community 
development programs for over 20 years. The city's 
Urban Renewal arid Neighborhood Development 
projects directed by the; f Allentown Redevelopment 
Authority, have included major acquisition, 
; cleai^anceiartd reconstruction activities in the 
downtown ar^as^antf preservation, , 

and public faciift^mlprovem in two 

deteriorated centfai city neighborhoods. 

Prior to CDBG, citizen partifcipation in these 
activities occurred through a Project Area 
Committee for downtown redevelopment and a 
Citizen Advisory Team of residents In the two 
neighborhoods, Completion of downtown Urban 
Renewal plans and implementation of multiyear 
revitalizatron plans in the two neighborhoods have 
consumed nearly all of Allentown's CDBG funds in 
the first four: year's- of the program, 'J*-' , 

Several other neighborhood organizations 
existed prior to 1975. These organizations exerted 
pressure oh the mayor and city council to Improve 
services for their areas. 



PROCEDURES AND STRUCTURES OF 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN CDBG 

The mayor and the Community Development 
Department held five public hearings In different 
locations of the city as the citizen participation 
component of the first-year CDBG application. City 
officials sought to expand the citizen participation 
process In the second year, ^ 

In the summer of 1 975, midway through 
implementation of the first-year program, the 
department contacted approximately 50 cities, 
soliciting information on the structure and * 
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operation of their citizen participation processes 
While admiring many of the approaches, Allentown 
officials wanted to avoid the experience of one city 
whose citizens had rejected a city-formulated plan, 
Officials decided to as^tizens to devise a plan 
for participation, - 

Establishment of a Citizen Committee 



To begirfto fashion a citizen participation 
process, the mayor and the community 
development director held four meetings with 
citizens in July 1 975, The informal meetings, 
bi!!ed*as "let's Talk" were advertised by posters 
and through church, newspaper and radio 
announcements. The city also sent invitations to 
particularly active citizens and enclosed reply 
postcards, Between 60 and 70 people attendee^ 
each meeting, Tttttse attending were among the 
most active cftt^^in the cft^bften associated ' 
with a social a|ert^y, civic or community •.. 
organization, 

The mayor and community development staff 
explained the Housing and Community 
Development Act and the need for citizen / . 
participation, Thl^enumerated existing m 
mechanisms in Allentown and described how 
several other cities were going about citizen 
participation. Officialsjstressed the need for 
communication between neighborhoodsfand city 
hall prior to official actions, During the fpeetlngs, 
officials solicited volunteers for an ad hoc 
committee that would recommend a citizen 
participation plan. Despite skepticism about the 
.city's seriousness, 64 people signed tip for the 
" committee and more than 40 attended its first 
meeting, " 

The mayor continued to recruit other citizens for 
the committee, especially business arid 
professional people and eventually appointed all 
who had either volunteered or.been recruited. A 
core of between 20 and 30 people carried out the 
committee's work, ;ff 

At first, the mayor met with the committee, An 
agreement had been reached that ¥ a chairperson 
would toe elected at the sixth meeting. However 
when the mayor vyas absent at the third meeting, 
the commrtlee'eleQted its own chairperson and 
from then on began to chart a course increasingly 
independent of city hall. 

The committee's work occurred in several 
phases. First, it examined existingteitizen 
participation mechanisms in Allentowft\"Diese 
included: city council and council coffm$tee 
meetings open to the public; the use o|4lygrs 
containing messages and program Information 
from city departments in the quarterly water bills; 
a weekly call -in program on public television in 
which the mayor council members an$bther city 
officials appear in turn; a mobile "Let's Talk" booth 
at banks, shopping centers and other public 
places to answer citizen questions and receive 
and follow up on complaints; appointed 
authorities, boards and commissions and ad hoc 
groups; and some neighbdrhood-based civjc . 
associations that work closely with the city. The 
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committee criticized most mechanisms as not J v .. 
being citizen participation and decided that a more 
/coordinated process was needed to express 
citizen views to city officials* 

From December, 1 975 thfbugh March, j 976, the 
committee explored various forms of citizen 
participation in other cities. The department staff 
presented written abstracts of the CDBG citizen 
participation process in several other cities, 



Instructors from Lehigh University and several 
professionals in the field lectured on possible 
c. alternative citizen participation models for 
AJIentown. 4 

, As^e next step, the committee divided into 
subcommittees. One subcommij^^examined * 
alternative forms and presented three plans to the 
fuH committee, Two other subcommittees prepared , 
v .to promote the plan eventually adopted. 

Committee m,f rubers decided to present the final 
plan directly t^jthi citizens instead of going ^ack 
to the mayor. J$s committee made two cit^-wide 
^- ^'presentations of its plan in June, It advertised the 
P presentations irythe newspapers, on billboards, by* 
a radio jingle, and by direct mail. Eighty-three 
people attended the first meeting and mpr6 than 
50 the second. ,; V*V^ ! ? 

. ^Implementation of Jhe Process " . 

The committee devised a strategy for taking the 
plan to neighborhoods arrd'simultaneously 
establishing a core grouping each. It envisioned •, 

> that neighborhood residents would begin meeting 
and eventually develop viable neighborhood 
associations. : ^ " \ 

First, the committee identrf ied : 32 city 
neighborhoods which were then'divided into eight 
* groups of four each in order to present the plan, To 
publicize neighborhood presentations, committee 
members composed a f lyer advertising the • 

: . jfiro posed citizen participation process and the . 

^ ■" •. schedule for neighborhood meetings. These wer§ , 
> delivered to every household in Allentown by GfeTAV 
workers. Over an eight-week period in the summer, 

>v ■- ■'committee members met with residents of Jill 32 •/ 
neighborhoods, . < . 

' " Attendance at the neighborhood meetings 

": ranged from 40 to 75. Citizens were greeted at the 
door referred to a large map, asked to note which 
neighborhood they lived in and asked to sit by 
neighborhood: A member of the committee chaired 
. each session and presented the citizen 
participation plan, Those attending were given an 
18-item questionnaire drafted by the committee , 
and reviewed by city officials that solicited their 
views on the plan, on the composition and role of 
neighborhood organizations, and on general 
issues of concern. After the general presentation 
of the plan by committee members and completion 
of the questionnaire by residents, members of the 
committee sat at tables with residents of particular 
neighborhoods, using the questionnaire to 
stimulate discussion. Before theend of the meeting 
most groups of residents had elected a temporary 
chairman. By early 1 978, approximately two-thirds 
of Allentown's neighborhoods had active 



.^y^asSociations, most of which were organized 
initially at these meetings 

Community of Neighborhood Organizations 

In October, 1 976, after more than a year of work, 
the ad hoc committee gained official approval from 
the city council in a resolution establishing a 
Community of hjatghborhood Organizations. 



Thirteen neighborhoods Joined the organization 
duringits first year. ByNSpring, 1 978, five additional 
neighborhoods had joined— a total of 18 ,' 
neighborhood groups representing over 84.000 - 
people, Despite the intent of their original 
organization underlhe CDBG Program, *, 
neighborhoods^^ based their associations on 
Issues such ^s' crime prevention, traffic safety, and 
quality of lifj^ rather than community development. 

At thecit^l&vel, the Community of Neighborhood 
Organisation^ is composed of a coordinating 
committee and issue committees appointed from 
time to time according to neighborhood interest. 
Neighborhoods may designate two representatives 
to serve on the coordinating committee. They may 
also designate *t wo representatives to serve on 
each !§sue committee relevant to tfieir 
neighborhoods. There are five issued ■•; 
,q^m.m|t|ees In various stages of organization: 
Piibj/d Safety (11 neighborhoods), Environment. 
, (Tj ^Housing (7), Taxation and Budgeting (6), and 
B^^Vtion (6). • t * > '■' [ r r 

) VVhire the neighborhood is the basic unit of the;' 
process; Issue committees provide a forum for both/ 
local and city-wid^ concerns. Each neighborhood 
organization functions autonomously, coming to 
the issue qdbrjmittees or to the coordinating 
co m rn i tte^al^le h eed arises. Issue committees , 
are orgapizatippaliy equal to the coordinating / 
com m i tte|f^t'e^ set their own agendas, do not 
heed to r^pdrt;to the coordinating committee and 
can feed back information to the neighborhoods. 

The Community of Neighborhood Organizations 
is more a federation of neighborhoods than a 
centralized structure. Power is decentralized to the 
neighborhood level. Neighborhood representatives 
• are required by the organization's bylaws to 
represent the will of the neighborhood 
organizations, not their personal views, While 
neigh borhoodjorganizations are growing in 
strength, they act in an advisory capacity and are 
not expected to be governing units, 

CDBG Allocation Process ' 

The ad hoc committee took longer than 
expected to formulate a citizen participation plan 
and therefore did not advise the city on CDBG 
during the second or third year of the program. In 
the first three years of CDBG, the staff wrote the 
participation plan, In the fourth year the 
community development staff sought advice from 
the coordinating committee of the Community of 
Neighborhood Organizations on how to structure 
the process, The city held four meetings in the 
second year, but reduced that to two in the third year 
because of low attendance- The committee 
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recommended returning to four "regional" ' 
meetings. It also recommended using a paid 

. newspaper ad instead ofta news story and that city- 
stiff conduct a workshop at the beginning of the 
CDBG process for the Communl^of V 
Neighborhood Organizations' coordinating 
committee an Ane additional representative from 
each neighborhood. 

in fhg fourth-year al location prodeaR, \hi 
Community Development Department sent each 
neighborhood organization a letter and 200 copies 
of a brochure explaining the CDBG Program, listing 
ipk dates arid times of public hearings and naming 

* a person lo contact at city hall. In addition, as 
suggested by the coordinating committee, the 
department staff held a workshop prior to the ^ 
public hearings for the coordinating committed 
and one person from each neighborhood: The staff, 
discussed the CDBG Program and the city's 

- current funding constraints due to commitments 
from previous years. Because the funds available 
were limited; representatives wondered why^the 
city bothered to consult with them at all. While only 
a small amount of CDBG funds was not committed 
previously, the staff .ekplaiiied that after the multi- 
year plan in one neighborhood is complete, over 
. $1 million will be availablp.for new projects, 

:$ Prior to the public.h.^aririgs, many neighborhood/^ 
chairpersons called or visited the Community - 
'Development Department to check on the 

-/ eligibility of particular projects and to receive 

>) : Qfher technical assistance in preparing proposals/ 

. Four pubJic hearings were held in November and 
December and were chaired by the mayor or a 
community development staff member 
Neighborhood groups and agencies presented 
their proposals orally and submitted a short 

/written statement after the hearing, ^bout the 
time of the hearings/department staff 
attended meetings in all neighborhoods, 
Otcca.sioft silly hearing testimony. When notified in 
advance by a neighborhood that someone wished 
Jtp present a statement, a court record^ 
accompanied a 1 staff member tp the neighborhood 
■meeting, ^ 

Work Week /V 

. The procedure for staff review of proposals 
remained approximately the same in the second, 
third and fourth years. After all proposals have 
been received, the department staff summarizes 
each proposal and schedules a single week of 
meetings in city hail to sort and evaluate them. 
During this "Work Week", neighborhood officers, 
residents, agency representatives and others are 
invited. Citizens are permitted to argue with staff 
but usually attend to observe. 

On the first day of Work Week, the department 
staff meets to discuss thegoals of the CDBG 
Program, the needs of the city, and the eligibility of 
proposals. They estimate costs for each project 
and investigate alternative funding sources. Later 
partlcularfproppsals are scheduled for discussion, 
Beginningbn the second day people who 
presented proposals are invited to attend. The staff . 
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diseusseiWoiontoafi and Informs the 
proposers of the project's eligibility and the staff's 
evaluation of its high, medium, or low priority, But 
staff does not tet! the proposal writer directly 
whether the proposals will be funded or not. the 
fhi^Apurth^d fifth days are devbted to further 
staff discussions, At that time, the staff wmesthe 
CDBG budget. The full five days are not always 
-needed^orthis^rOGessratafHhen^ubmj&the— 
CDBG application to city council for approval. Most 
funds are allocated to the Allentown 
Redevelopment Authority for the downtown and 
the two neighborhood renewal projects. The small 
amount remaining is used to fund projects 
requested by other neighborhoods and various 
social agencies. 



EXEMPLARY ASPECTS OF CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION IN CDBG 



Ad Hoc Committee , , . V v^.. 

; i.t^ead hoc committee's.sysfbm^tic survey of , , 
• eating participation 'mectianisms jn ^ilentown . 
.: : and i;ri other cities and its solicitation oi V * 
'% professional expertise provided.it With the 
" information necessary to select a structure 
••; appropriate to the city. It also gave the committee 
the impetus to set its course independent of the 
city. The committee's mandate from tfte mayor to 
devise a gtizen participation process and the 
relatively open manner in which the committee 
was formed also contributed substantially to Its 
eventual independence. r r i 

Cit^ and Staff Support 

Community,;development staff members 
provided advice and general clerical support as 
well as assistance In organizing and coordinating 
the various activities undertaker} by the ad hoc 
committee. The staff also provided city resources 
at critical times, For example, staff directed 12 ' 
summer employees, hired undeHhe 
Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Program, to study each of the city's 32 
neighborhoods and to devise a Strategy to 
effectively deliver flyers prior to the ad hoc 
committee's organizing meetings. . ■ % 
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Neighborhood Organizations 

AHentown has approximately 20 neighbort^^ 
organizations and 1 8 are part of the Community of 
Neighborhood Organizations. Except for those in 
the Redevelopment Authority's revitalization area 
and severalother older existing associations, most i\ 
neighborhoods did not have organizations prior to 
the organizing efforts of the ad hoc committee- 
Neighborhood organizations meet monthly, elect r 
officers and hold social activities. They are viable 
and are grdwirig in membership and general P 
pojitical i/ifluence. 
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Expanding the Scope of Citizen involvement 

The Community of Neighborhood Organizations 
has provided a forulti on several occasions for th e 
discusston of important public issues, * 
Organiiitlon leaders, despite strong 
discouragement from pity hall, organized a£ity- 
wlde public meeting bringing together all parties 
involved in a dispute over an Army Corps of 




wittf city hafi^ver a^difference In policy 
# ^(con^wHfl this focum agam^t the ad vice of city" ' 
offals) as ia test'bf the viabitit^of the Commurri 
of Neighborhood Organizations, * \ p 
4n addition, the Community of Neighborhood \ 
Organizations-held a pdntiqarcandidates nighty 
prrortQ the 1 977 pity-wide eleQtions. A^ajrothf r 
• tift^fneigh borfioods in pnepart of the cHly-brougnt 
in a speaker from HUD's Office of .Neighborhood 



Engineers plan to build a dam upstream orythe 
Lehigh River The Chamber of Commerce, the 
Federal Environmental Protection Agency 
landowners and the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
sent representatives to the meeting. Because 
construction o! the,dam,wa§ an emotional -v 
environmental issue, the meeting was packed _ 
Speakers were allowed S 2 minutes each to presf n't ; s 
their arguments. A question-and-answer session ••" ' 
followed, but no debatewas allowed. The forum 
focused attention on thi trade-offs involved in 
constructing the dam and was the nftost significant, 
public discussioh of the issue. A subsequent 
referendum defeated th| dam proposal by a 2-1 
margin. Citizen leaders saw this firsj encounter 




Voluntary Associations and Consumer Protection 
i rM^^hington , DjO.lp speak on neigh bo/hood 

iOns, - • ' ' . /■# .: 

eek in the CDBG Allocation Process 

(p^fvbrk Week is a jow-key event. Most / 
^neigTi,|^ood groups and agencies come in only 
, at thMfNi^their proposals are being considered, 
Th ey *a n '-ah swer staff questions, and offer 
additional sup port i Qg i nform aiion . Th eopport u n i ty 
to observe stiff delibf rations on CDBG projects \ 
and the bveral.J budget engenders art atmosphere* 
of openness and trust between citizens; and ' 
community deve^p^nent staff: 
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r Anchorage has made significant advances in 

^Wiieh participation in recent years, Citiieh- 
, initiated community councils that address a 
: variety of neighborhood jsiues, h$ve been 
/ organized in Many areas of the miinfcipallty The 
. Feder^ijon of Community Councils is an umbrella* 
•=.• organization providing assistance to these citizen 

councils/During the third year of. eDBck tJie city 
., -\c ont rac .ted wi th th e ^fadarat i QFuto-^sponsor- 
neighborhood meetings for the development of. 'trig 
'CDBG applications; Citizens submit proposals . 
through neighborhood meetings which are f "' 

• conducted Osing a nominal grou process, Th is • 
- system facilitates grass roots involvement. 

" . ,';•* - ■"• ? 

BACKGROUNb CmZEN 

P A R T I 'C I PAT ION IN ANpHORAGfi* 

Anchorage experienced rapid populatibn growth 
over the past decade. Housing and construction • 
costs are high, though rising wages have improved 

• the ability of working people to pay for goods and 
Services. Because of its rapid growth, the 
municipality only recently developed .cohesi ve 

^neighborhoods and viable community 
organizations Before 1 976, focal government . ' 
^respop^ibitities were.sr^ared by the City of 
T^chorage and the Greater Anchorage Area 
fiorough, which led to an overlapping and complex 
Systehn for service delivery. The unification of the 
city and'Jborough governments into a municipality 
has resulted in a more streamlined govern merit 
structure more accessible to citizens. 

The need for neighbbrhopd-based citizen 
participation in Anchorage was stated in public 
hearings on the borough's Comprehensive Plan 
held in late 1 974 and 197$. Citizens at the 
hearings sald they needed a better way for 
communities to bring their concerns to the 
attention of local government officials and 
agencies. As a result, m 1975, the borough council 
passed a n o rd i na nee establ is.h ing citi ten - 
organized community councils as the legitimate 
representatives of local qjtizerj interests, 

PROGlDURiS AND STWUCT^RIS OF C 
GITIZfN PARTICIPATION IN CDBG 



Community Councils 
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The community councils are neighborhood- 
based citizen organizations which are involved in 
many aspects of local government decisioh-V- 
Snaking. and administration. Councils identify % 
needs, initiate proposals for new programs, and . 
. channel complaints to appropriate municipal <u v 
departments. They advise the municipality on v 
zoning changes and recently have become 
involved in planning' Councils, functioning under a 
common set of bylaws recommended by the 
municipality, generally meet monthly The councils 
do not have staff and are not incorporated. 
, v Community councils are organized by the =- 
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citizerra, vj/ith limited muriicipti assiste*rioe arid 
d i rect idf) C itfze ns are responsible for mobilizing 
community Interest 

mapping the boundarlee of tfreir r\eighborhood$ 
and defining council purposes. The municipality ; ; 
requires that membership on ttie council be open * J 
to all residents*, property owners, and / ■* 
representatives Of associations and businesses \ f 
4Qeftt^d4riTthenelghb 

gro^ipdecides it has organized a sizable portion of '" 
the community it requests a public hearing before 
the municipal assembly the legislative branch of \, 
t h e municipal gove r n m en t. At the hearing, the 
citizen group must verify that it held at least two 
puWio neighborhood meetings that were 
sufficiently publicized. It also must present a 
rationale for its boundaries and provide evidence 
(primarily through meeting attendance) that its : " ' . 
members are representative of the neighborhood, 
The municipal assemblylhen votes on whether or 
not to designate it as the community councii for- 
that neighborhood. Neighborhoods began * ,! \ ; V» 
organizing councils in late 1974. By the close or 
1 977, 25 councils were recognized by the city and 
approval was pending for five others. 

The Federation of Community Councils 

Each recognized community couhcH l§ also a 
member of the Federation of {Jijmmunity Councils. 
The Federation is a nonprof it organization serving 
as a resource to community councils by providing 
Information, technical assistance, find clerical u 
support. It has 4 a full-time staff including an ' 
executive director, six VI§TA volunteers, aqd . ; 
clerical employees. It receives some funding from 
the municipality The board of the federation, 
which meets monthly, consists of the presidents bf , 
the member councils, Board meetings involve 
discussion of federation problems and issues, and* 
provide council presidents within opportunity to 
discuss common problems and develop . ✓ 
cooperative strategies. The federation also 
sponsors workshop^ on leadership skills, group 
■techniques., the local government structure and 
budget, and the dDBG Program. lt publishes a . — 
month ly^newsletter and other informational / 
materials, Thelederatiw lends, some support to 
n'e i g h bor h ob^S that are'seeking to Organize •. 
community ^^ncils, - ; . \*. 9 . 
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The Citizens Planning Committee ■'■'**■ — - ;x 

! ' . ^ t - - . ■ * i 

The citizen participation proceis used during'; 
thetnird year of the QDBG program differed^nly t 
slightly from tr\at -usea in ea tti e/r v y ea n$ , Th e { ^ /'-^ 
process for thelhird year m voiced aCTTizfei^^ ; 
Planning Commftteethat w^tf^ftvenf d ti^fttt^^^ 



Planning^Departmwt. Tfn'e.'cb.rh'm'ittee ^ufed%^ 
federation staff member, rfe^e^ntaflviS^^ ' 
several c0mmunit)^ounoirf'#rt^ens : w'bawere 4 ■ 
previously mv^lyad; antf a represep tat i v.e "of the 
Planning Depafitrn^pt: Thc^committee met " ' « y ' : . 
reguferly for S|j/eral monfhs to develop a pla?i for 
citizen i n:rjuf 'before bdgir^nir^g the ap^fccation , 
prbceS^ " _;>=-'■ ■ 5 \* ■ f^&'y \ .. 
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Jhe Citizens Planning Committee recommended 
that the city use the federation as a resource in 
implementing the citizen participation plan, and as 
a consequence, the municipality wrote a formal 
contract with the, federation, The federation was .• 
, \ to: (1) assist In organizing neighborhood ^ 
meetings; (2) assist In conducting an extensive 
pubJicity campaign; and; (3) furnish clerical '* % 
assistance for recording and distributing the > 
proceedings of each neighborhood meeting, Thfe 
Citizens Planning Commitfee, however, retained 
full responsibility for the overall logistical the , 
, process, Staffing was provided by the Planning 
Department with assistance from other 
departments as necessary 

Using its staff, the federation assisted the city in^ 
conducting an extensivepublicity campaign to 
inform citizens and groups about thaCDBG 
Program and the schedule for neignborta<igd 1 
meetings. Newspaper ads and radio t and Tv^ " 
stations publicized the meetings, anb four radio 
stations broadcasted paid advertisements. The 
federation also distributed 1 0,000 flyers 
throughout the community and mailed 500 
pamphlets to*key community groups explaining 
the CDBG Program. 

'Neighborhood Meetings; *• 

The citizen participation process used in 
Anchorage consists of two interrelated phases. 
During the first phase, neighborhood meetings are 
held to solicit proposals for CDBG projects. In the , 
second phase, these proposals are assessed by a 
project review committee consisting of citizens 
and Planning Department staff. ■** 

Neighborhood meetings are held in the evenings 
several weeks before the application is developed 
in vrfrious locations throughout the municipality 
The evening meetings use a nominal group 
process which encourages the active involvement 
of citizens and organized groups. Citizen^ 
Planning Committee members chair and conduct 
the meetings with staff assistance. The names and 
addresses of people who attend are recorded to 
, formally document attendance. This information is 
. also used as a mailing list for a follow-up letter 
from the mayor thanking the citizens for their 
interest and encouraging their future involvement. 

The meeting is opened by the chairperson who 
explains the purpose of the meeting. Index cards 
and pencils are distributed and the chairperson ' 
instruct%ifxJividuals to write their responses to the 
question, *lf you had $1 .76 million, how would you 
spend it to better the community?" While the 
question exaggerates the funding.available to the 
individual neighborhood, it stimulates active 
involvement. This "brainstorming" is^inltiated prior 
; . tQ any explanation of the eligibility requirements of 
the CDBG Program to encourage creativity and 
maximize the response 

When the people have written their ideas, a more 
detailed introduction^ the CDBG Program is 
presented'by the chairperson, who reviews the 
goals, objectives, and eligibtity requirements of the 
program and the type^cf projects funded in 
^ previous years. The projects recommended in* 
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meetings held in other areas of the municipality 
e also f re described, Finally, the chairperson 
explains the-procedurethat will be used for the? 
remainder of the meeting,' * ,f- J\ ' . 

After the general information on the 'CD Bp = 
Program is presented, community groups &re 
isked t§ present proposals they developed or 
tohicrrthey support. Organizations that usually 
make presentations are community counqils,' 
recreation groups, and the hrstorTeal sdciety.About 
2r>^ninutes is allotted for these proposals, and 
every effort is made to prevent any group's 
.domination of other stages of the meeting. 
When the community organizations have 
completed their presentations, the setting of 
priorities begins. The chairperson instructs the 
group on the process and divides the audience 
into small work groups. Each work group 
designates Its own chairperson to coordinate 
discussions and a recorder to take mtnutes. Each 
group member is asked to state an opinion on the 
neighborhood needs §md how they might be met 
with CDBG funds; Members may refer to the cards 
on which they wrote their proposal^ at this time. 
After each individual has aired his or her views, the 
work group develops the proposals it wishes to 
recommend. 

Facilitators (both staff and citizens) circulate to • 
answer questions concerning eligibility or 
feasibility of any proposal, They also monitor the 
" progress of groups and intervene when a group 
strays from the task or becomes dominated by one 
member. The proposals are 1 refined by the work 
groups and then ranked. Each member of the work 
group is allowed three votes, and the two or three 
proposals that receive the most votes are referred 
"to the chairperson of the meeting. The work groups 
are allowed roughly 30 minutes to complete their 
task, and the chairperson of the work group Is 
responsible to see that it completes the task on 
time. r v 

■ When the full meeting reconvenes, each of the 
work groups describes its proposals and why they * 
were selected, All proposals are listed on flip 
charts. The floor is then open for discussion. 
Similar proposals are consolidated and others are 
revised. Staff assist in estimating the cost of the 
proposals, Only those that are clearly ineligible are 
deleted. After discussion Jhe group votes on the 
proposals. Each individiAillis allotted five votes 
The first vote counts five points, the second vote 
counts four points, and so on. individuals 
representing community organizations are not 
allowed to vote. The votes are tallied and the 
outcome is announced, • 

The proceedings of each meeting are recorded 
The minutes outline the process used, highlight 
the top three proposals recommended, and 
indicate the number of points each was awarded. 
Other proposals and their point totals are also 
included. Finally, the minutes list all the responses 
written on the index cards to the question 
concerning how CDBG funds should be spent. 
The neighborhood meetings encourage botb 
individual and organized citizen involvement, (The 
community councils* proposals do hot receive '" 
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preferantitl treatment but compete equally with 
otjher citizen proposals. The community councils, 
however, havfe some advantag^in that they tend to ® 
be well informed and prepared for tfi# meetings, 
Theic proposals are often the result of months of 
discussion and study Thus, while the councils do * 
notdominate the neighborhood meeting process 
they have significant Influence xft\ the 
development of the CDBG application. feH 

Project Review Committee 

. . *■ . * . : r ■ 

In the second phase of the process, the^ 
propos§ks are assessed by a project review 
committee. For th§ thifd-year application process* 
the^committee was organized by the Planning 
^Department tnd included four staff members, two 
^representatives from thf Parks and Recreation t 
Commission and Planning Commission, five "* 
representatives from the Federation of Community 
Councils and crtizen representatives. Jhe 
committee reviews a rfifa reposals recommended by 
each neighborhood after the proposals have been 
1 further developed and costed with prime emphasis 
on the top three propos&ls, 

The committee also reviews the minutes of * 
neighborhood meetings and considers statf 
proposals; After discussing ay proposals, the 
project review committee establishes its priorities^ 
which it forwards tothe Parks and Recreation and 
Planning Commissions. 

The commissions meet jointly to consider the fc 
priorities of the project review committee. Two 
public hearings are held where citizen groups and ■ 
staff can speak in behalf of their proposals.T"he 
commissions mpdify the application and send it ffi 
the mayor for his review. The mayor makes 
additional recommendations and these are 
forwarded to the munlTSJpal assembly for * - 

consideration and approval The assembly holds 



two public hearings and then adopts the 
application, generally making only minor revisions; 



» EXEMPLARY ASPECTS OF CITIZEN , 
PARTiCIPATiOffMN ANCHORAGE 

* ■ 
- Community Councils 

Anchorage's citizen participation process allows 
for both organized and4ndivyua! citizen 
' involvement. The organized pWticipatiofljs 
represented°in the neighborhood-based ' ^ & 
communityjteouncils. These coupcils meet ' 
throughout the year. havegfass ribot% support, and 
deal with a yarig^ of neighborhood issues. They 
retain one staff coordinator and are provided ** 
additiot}^ supjbort through the federation using * 
city funds. The-councilsVe influential, not only in 
'the CDBG Prpgram but also in other local 
government activities. Citizens Ban bring their 
concerts to the attention of local government on a 
continuous basis through the community councils. 

Neighborhood Meetings 

tjt ' 

Individual citizen rnvolvement in the CDBG 
application is accommodated In the neighborhood 
-meetings, These well+publicized meettngaarea 
i highly^successful method of obtaining widespread 
citizen participationj The use of a nominal group 
process al^the meetings minimize%the dominance 
of organizationS;pnd pellicular individuals. The 
meetings ^re held in 1 1 neighborhoods so that 
citizefti have ample access fd the process. They 
are conducted by the neutral. Citizens Planning ' 
Committee, The majority of funded CDBG projects 
tr Anchorage originate frSm proposals initiated in 
neighborhood meetings. 
f -V 
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DES MOINES 




C*tta*l low* Location 



. -Socioeconomic 



'j. '. , . * ' • 



M«dl«n Income: *1 0,23 
7% below poverty level 



l i^g t.^""-- Community 
e 




Form of 
Government 



Model £ltle«, Water *hd Sewer.' Open Space 
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^iH year: $#,303,000 
3rd year: $2,Q66,000 
2nd yaar: $3,270,000 



CDBG Funding 



QDBG Program 
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* Elected neighborhood boards, working closely 
with city staff located in neighborhood canters, are 
#16 foundation of citizen particip^Hon in Das 
Mbines, in addition, a city-wide Central Advisory 
Board, which includes raprestntatives from f 
neighborhood boards, review%project proposals 
6nd presents a recommended CDBG budgeted 
application to the^city council, 

*' 1 
BACKGROUND OF CITIZtN 
^PARTICIPATION IN DES MOINES 

Iowa's major urban area, Des Moines, is also the 
state capital and home for a large number of 
insurance companies andpther businesses. The 
downtown business area and adjacent 
neighborhoods have experienced-substantial 
deterioration and blight. Over half of the city's 
housing stock was built prior t© 1 940 and is 
predominantly frame construction. Much of this 
housing is substandard/and deterioration has 
spread from the downtown area*eighborhoods to 
older neighborhoods outside the central sector, 

The citizen participation process in Des Moines 
was established during the city's Model Cities 
program. In 1967, Des Moines applied for and 
received a Model Cities grant for a neighborhood 
northeast of the central business district. In 
March, 1 968,-the city council established a Model 
Cities Board to advise the city on the formulation 
and implementation of programs. Twelve of Its 1 8 
members were erected from the Model Cities area, 
and six from other part$ of the city wete appointed 
by the mayor These mayoral appointments 
included representatives of the city's insurance 
industry and labor unions, * 

In T9*71 f Des Moines was one of 20 cities 
nationwide to'reeeive "Planned Variations'* 
funding. In addition to the Mode! Cities 
neighborhood, five neighborhoods, called Prime 
Service Areas, were selected to receive additional ^ 
funding through Planned Variations, The new 
Prime Service ^reas established Neighborhood 
Service Boards with several modifications. The 
, si^zeof each board remained at 1 8 members, but 
each neighborhood elected nine residents, and the 
mayor appointed nine residents; there were no 
, ;t members from outside the neighborhood. 

In addition to Neighborhood Service Boards, a 
27f-member Central Advisory Board was * 
established with thee© members elected from each 
of theVix neighborhood boards and nine memberg 
appointed by the mayor, The central board 
received program recommendations from * 
neighborhoods, refined their suggestions, set 
priorities, and forwarded them to the city council* 

.The program's administrative staff was located 
physically and organizationally outside of city hall 
s^)6 performed all of the requisite administrative 
functions, Des Moines officials report that during 
this period an atmosphere of distrust existed 
between the Model Cities Bodrd and staff, and city 
halt, 

With the advent of thaCDBG Program in 1974, 
the city cut trie Model Githts staff In half. Thi sis 
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Prime Service Area Boards and the Central 
Advisory Board remained Intact under CDBG, 
These seven citizen boards ar#among 33 citizen 
advisory boards in the city. 



PROCEDURES AND STRUCTURES OF 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN CDBG * 

The Office of Neighborhood Development, the 
successor to the Model Cities/Planned Variation 
Agency, administers the CDBG Program and 
oversees and supports staffs in the neighborhood 
centers. The neighborhood development 
* administrator and his staff also support the 
Central Advisory Board and serve as 
intermediaries betweer? it, neighborhood boards, 
neighborhood staff, and the rest of city 
government, In addition, they attempt to improve 
the overall citizen participation process in the city, 
In the fall of 1 977, the staff held a major 
conference in the city on citizen participation 
which- was attenderJ by members of most of the 
city's 33 citizen boards. 

Neighborhood Priority Boards 

Six Neighborhood Priority Boards representing 
the six Prime Service Areas form neighborhood 
bases fm the CDBG citizen participation process 
in Des Moines, Boards vary from 1 5 to 26 
members. Each Prime Service Area is divided into 
eight to t§n precincts. Board members are elected 
both from the precincts and at large. 
Representatives must either reside or own 
. property in their precinct. Elections ate held every 
two years, with most incumbents being reelected, 
f £ach board elects its chairpersop and officers 
^annualiyrand tMchairperson usually is reelected. 
Election procedures arfe approved by city council 
and supervised by the city clerk. 
Members of each Neighborhood Priority Board 
" are appointed by the chairperson to serve on 
subcommittees representing the major areas of 
CDBG funds: housing, physical services, and 
personal development. In most neighborhoods, the 
Neighborhood Priority Board is the dominant 
community organization. However, energetic 
neighborhood associations independent of the „ 
boards arose in two neighborhoods, and a historic 
preservation association arose in a third 

Neighborhood boards meet weekly or biweekly 
in community center^. The centers are staffed by a 
coordinator, a Secretary, and several block and 

' outreach workers funded through the CDBG 
J^ro|ram, Although the staff members are city 
employees, they report to the neighborhood board, 
The board acts in an advisory capacity in the hiring 
of the staff coordinator. However, ultimate authority 
for hiring rests with the neighborhood * 
development administrator. The board generally 
interviews several candidates for the position and 

s presents its recommendations. Coordinators 
provide staff support for neighborhood boards and 
play a mediating and, at times, an advocacy role for 
neighborhobd boards. However when conflict 



". arises between city departments and 
neighborhood boards; the coordinator is'nattjrally, 
F " V(> plpoed in a difficult position between the two 
groups,, 

Each coordinator is responsible for; supervising 
the neighborhood office; marfaging the block and 
outreach workers; facilitating applications for- 
housing rehabilitation or other grants; and 
verifying the eligibility of residents for the CDBG 
Program, the rehabilitation program and the 
Community ActiQjpProgranrL At the end of the third 
year of CDftQ, portions of the city's Community 
Action Program were merged with the CDBG 
Program, This had two major effects. First, in each 
neighborhood center, an additional Community 
Action Program staff worker (full or part-time) was . 
assigned to work'under neighborhood 
coordinators^ Second, the citizen participation 
process for the Community Action Program was 
merged with the CDBG process by expanding the 
Central Advisory Board, 

* Central Advisory Board 

The Central/Advisory Board, originally 
established under the Model Cities program, is a 
city-wide citizen committee. It is primarily 
responsible for advising the council on the 
expenditure of CDBG funds based on project 
proposals received from the Neighborhood Priority 
Boards, city departments and others After a 
merger with the Community Action 
Program, the Central Advisory Board was 
expanded Irom 27 members to 33 members= The 
centra! bdard contains 18 elected neighborhood 
representatives, 1 1 members appointed by the 
mayor, and four representatives from private, non = 
profit organizations designated by their groups. 
This satisfies the Community Action Program 
requirement for a citizen participation board with 
at least one-third of the membership representing 
low-income residents, at least one-third 
representing the government, and the remainder 
representing the private sector. Neighborhood 
representatives areelected for one-year terms, 
and appointed members serve one-year terms at 
the discretior/of the mayor and city council, 
Elected neighborhood representatives are usually 
responsive to the needs expressed by their 
neighborhood boards, while appointed members 
have a more comprehensive, City-wide view of 
issues. 

Each central board member is assigned to one of 
three task forces: housing, physical services, or 
persona^development/bne representative from 
each neighborhood board must sit on each task 
force, Task forces are responsible for racfeivito 
proposals^from neighborhood orgahization^^ity 
departments, agencies, and others, The hdulljng 
task force receives all housing-related pft§%psa!s. 
the physical services task force receives, 
proposals for projects such as streets, seweYs, and 
parks; and the personal development task force u 
receives proposals on social and human services, 
including day-care, neighborhood foot patrols, and 
senior citizen services. Each task force meets at 
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least once or twice a month, s ■ = . 

The Central Advisory Board meets every two 
weeks and hears reports from the neighborhood 
development administrator on city council 
meetings, communications from HUD and other 
government bodies, program and project status 
and or other matters, The centra! board 
chairperson, elected by the members, reports on 
correspondence and brings appropriate matters to 
the board's attention. Task force chairpersons 
report on the work of their groups, 



Allocation Process 



Neighborhood Planning Conference 

■ * 
In the^spring of each year, each Neighborhood 

Priority Board is notified by the Office of ! - - 

Neighborhood Development to begin preparing a 

list of its neighborhood's needs. In early summer a 

one and one-half day Neighborhood Planning 

Conference is held for ail six neighborhoods to 

develop needs statements and project proposals. 

Boards typically have considered their needs 

beforehand. At the conference, meetingfeeparately, 

they refine proposals and rank them, creating a 

priority list. City department heads and their staffs 

are available to appear before any neighborhood 

board at the conference to answer questions on 

proposals under consideration, including cost 

estimates. At a luncheon, each neighborhood , 

board chairperson presents a brief report on all 

neighborhood activities and proposed projects. 

Central Advisory Board Pfenning Conference 

Approximately four weeks after the 
Neighborhood Planning Conference, the Central 
Advisory Board holds a three^day weekend 
conference = For two or three weeks after the 
Neighborhood Planning Conference, thfe 
neighborhood development staff reviews the six 
neighborhood priority lists and needs/statements 
About a week prior to the central board 
conference, all members of the Central Advisory 
Board receive a complete packet with information 
on each neighborhood and agency proposal In the 
f irsfpart of the conference, the three task forces 
meet separately and consider the needs 
statements from each neighborhood, spending 
almost %full day listening to and Questioning 
presentations from departments4nd agencies All 
prb p o s a JsS rrui s t g q : t h ro ug h this process. A needs 
statement is filed on every project the central 
boartf considers. Neighborhoods boards do not 
appear before the central board; however, one • 
representative from each of the six neighborhoods 
sits on each task force. 

Task .forces analyze the frequency and nature of 
neighborhood needs mentioned by the six 
neighborhoods in order to set priorities for their 
recommendations The three task forces then 
come together as the full Central Advisory Board 
First, the Office of Neighborhood Development 
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presents its* administrative budget foWfview. The 
central board has, on occasion/reduced the 
amount requested fofadministration, The centra! 
board's process of deciding on proposed projects 
" h^s varied each year. In the first three years, each 
task force chairperson presented .that task 
force's complete list of project recommendations 
with the projected dollar amounts. The central 
board then selected particular projects. This 
method often resulted in a package of projects 
which did not meet CDBG regulations and 
exceeded available funding, In the fourth year, the 
task force chairpersons presented their first 
priorities to the central board in round robin 
fashion. After questioning task force chairpersons, 
the central board voted on which projects to fund. 
The process continued until a full CDBG budget 
was allocated and reflected priorities set by the % 
task forces, 

The Central Advisory Board's recommended 
budget is finalized and forwarded to the city 
manager for review and then sent to the city 
council which holds two pubJic hearings, The * 
council considers the central board plan, the city 
manager's review, and comments from citizens at 
the public hearing, In the first foyr years of the 
CDBG Program, the city council approved over 90 
percent of the projects recommended by the 
central board. 



iXEMPLARY ASPECTS OF CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION IN DES MOINES ^ 



Neighborhood Centers 

Neighborhood centers provide a focal point for 
many neighborhood activities and facilitate daily 
communication &h neighborhood events and 
problems among residents. The centers are a 
gathering point for residents arid help give 
neighborhoods a sense of identity In addition, 
centers house the neighborhood office and are a 
meeting place for the neighborhood board The 
office also provides a variety of social and referral 
services, s 

Neighborhood and Central Advisory Board ^ 
Planning Conferences 

The gathering of neighborhood tfoards and city 
department representatives in a central place 
early in the allocation process increases the 
access of neighborhood board members to city 
department staffs. Both conferences give the 
neighborhood boards cfhd the Central^dvisory 
Board formal institutional standing vis-a-'vj£ the 
departments and pther city boards and agencies. 
The conferences Aompress the length of the 
allocation process into a definite time period. This 
process also allows citizens to be involved in the 
planning and development of the city's 
comprehensive plan, 



Central Advisory Board 



For six years, the Central Advisory^Board has 
provided an important forum for blacks, whites and 
members of a broad spectrum of economic groups 
= to meet ovkr a sustained period of time. The 
central board stays informed on the activities of 
city government in general and on those areas 
affecting neighborhoods in particular. One 
member ventured the opinion that even without 
recommending allocations of CDBG funds, the 
central board would have been a constructive 
force in Des Moines, 

Merger of CDBG and Community Action^* 
Program Staff and Citizen Participation Process 

.4 

The city has centralized the delivery of social 
' services at the neighborhood level through the 
merger of programs funded by two federal 
agencies. This coordination strengthens the role of 
neighborhoods and their boards and should . 
simplify and improve the delivery of services, 

Implementation 

V 

CEJbg projects are carried out by other city 
departments and operating agencies, Each 
operating agency prepares a design for each 
project which includes*gdals, objectives, and 
activities, All project designs are processed 
through the neighborhood boards and the Central 
Advisory Boardibefore approval by the city council, 
-..The Office of Neighborhood Development 
prepares a monthly status report on each project. 
These reports make it possible for the 3 
neighborhood boards and the central board to 
monitor.projects. In practice, however this process 
has not always served to reduce the gap between 
the project as conceived by the neighborhood 
board and the project as actually produced b,y the 
city. At times, neighborhood boards were timid in 
making substantial comments on the project 
design report, fearful that requesting too many 
changes would cause them to lose the entire 
project. 

Citizen Participation Conference , 

Des Moines held a conference on citizen 
participation in November, ^977, primarily for the 
members of the city's 33 citizen boards/ 
Workshops were led by professionals from the 
National Training and Development Service in 
Washington, D C and several university professors 
with experience in citizen participation, U S 
Senator Dick Clark addressed the jonference 
Topics included citizen boards and their 
constituencies, problems of communication 
among citizen boards, communication with the 
public, and conflict resolution A\ a result of the 
conferf nee, a 50-page pamphlet was published 
describing the nature, composition, and activities 
of all citizen boards in the city. 
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Flint established a City-wide Advisory 
Committee to advise the city council on the CDBG 
application. The committee is persuasive even * 
when the Department of Community Developfflflnt 
disagrees with it Flint also has a separate grd^p of 
citizens who advise on the day-to-day 
implementation of the city's Neighborhood 
Preservation Program which is funded by CDBG 
money 



BACKGROUND OF CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION IN FLINT 

For many years Flint's residents have been vocal 
and highly organized. Citizen involvement is 
stimulated by both public and private institutions. 
The Charles Stewart Mott Foundation, one of the 
country's largest philanthropies, is headquartered 
in Flint* The Mott Foundation has sponsored 
studiel'and stimulated discussion on the topic of 
the city's citizen organizations. In addition, the 
IMott Foundation has given grants of a few 
thousand dollars to many organizations and 
groups'ln Flint Partly as a result of the Mott 
Foundation's efforts, over 300 block clubs exist in 
Flint; V* * ■ 

£ The Matt Foundation's encouragement and 
financial support ^ay^ also contributed to the,,- 
development of Flint's community schools, K 
public Schools areopen to the public during evening 
* hours 'Many activities and clubs meet therfe, Flint's 
uffe of^dmm unity school % v |pntributes greatly to * 
neighborhood identificatrdrandcitizen 
organfMtio^Elich^ci^ool has a Community 
Awl sqry CduncU aqj i Ve i $j§c 
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' \ ©verjgOO bldck'clubs all help provide a fertile 
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business ^distri^ vyfre combined into a General 

: Nei cj h bor h aocf, R e ne wa I .Ff rog ra m s^nce they were 
. * geogr^pHtGall^and environmentally simHar These 

; are^were treated as one unit by the city council, 
v Theara^s desli^nat^d Jpr the General 
, ^ Ne ig h bdrhood ^en e^ral Program and each of the 
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i <a rea:$ f o r m ^€!nt izerkDistrict Councils, required by 
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, renewal m^ter^Residents of the General 



Neighbbrhobd Renewal Program are^s nominated 
membf rs of their Citizen District Council at 
neighborhood elebtton^Hd^eW had to 
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g.to meet the dead) i ne 
j cat ions The Department 
ent did hot.design a new 
-ess. The citizen 
that existed in urban 
dr to the CDBG Program, 
tfsory Committee was formed to 
Participation for the program. The 
tee was composed of the 1 6 
tW^Cp o r d i h a t i n g^C o u n g i I appointed 
a organizations, nine city council 
^ es (one from each ward), and two mayoral 
♦ees, 

e advisory council became involved late in the 
-year application process. Consultants were 
d to write the application and the advisory 
council did not comment on it until it was nearly 
, finished. In rushing to complete the application, 
_^^the city council approved it despite the objections 
^^^$}f some members of the advisory council 



^ppEarly in 1 975, almost simultaneously with the 
organization of the City-wide Advisory Council, 
FUraj organized the Neighborhood Service 
f^J9l>|esen tati ve Program, The program, which 
o'[^|jr£ted directly out of the mayor's office, was 
designed to bring city hall closer to the people. 
Neighborhood Service Representatives were hired 
0. By the city, given three weeks of intensive training 
about city departments and private social service 
agencies and assigned to work In city schools, in , 
February of 1 078, 18 Neighborhood Service 
Representatives were operating in various parts of 
the city. They pee thit citizen complaints and 
comments are directed to the appropriate city 
department, help organize block or community 
clubs, work with Community^Advisory Councils, 
and help neighborhood community groups and 
individuals, Although the Neighborhood Service ' 
Representatives hear citizens 3 * comments about 



the CDBG Program in the course of their norma! 
duties, they have no formal responsibility In the 
citizen participation process beyond keeping the 
Department of Community Development informed 
ot citizens' complaints. 

In November, 1975, just about the time the 
second year CDBG application ^socess bef an, a 
new city charter changing Flint from a Council- 
Manager to a Mayor-Council form of government 
became effective. While this dramatic change in 
government structure did not have much effect on 
the CDBG citizen participation process, it did 
increase the importance of the Neighborhood 
Service Representatives, since they were attached 
directly to the mayor's office. 

Second Year CDBG 

For the second year of the CQBG, the City-wide 
Advisory Council added five members who 
represented Flint's section of the Model Cities 
area, whichTwas located on the city border and 
extended outside the city. The area, which had 
been the county's responsibility, was transferred 
to the city underjhe CDBG Program and was 
eligible to become a target area. 

Widespread citizen involvement in the citizen 
participation program was solicited by the use of 
four town hall meetings. The public forums, which 
were held in different areas of the city were 
designed to give the advisory council a chance to 
hear the opinions of citizens who might not 
normally become involved in the process. Citizens 
were asked to describe projects that needed to be 
undertaken in their neighborhoods. All projects 
were compiled in a list which was presented to the 
' advisory council 

The City-wide Advisory Council reviewed the list 
and the comments of neighborhood groupsfwhdTK^ 
considering the Department of Community \ 
Development's proposed CDBG application. The\ 
City-wide Advisory Council, which meets monthly, 
rarely initiates the development of projects for the 
application but instead confines itself to 
Yesponding-to the department's recommendations. 
The department generally gives the advisory 
council several options which are discussed and 
voted upon. The advisory council was dissatisfied 
with all the department's options in the third and 
fourth CDBG years. 

The second year, the advisory council felt that a 
full-scale neighborhood preservation program 
should be undertaken. The first year's CDBG 
Program included only a pilot neighborhood 
preservation program. While the city agreed that a 
neighborhood preservation program was ^ 
necessary, the Department of Community 
Development wished to delay the program for a 
year so that the CDBG money would be available to 
provide matching funds for a Mott Foundation 
grant to beautify the downtown riverfront area The 
advisory council agreed to the department's wish 
but asked that a Task Force on Neighborhood 
.Rehabilitation be formed to develop the 
neighborhood preservation program. 

In July. 1976, the mayor's Task Force on 



Neighborhood Rehabilitation was formed. It 
included realtors, labor and business 
representatives, as well as members of the City- ^ 
wide Advisory Council, The mayor's task force 
proposed a detailed plan to create an independent 
nonprofit corporation to Implement rehabilitation 
^nd preservation activities funded with the CDBG 
money The plan stressed citizen involvement in 
the program and called for the establishment of 
housing centers in target neighborhoods. The 
housing centers were designed to provide 
technical assistance and classes in home 
maintenance to city residents: Communltyi 
outreach workers who would have day-to-day 
contact with citizens affected by the rehabilitation 
*■* program were to be located in the centers. 

Third and Fourth Year CDBG 

Although the City-wide Advisory Council's views 
were given serious consideration in the second- 
year process, the Department of Community 
Development and the citizens on the advisory 
council felt a change in its makeup could improve 
its image. Many members did not attend every 
meeting, it was felt that an expanded body was 
necessary so enough members would be present 
aj each meeting to assure that a useful 
interchange of Ideas would take place. In addition, 
because the CDBG Program was felt to be a city* 
wide program, an advisory council which was 
representative of the entire city was desired. 

City officials decided to use the planning 
districts, which had been created the year before 
for the comprehensive planning process, as a 
basis for the formation of the new City-wide 
Advisory Council. The 1 2 planning districts 
covered all city are*s but did not correspond with 
city council wards VN, 

The Departm en t or Com m unity Development * 
launched a city-wide publicity campaign to attract 
volunteers to the expanded advisory council, 
Letters were sent to all block cLubs and there were 
radio and newspaper advertisements, Over 200 
people volunteered. 

The planning district in which each volunteer 
resided was determined and the names of the 
volunteers were separated to correspond with the 
appropriate planning districts. Each district was 
allowed one representative for every 5,000 
residents, One alternate per district was also 
allowed. The mayor selected the representatives 
and alternates in a blind draw. The advisory 
council felt that using a blind draw system to 
■ select members opened the process. Citizens who 
- wanted to be on the advisory council had a fair 
chance of being selected. 

The City-wide Advisory Council thus had 34 
planning district representatives and 12 
alternates. In addition to these representatives, the 
21 target area residents who formed the nucleus of 
the advisory council during the second year 
remained. These members were appointed py their 
fjp areas 1 organizations. The advisory council also 
had nine ward representatives appointed a by the 
* _ t city council and two mayoral appointees, There 



were 65 members, not ineludingjhe 12 alternates. 

Since the new City-wide Advisory Council was 
representative of the entire city no town hall , 
meetings were held for the third year application, 
Instead the advisory council worked directly with 
the Department of Community Development, The 
department presented four alternative drafts of the 
application but the advisory council did not accept 
any The advisory council instead combined 
projects from several of the department's 
proposals and other projects not included in any of 
the department's alternatives and developed its 
own recommendation which it presented to the 
city council at a public hearing, The city council 
accepted the department's proposal over the 
advisory council's but at a later public hearing 
amended the department's proposal to give the 
advisory council much of what.it desired. 

DuriRg the third year, implementation of the 
recommendations of the mayor s Task Force oh 
Neighborhood Rehabilitation began and over $2 
million was allocated for neighborhood 
preservation. This program involved citizens as the 
task force recommended 

The fourth year CDBG citizen participation 
process did not change the makeup of the 
advisory council. However, a greater effort wis 
made to get the public involved during the fourth 
year Five advisory council subcommittees were 
formed and each one was responsible for 
arranging a town hall meeting in one area of the 
city The projects and problems mentioned at the 
meetings were used to advise the Department of 
Community Development on the needs 
assessment phase of the fourth year application ■ 
Attendance at the town hall meetings ranged from 
five to 50 people In addition to the town hall 
meetmgs, three public hearings were held at '" 
various stages of the application The first was 
held when the first draft application was 
completed, the second was held shortly before' the 
city council took an initial vote on the application, 
and the third was held pnor to the city council's 
giving final app^val 

EXEMPLARY ASPECTS OF CITIZEN * 
PARTICIPATION IN FLINT 



task force was created to advise the board of 
directors. Two representatives from each target 
area were named; one represents organized 
citizen groups of that area, while the other 
represents those citizens who do not belong to any 
groups. 

The corporation also has "housing centers" 
located in thre% target areas (one housing center 
serves two adjacent target areas). The centers are 
in city-owned houses. Outreach workers are in 
each of the three centers and keep in touch with 
neighborhood residents. In addition, residents 
often come to the centers, either to take the 
housing maintenance classes given there or to 
comment, complain or ask questions about 
neighborhood activities. Although the 
Neighborhood Improvement and Prevention 
Project is quite new, it has set up a neigh borhobd= 
based structure through which citizen input is 
gathered. 1 

Staff Support for Citizen Participation 

Four full-time professionals in the Department of 
Community development provide staff support for 
citizen participation in the CDBG. The staff works 
closely with target area Citizen District Councils 
Which send-representatives to the City-wide 
Advisory Council. The staff also works to organize 
.groups in areas that may be future target areas, 
Staff members give technical assistance to the 
advisory council and are aHiaison between the 
Department of Community Development and the 
advisory council. 

There has not been a close relationship between 
the Neighborhood Service Representatives and 
the CDJ3G citizen participation staff Although 
Neighborhood Service Representatives are in daily 
contact with many citizens and have a unique 
opportunity to provide in format ionand input.to the 
City-wide Advisory Council, they have not been 
used much in this pfTann'er. The city believes that 
Neighborhood Service Representatives should 
deal with day-to-daV resident problems while the 
advisory council should deal with long rantffe 
planning. 

Training 
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Citizen Participation in Implementing and 
Monitoring Neighborhood Preservation Program 

To implement Flint's Neighborhood Preservation 
Program, which is funded entirely by the CDBG 
funds,- a private nonprofit corporation called the 
Flint Neighborhood Improvement and Preservation 
Project was created. This corporation administers 
all loans and grants for Flint's housing 
rehabilitation program The corporation's board of 
directors includes citizens who serve on the City- 
wide Advisory CounpiL realtors, and business 
people The inclusion of citizensgffthe board 
ensures some citizen participation in the program 
Howfever, to guarantee even greater participation' * 
from target area res'dents, an eight-member citizen 



The City wide Advisory Council has been 
allocated up to $1 5,000 of CDBG funds Two of the 
target area organizations have been allocated 
$4,000 each, This money can be used for training, 
publicity and supplies. During the third and fourth 
years of the CDBG, the advisory council rented a 

" room in a local restaurant and held a day-long 
.training session. Citizens-were given extensive 
information about variousaspects of CDBG and 
about the city in general Citizens also have 
occasionally attended out-of-state conferences 
*|Vvhere they received information on citizen 

1 participation, However, the advisory council 
usually. sptends^bnly a portion of the money it 
allocates and citizens complained that the city 
took too long to process requests for funds 




Newsletter: Community Sound-Off 

t. $ 

The citrzen participation office of the 
Department of Community Development publishes 
a monthly four-page newspaper called Community 
Sound-Off, The newspaper has articles on the 
most rWcent developments in the CDBG Program, 
planning and other related issues, Neighborhood 
Service Representatives often write stories for the 
paper •• 

On the last page of the newspaper a blank tear- 
out form is printed, which is part of the "Sound-Off 
System/' Citizens are asked to send questions or 
comments about t^e city's community 
.dev^)pmeht program to the paper The best 
corr\rnents, or questions, sent in each month are 
published along with responses by the city. The 
citizen participation staff responds to the forms 



which are returned each 

Every month 1 0,000 
Sound-Off are printed, Ni, 
to residents of the city's t 
remainder are distributed 
places. 

The Road Show 
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Flint compiled a slide presentation of current 
and past CDBG projects. The citizen participation 
staff affectionately calls this the "road show". 
Members of the qtizen participation staff present 
the road show along with a verbal explanation of 
the projects to groups that request it. Each year 
between 20 and 50 block clubs and other civic 
organizations" request the show and it is estimated 
ttiat 3,000 people saw it in tft%first four years. 
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Fresno has expanded ahd^daptsd its Model 
pities citiien partlcitiation structure for use In the 
CDBG Program, Neighborhood Councils convey 
their recommendations to city departments b 
through a city-wide citizens' committee, Fresno ; s 
process requires precise, thoughtful, written * 
comments from involved citizens gnd city 
departments. This process encourages! 
constructive participation from citizens ih all areas 
of the city 



BACKGROUND OF CITIZf N 
PARTICIPATION IN FRESNO 

Citizens in Fresno have actively participated in 
planning and programing the expenditure of - * 
federal community development funds since 1 969, 
^h*en the city first received money through the 
Model Cities program. During the fiist three years 
of the program, activities in Fresno were limited to 
jhe southwest portion of the city f and 
"opportunities for oitiiln participation were 
restricted to the 28,000 residents of that area, 

A Neighborhood Council made up of elected - 
citizens of the Model Cities area and 
representatives of community agencies was 
established and met once or twice each month to 
consider issues associated with the^program. The 
council was organized-with a subcommittee 
structure to aJlow citizens an opportunity to study 
problems in-depth. Each year the Neighborhood 
Council, together with city staff, identified and 
ranked problems which they felt should be 
addressed by the Model Cities program. These 
recommendations were passed along to the Model 
Cities Board (which was-'composed of citizens of 
the target area) for a final recommendation to the 
city council. m ' 

In March of I Qefflthe City of Fresno was 
awarded a grant frorn the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development to prepare a Community 
Renewal Plan. The plan was developed by the 
Off ice of the Chief Administrator at the direction of 
the city council and in conjunction with an Interim 
Citizen Participation Committee. The citizen ' 
participation committe^work resulted in Fresno 
being divided into six stflio-gteographie areas/ 
When Model Cities was expanded to all of Fresno 
in the Model Cities/Planned Variations Program, 
these districts became the balls of the citizen 
participation process. 

Because Planned Variations dealt with ihe entire 
city an expanded citizen participation structure 
was necessary Neighborhood Councils were 
formed in each of, the six districts delineated by 
the Interim Citizen Participation Committee. Each 
council was hade up of residents/elected on a 
census tract basis: one representative was elected 
for each 600 persons In a census tract, 
. Neighborhood Councils had as many as ten 
subcommittees which became the councils' 
working units The subcommittees were 
responsible for analyzing neighborhood needs, 
and making recommendations to trie 
Neighborhood Councils; The councils advised on 



a variety of issues including housing and physical 
development, health and nutrition, education, 
recreation, planning and zoning. 

The Fresno Citlzdn Participation eommlssion 
was formed by a city council resolution to 
coordinate the work of the Neighborhood Councils 
Twe n t y-on^m embers were named to the 
commission, These included: the chairpersons of 
' each of the six Neighborhood Councils; six 
-JMelghborhood Council members at large: seven 
^appointees of the city council members and the 
4 W#on one appointee from the Youth Commission; 
arfd one appointee from the Commission on Aging 

The Citizen Participation Commission formed 
four subcommittees, each responsible for 
reviewing the recommendations of the ' . , 

Neighborhood Councils in a particular program 
and for monitoring city-wide concerns. The full 
commission reviewed the subcommittees' work 
and made recommendations to the city council. 



PROCIDURIS AND STRUCTURES 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN CDBG 

City officials and citizens were very satisfied 
with the citizen participation structure that was 
developed for the Model Cities/Planned Variations 
Program, It was a /airly simple matter, therefore, to 
devise a citizen participation process using 
existing structures for the CDBG Program, The 
method ofjbelecting members for the 
Neighborhood Councils and the Fresno Citizen 
" Participation Commission remained the same. A J 
Division ofCitizen Participation with a full-time 
paid staff was created byjHe city to aid the 
Neighborhood Coiincrls and the Citizen 
Participation Commission in their work,; 

Although CDBG isterim^riiy directed towards 
projects to eliTn(nate physical blight, the 
Neighborhood, Councils tfnd the Citizen 
Participation Commission continue to deal with 
issues/such as education arfd'healfh "thatl irst 
became theirconcerns during the Model Cities . r 
program. The Neighborhood Councils are • 
responsible for reviewing alfcapital improvement n 
funding and all joint city/county revenue sharing 
projects, as well as of&er j^sues, * f v * 

A member of the city's.citizen participation staff * 
is assigqed to each Neighborhood Council fhe 
staff provides administrative, technical ancr * 
clerical support to the commission and * *- 

Neighborhood Council In addition, the%tafj is 
responsible for coordinating dialogue between tfte * 
Citizen Participation Commission, 'Neighborhood 
Councils and local government agencies.* * 
Each year in May the staffchakes IJrangements . 
' for Neighborhood Council elections. • 
Approximately 90 representatives are elected to 
each Neighborhood QouncIL Fifty or 60 of the?* * v " 
members usually remain active. , * 

In Juris and July the.staff orients newHy elected 
members of the Neighborhood Councils and 
ejected and appointed members of the Citi^eii 
Participation Commission to the citizen 
participation process: New members are given 




background information andjbriefed on piscedyral * 

issues. 1 

Needs Identification V , > , 

In August the CDBG rtfeds identif ipation 
process begins. The Neighborhood Ggutiti Inbreak 
up into as many as five subcommittees ;£3cii. 
subcommittee concentrates on one topic afea ! 
They review previous years' needs art tf ongoing 
projects. Where necessary, walking or riding tours'/ 
of their neighborhoods are made. 

Each Neighborhood Council holds at least one 
open hearing at which area residents are 
encouraged to describe needs they have 
observed, Residents may also come to regular 
me'etirigs of the Neighborhood Council to more 
completely air their concerns. 

Review of Needs \ * 

- Once residents and council members have 
identified community needs, each Neighborhood . 
Council subcommittee condenses the needs and 
ranks them in order of importance. Subcommittees 
then make a full report to the Neighborhood 
Councils which rank the reports. Each need is 
recorded, in the first column of a three columned 
needs identif icatibn and modification form entitled 
^Neighborhood Council Identified Needs and 
Recommendations'' Onae.the needs have been * 
recorded on these forms' they are sent to the 
Fresno Citizen Participation Commission. 

Sometime in October, the commission sends the 
complete package of needs to its city-wide capital 
improvements project committee. The 
subcommittee reviews all needs^con'sol idatea 
those that are duplicative, and forwards the needj 
to the appropriate city department for i written, 
response ' y ^• ; v;V';' 

The departments axp required to gr^/e ^%rffen' 
response to each need. This responSQ^ff^ftfdid 
in the second column of the needs i(JertH{fitf&fen 
and modification form Departmental res^opses 
tell what the city has done, or planned, to meet the 
need, If no action rras yet been planned to meet a 
need, trie department estimates what the cost of 
meeting the need would be If the department 
recommends delaying or deferring actien on the 
need, reasons are noted, . * 

The departments' comments are returned to th6 
Citizen Participation Commission, which reviews 
them and sends them back to the appropriate * 
Neighborhood Council Departmental comments 
are reviewed and discussed at the Neighborhood *■ 
Council meetings, Citizen participation-staff 
members help interpret tfvese comments. If the 
Neighborhood Council member^ feel/an additional 
response or clarification is necessary, they 
request that a departmental representative appear 
before them 

Once all of the departmental comments nave 
been fully explained, Neighborhood Council 
subcommittees review the needs and suggest 
deletions or modifications as appropriate 
Neighborhood Couoetf comments are recorded in 



the third column of the needs identification antf * 
modification form, These needs are forwarded to 
the Fresno Citizi^farticipation Commission, 
.. The commission's Subcommittees review the 
needs, departrpentat%nd Neighborhood Council 
comments, and rank the needs, A consolidated list 
of needs is then sent to the chief administrative 
officer and afl city departments for 'use in 
developing the next fiscal year's capital 
improvement projects and obligations. 

Development and Review of CDBG Application 

Once the list is received, the department 
considers on-going projects, administrative 

5 expenses, projects submitted by other city 
departments, as well as the needs identified by' 
citizens. A draff CDBG application is then 
prepared. * 

In early December, the draft application is sent 4 

. t back to the Citizen Participation Commission and 
the Neighborhood Councils. Both the commission 
and the Neighborhood Councils then hold public . 
^meetings to discuss it Citizen comments on the • 
draft application are collected and consolidated by 
the Citizen Participation Commissfon, and 
convened to the Housing and Community 
Development Department which incorporates 
them into, a second draft. >: " f - 

In mid-Jaftuary, the second draft of the ■" '' ! . 
application is formally presented to the city 
council which holds two public hearings on the 
application. following the second public hearing, • 
the Housing and Community Development 
Department modffies th6 application and presents 
it to the city counfcil for final approval in late 
February. Although citizens can bypass the entire 
citizen participation process and voice their 
concerns l rectly to the cfty council at these 
hearings, this is generally not done, The city 

j , council prefers that citizens use the formal citizen 
participation process. The city council has been 
carefuj^Gt to allow citizens to use the public ^ 
hearings to circumvent the citizen participation 

- process, .. 

The Housing and Community Development 
Department gives status reports on continuing * 
^projects rt> subcommittees of the Citizen : ' ' 
Participation Commission throughout the year The 

- citizen participation <pff keeps the Neighborhood 
Councils informed of activities and events which 

"affecj them There, are, however, no formal, 
prowions'for citizen participation in the year- 
round monitoring of the CDBG Program 

EXEMPLARY ASPECTS OF CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION IN FRESNO \ % 

Execution of Needs Assessment Form " e 

The three column form entitled ''Neighborhood 
Council Identified Needs and Recommendations ' 
is one of the most important tools in Fresno's 
f ^DgG citizen participation process. The 



completed forms contain needs Identified by 
citizens in the first column, departmental 
responses in the second column? and citizen * 

> • comments on departmental resptonses in the last 

" column. 1 - 

#this form encourages citizens to identify 
specific needs which cah be dealt with by the city 
City departments which must respond fn writing to 
tach need citizens have noted are forcedto 1 
consider citizen comments seriously, ■ * 

Often citizens point out a need that cHy officials 
did not know existed, Sometimes city departments 
inform citizens ttjataneed they have identified is 
addressed In plans for two, three or more years m 
the futur&jg either ease everyone involved in the 
procesa^ifomes better Informed, * 
_ T^ip^aSm provides a written record through 
■whicfj nepds can Ue tracked from year-to-year. It 
play stan importantpart In the needs assessment * 
process each year because It provides a record of 
. "needs which were not addressed in previous 
years. 

Monthly Citizen Participation Newsletter 

fiach month Fresno's citizen participation office 
prepares a newsletter that co'ntains news about 

N*ach Netghbqrhood Council and the Fresno " 
Gitizen Participation Commission, as well as 
mfofmation about on-going community " 
development activities. « 
* The newsletter is widely distributed to citizens 
who are actively involved in the citizen' 
participation process and to citizens who are not. it 

* informs and Involves all citizens, the newsletter 
keeps Neighborhood Councils infoVmed of each 
other's activities and encourages city-wide 

.coordination Trie newsletter also helps citizens 

"monitor community development projects by: ' 
providing regular status reports 

•.. ■ ; . 

Staff Support '} * - 

The citizen participation division is made-up of a 
director coordinatpr. six program project managers 



(who are each assigned to a Neighborhood 
Council), twoiides and clerical Support staff, 1%e 
: staff is responsible for providing technical 
assistance to thi Fresno Citizen Participation 
Commission and the Neighborhood Councils in 
problem identification and data collection, The 
^ staff provides all necessary clerical support and 
arranges for minutes of meetings to be typed and 
distributed, * 

f- 

Coordination of Citizen Participation and 
Departmental Staffs 

One employee In each cffy department is 
assigned to work with the citizen participation 
3 staff when problems relative to that department are 
identified. T^his enables the citizen participation 
staff to work closely with other city staff on a 
regular basis. The departments are made aware of 
citizens' desires and concerns through the citizen 

• partipipation staff, and as a result have become 
increasingly sensitive to citizen needs. 
Departments are careful to stfllcit citizen's v 

\ opinions through the citizen participation process 
before new projects arq started. 

Make-up ^the fresno Citizen Participation 
Commission . L 

. , The Citizen Participation Commission includes 
elected "Sell as appointed representatives from 
all segments of the'tity. This has Increased 
communication between people of all social and 
economic strata in the city. Citizens from the 
wealthy sections of the city are able to hear first 
hand the problems of poorer sections. A spirit of 
cooperation has been, established in which . 
citizens frpm all areas of the city try to help those 
, most in need. Citizens who serve on the 

* commission tell Neighborhood Council members 
and,friends.in their area about conditions around 
the city This. has resulted in many-citizens having 

x r a better overall understanding of the city and the 
^ problems it faces. ' ■ ■ .. 
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Kansas City, Kansas developed a unique = 
concept of citizen participation emphasizing the 
direct role ofcltiiens in neighborhood 
preservation, Approximately $2 million in CDBG 
funds (oneithird of the grant) is allodated annually 
to city sanctioned neighborhood organizations, " 
The funds are intended to improve the ph^sifca! 
environment oMhe community and to encourage 
neighborhoods to mobilize human resources that 
are the key to a successful preservation effort, Tie' 
organizfkions have full authority to select projects 
.and are actively involved in irnnlementation and 
monitoring. Another unusual characteristic of the * 
process is that citizens become most involved 
following approval of the grant by HUD 



BACKGROUND OF CITlZf N 
PARTICIPATION IN KANSAS CITY , 

-. Kansas City,,Kansas is a city that has been ' 
^shadowed by its namesake In Missouri, The city 
^supports light and some heavy industry, but itfbest 
known as a major midwest grain center. Although 
the population is beginning to stabilize.iNe 
demands jon city resources rose significantly over 
the past decade, The proportion of elderly 
individuals in the population is growing, a trend 
that haslncreased the demand for social services 
and djpiirii^hed thff tax base. Furthermore, 
deteriorati^conditjons in many neighborhoods 
required th'atme city be responsive to community 
development needs! * 

The" city responded to these challenges by 
stimulating a revitalization movement that is 
beginning to produce results, With neighborhood . 
preservation ^s the guiding philosophy, city hall 
directed most ql its uncommitted CDBG monies to 
thesa efforts. The resulting increased citizen 
interest in loeal government affairs also stimulated 
some privaiely financed development, 

in 1 974, the city organized a Citizens Technical' 
Coordinating Commrttee consisting of residents 
'from a variety of neighborhoods to assist 
Community Development Department staft m ; 
developing a mechanism for citizen participation * 
in the ODBC Program The committee and staff 
designed a participation technique which would 
meet the requirements of the ftOBG Program and- 
become an integral component of the 
neighborhood preservation effort. Realizing that 
trje available financial resources could not resolve 
the city's eomple^eommunity development 
problems, the' coordinating committee and ft 
community development staff chose a strategy E 
that' would foster the development of huntSn 
.resources Existing in the neighborhoods , 
themselves After numerous meetings, c the 
committee adopted a process requiring the active 
involvement of neighborhood dpganizations. The 
strategy emphasized self-help. The committee 
and staff thought that by participating in the CDBG 
Program, neighborhood organizations would ^ 
aoquire the knowledge and skills needed to deal 
more directly with their neighborhood problems 
The CDBG Program tfas„a catalyst and training 
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ground for neighborhood orgdniiatiorja^vhich, it 
was hoped, would eventually incorporate as 
-nonprofit organizations, secure alternative funding 
and become self-sufficient, . • • 



PRQCiDURES AND STRUCTURES OF 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN CDBG 



? Neighborhood Organizations 

Since the CDB<G Program began, neither the 
philosophy nor the operation of Kansas City's 
, participation process has changed. By the end of 
1 977, theci\y had formally sanctioned and actively' 
involved 79 neighborhood organizations in the r 
CDBG Program, These organizations represent ' 
' neighborhoods that vary widely In size, physical 
conditio*, Income, and race. The 79 groups 

represent neighborhoods encompassing more 
than oneithird of the city's population. Although 
some of the organizations evolved from pre- 
existing civic associations and other types of 
community groups, the majority were^rganized 
after the start of theFCDfiG Program by small / 
groups of citizens seeking to Improve the quality of 
their neighborhoods, • 
m The~'city assumes no responsibility for . 
organizing neighborhoods. It does, however, define 
and control the procedures by which a group of 
citizens may establish a recognized neighborhood 
organization. The process for gaining city 
recognition was developed and is administered by 
the Community Development Department which 
overseeslhe CDBG Program, Any citizen, group of 
.citizens, or citizen association may contact the 
department and initiltelfie process of 
establishing .a neighborhood organization, fyiost of 
the initiators are neighbors who heard abdut the * 
program by word-of=mouth. The first step in 
organizing a neighborhood involves vlsitio^the 
department office to map out the neighborhood. 
Using aeriaMopographic maps, trje community 
development staff assists the individual orgroup 
to define neighborhood boundaries. Department 
staff sometimes recommends a reasonable area 
and makes sure that overlapping is avoided. Trfe 
final boundary decision, however, lies solefy with 
the citizens. * - 

Once boundaries are specified, the citizen or 
titlzen group collects membership signature's from " 
households within the neighborhood. Signatures 
from two households on each block are required. 
When enough signatures are pbtained, citizens ; . 
whp sign-up meet to discuss the structure and 
' purpose of the organization, The group Wre^ui red * 
to endorse statements indicating that it will hold 
ten meetings a yefr and wiH work toward improving 
the neighborhood. The neighborhood organization * 
also is encouraged to §dopt bylaws. A suggested 
^et of bylaws is provided by the city, but the final 
bylaws are determined by the group. Whenoitizens 
have completed these tasks, the Community * 
Development Department reviews the material ' 
and, if all conditlonaare met sanctions thagroup, 
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.Applications for new neighborhood organizations 
araArecesMd yearly* and application* to Increase 
ffipftte.of 'exlsiiftfl neighborhood brganizatiops 
ate subject to the same procedures and are ,* 
accepted twice a year, 

The neighborhood organizations in Kansas City 
differ significantly in terms of *si£e, organizational' > 
structure, and interests. Most grtoups meetjnonthly 
aftd address many neighbprhood problems not 
directly related to the CDBQ Program such as 
"I zoning, building inspection, transportation, and 
crime. Each neighborhood organization elects a 
.president who assumes a variety of 
responsibilities and acts as the neighborhood's 
primary contact with the city "Neighborhood 
presidents meet jointly with community 
development staff %vhen necessary to discuss 
/ problems and obtain information on new programs 
- and policies. Neighborhood presidents seldom . 
adopt a cqllfeist/ve stance or strategy In their 
approachfcp^cjity and do not represent another 
level Qt^jM^participation. 

KansayS^Boes not supply the neighborhood 
organization's with operational funds, but does 
provide cfert^l and technical support. The city 
h^a, since !j!9<?5, contracted with the Economic 
Opportunity Foundation, the local Community 
Action Program ageo6VMo provide clerical 
assistance* The foundation employs nine outreach 
workers who are assigned tg^pecific 
neighborhoods |pd who atmnd all neighborhood 
meetings and record, cepy/and send the njlnutes 
Jo interested individuals and departments; 
•Outreach workers also process meeting notibes ' 
which are sometirpeg used as newsletters, and 
mailed taall neighborhood houseJbfiLds* Althou' 
the outreach workers offer some 
assistance.Tnost fechmcpsassistanoe for , 
neigh&erhood organi^ti^wiajprovlded by tqe k> 
CommunitfS&evelopment Department staff. Tpree . 
citizen participation specialists work closely with 
neighborhood organizations, The^pyovide ~"[ \ yf 
information, refer citizens to oth^jjppartmeots i--/r 
when necessary ^maiptain contact with outreach 
workers, and monitor thd s^tltflties crihe 
neighborhood organizations' A citizen aide serves 
as an initial point of contact to individuals ar*d 
organizations who^have questij^ns concerning 
eligibility requiremfenfs and services available 
thrt>^^iiihe Community Development Department 
Vr*Thji ^Neighborhoods in the citizen * 
# participation process have had varying degrees of 
\ ^success. Some organizations hav^becomea ; 
powerful voice for community interests, while ,. 
iers have been ufoable to maintain adequate - ■ 
ieting attendaocepJhe success, or lack of It, 
long the organizfjjtiQfia can* be explained largely 
the quality of leadership. Where strong 
kdership has.evolved, the organizations became 
potent force in tharieighborhood, Overall, the 
neighborhood organizations have been an 
effective mearis of mobilizing citizen interested 
involvement ip the neighborhoods: In some g^ses, 
\hmf formed cbalitidns and occasionally posted 
relSurces for joint projects i They have the v* A 
authority to determine how ,4igniflcantambunts of 
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CDBG funds are used and are active in the 
monitoring and, in some eases, the 
implementation of projects 

Application Developmeht 

Prior to drafting Kansas City's CDBG >■ , 
application, the Community Development 
Department holds two public hearings. At the first 
hearing, th%CDBQ Programjs explained, current 
and past projects are described, the eligibility 
requirements of the program are reviewed, and 
citizens are told how to submit proposals, Citizens 
and organl^rtions p reae njJthei r propo sa I § at the = , 
second pubTic^aringM^ the most part, It Is 
pclal service jgroups and other types of nonprofit 
ganization^ihat submit proposals. 
Jgighborhopo organizations are not involved in the 

focess* Each year the cltysets aside $2 
million (over one-third of its total allotment) for 
• neighborhood organization projects, thus 
neighborhood organizations do not compete with , 
other organiz^tes at the public hearings. The 
only neighbo^Bd organization involvement 
occurs prior t^^Bpublic hearings when the 
Community oSPopment Department staff meets 
with the organization presidents to discuss the 
needs and priorities of their communities. 
Presidents, however, do not submit specific 
proposals at this meeting but only advise the 
department on the problems of their 
neighborhoods. 



EXEMPLARY ASPECTS OF CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION IN KANSAS CITY 

^oi^TOO^Organtzation Projects 

The neighborhood organizations in Kansas City 
play4 major role in developing, monitoring and, in 
some casis u implementlng CDBG projects. The 79 
ganizatigns do not Compete for the'$2 million, 
ivetheir allocations on a formula basis 
ed By the Odfrimunity Development r 
ent. The formula identifies neighborhood ' 
n^ep^py taking into account the size (number of 
structures) and condition of the neighborhood the 
organization represents. The condition of the 
neighborhood is determined by identifying the 
percentage of structures failing in each of five 
categories: Stable, Transition 1 , Deteriorated, 
Transition 2, and Dilapidated. Tb^funding fprmu^ 
is weighted toward the middle tnree categories, l! 
is thought that/elatively '"stable" neighborhoods 
do not need the.money as much a&jother 
neighborhoods, while the needs of relatively 
"dilapidated" neighborhoods hardly can be met by 
thj& limited funds available. 

Neighborhood organizations are informed of c 
their allotments after the application is approved * 
by HUD, The allptmeets vary considerably. Some 
neighborhoods receive $2,000 while others * 
receive almost $100,05)0. Neighborhood < 
organizations are required to indicate how they 
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notice from the Gomrrtunity Development 
Department, Groups allocate their money imong^~ 
four categorips: rehabilitation grants, rehabilitation 
loans, physical improvements, and special 
projects, Neighborhood organ izatibh's are f ree to 
allocate money to any eligible project and 
determine the amount which goes to each 
category , * 

Because neighborhood groups meet monthly to 
t discuss the problems of their communities, they ' 
tend to develop proposals for projects when 
particular needs come to their attention, Thus, th* 
neighborhood organizations have a fairly well >v ; - 
developed plan for spending Jheir allotment when 
they are informed of Its size ihd usually hold only 
one or two meetings to finalize how to commit their * 
money The organizations are also encouraged to 
conduc^houaing and physical site surveys to -help 
identify the needs of the neighborhood. The 
Community Development Department supplied the 
organizations with the forms needed to do thpse 
surveys, : * 

Once money has been allocated Into specific", 
program categories, the neighborhood \ 
- organization is free to obligate funds to particular i 
projects. This occurs throughout the yearas ' J* 
neighborhood organizations make decisions on 
physical improvement projects, Identify recipients 
of grants, and formulate spedial projects. 
Decisions for allocating and obligating funds mutt 
be approved by vote. Monthly status reports from 
the Community Development Department kitep the 
neighborhood group informed abou|,the available ? 
funds to spend in each funding category. 
Neighborhood organiz§tions»lso mayjran^jer 
funds among Categories if new projects are 
selected or if project costs vary signi|icantlyrfrom 
estimated cost% e ' # « 
* Two planners are available throughout the fear 
to aid neighborhood groups with physical ♦ 
improvement projects. The planners meet wi^ the ^ 
group to determine the feasibility and estimate the 
cost of a project. If th^neighborhoad organization , 
~ chooses to obligate funds 1$ the project, the 
planning staff obtains more detailed estimates, ^ 
The planners monitor the projectand rr^intam 
regular contact wit^the neighborhood Staff also 
. is availablf to assist groups in developing special 
projects; Neighborhoocf prganiiation funds are 
monitored on a continual basi| by the accounting 
division of the%omfrjunity Development; f 
Department and the citizen participation 
specialists. -\ K, 

4 The Community Development Department 
gcannot anticipate what projects each 
neighborhood organization will adopt until after 
•= the CDBG application is submitted to HUD.^he ,,, 
^department h^as, however, been relatively accurate" 
in projecting how the 79 organizations will allocate 
their money. Thus, in its application, the ■ \ 
' department indicates how money will-be spent by 
category: not by project, which satisfies the needs 
of HUD and allows each neighborhood 
. organizafcm flexibility to allocate apd reallocate its 
money flsed on Its own priorities. 
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Implementation 

\ - All neighborhood organizations are involved in 
Implementation, though thl^etlvity is limited 
mostly to the housing rehabilitation grant program. 
During the third ye*&f the CDBG Program the 
Community Development Department rellMuished 
Jolhe neighborhood organizations the * 
responsibility for selecting grltefcreclpients; The 
department supplies epch organization with a list 
of eligible applicants in its neighborhood. The 
organization then decides which households will 
tt | rew arded grants. Most organizations appoint a 
c^n^lttee to reviewapplicatlor^^nd select * 
^MN^Me decision of the committee is thpn 
fonrardel^^he city and the grant is processed, 
, (Neighborhood organizations are also responsible 
for seiedting recipients for the paint and dead tree 
removal programs.) v «— K ■ 

In a few cases, neighborhood organizations 
incorporated a| nonprdf it organizations In order to, 
qutlffy as vendors for services. This is consistent 
with the original self-help philosophy of the 
parti^ation process. and though it jaas Occurred 
infrequently, If is indicative of the success o|^he 
program. Qne corporation received city funds to 
acquire an abandoned firet]ouse andconvert it 
into a,comnjunity tenter. Thfe center is run by two 
workers whqare employed under the city's 

* Compfehensfve EnSployment Training Program, 
The coropratidtocgntracts with the Community 
Development Department to provide recreational 

jiand^fducational prdgrams funded by CDBG , 

* monrflis, ! « 
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Neighborhood organizations monitor each 
^brojec^lhey fund, An annual status report 
documenting the progress of each project Is sent 
to the organization in August and the Community 
Development Department provides monthly status 
reports. These reports include a financial 
statemeht lifting the total allocation, obligated 
funds/expended funds, an^ thebalance for each, 
category of projects (grants, loans, physical 
improvement, and special projects). The / 
"department reports on physical improvement 
projects acted upon during the past month. The 
report lists project progress, the date each step 
was taken (obligations of funds, field checks, cost 
estimates, opening of bi<is), and identifies the 
activity oceuring during the month. Similar 
information is included on special projects. The 
group also receives a full rSport on the status of 
granjs. Finally the report contains infornlation on 
Gity-'wi-de community development projects 
impacting the neighborhood; such as demolition, 
code enforcement, tree removal, and paint 
assistance grants, TheVndnthly afid annual reports 
provide thaneighborhabd orga^i?atipn with 
complete informaHefron the actrWWls in its area, 
allowing the grgup to fully monitor existing > - 
projects and aclHjrately plan for future efforts, , -. 

An important facteiH^Ujejf)or)itoring and > 
development of projectsTsThe accounting system 
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developed by.frt© Community Development r y r 
Department the system allows the department t<^ j 
keep accurate Coords on the funds allo^atid'tiqf* $ ^ 
.each hefghborhpod organizatiorivThis acQoa'ntirfg V 
Information provides data for the monthly 
neighborhood monitoring reports and assists staff 
iirmonitaflng-the neighborhood organization. The ; 
sysfem §ff fords each organization th# flexibility to * 
adopt new projects, reallocate monies.'ancfcearry 
over funds from year to year. '-'V 4 
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^ . ci^OUND OF CITIZEN 
^ANTICIPATION IN LINCOLN 

^ ! '^WtgHborhpod orgariptions began to spring up 
Ithf Jp^^ Co!l1 around 1 97 jfrespondinff to problems of 
Neighborhood deterioration. The mayor created an 
!>^ jlP f ^P °- N^'Qh^orhood Assistance to w|ifk with all 
• tjp? stin 9 neighborhood organizations andfo serve 
_ ; -^s th© jiaison between them and, me city 
'/ government. The office became part of the 

^Community Development Department, created in 
|r V I 973, and Us successor agency the Urbaii 

| l Development Department. ■ 
^ Citizen interest and activity were traditionally < 
$f,; channeled 1 into many citizen boards, a 
I Approximately 600 citizens serve on 60 (Afferent 
boards, commissions, and committees which 
advise the city and county Most appointments are 
made by the mayor and confirmed by the city 
council. 

A c tizen-bp^ed form of participation began in 
1973 vim V*j formation of the Lincoln Alliance. A 
grass i coaliti ^n of- civic groups and churches, 
the alliance .provide* « vehicle for citizens and 
neighborhoods to speak jo the city government. 
Among the issues the coalition raised were tax 
assessment procedures, street widening, and 
-redlining, but it has not been directly involved in 
the citizen participation process for the CDBG 
. PrograrVi. 

procedures and structures of 

^Whzen 
participation in cdbg * 

First Year Funding* 

With a small first year allocation ($487,000), the 
mayor and the council decided toicohcentrate < 
CDBG expenditurespn targetneigftborhoods to 
yield visible results and tb^avoid spreading CDBG 
^fundf. The city established a 1 5-m^mber task 

f , force as the major vehicle to recommend CDBQ. 
allocations. Appointed by the mayor for the first 

\ year of CDBQ, the ta^k force was composed of city 
officials, business representatives and members " 
of other city organizations. The task force 

> approvced the targeting strategy The Clinton area, 
one/of t\e.most needy but best organized 
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Neighborhoods at 

neighborhood plan the year before, There was little " 
^ask force disagreement that Clinton was the most 
■v. , appropriate neigh boyhood to receive the majority 
pf firsf year funding \ V 

;...v After the 1 975 election of a new-mayor, whose 

: ^am^algn Supported citizen participation, a new" 

, Urban development director was recruited from S . 
outside the city: The director changed the task * 
force t© a more neighborhood-oriented form of 
representation, The Urban Development <>. 

' ' Department also became an advocate in jts link 
with neighborhoods, providing seed money and 

: ; clerical and technical support and encouraging 
neighborhoods to organize. 

Community Development 



A new citizen participation process was begun 
in the third year of the CDpQ Program, A 25 
member city-wide Community Development Task 
Force Is appointed by the mayor and confirmed by 
the city council. Members are appointed for two 
year terms which are staggered so only half the 
rhembers are new to the task force at arty one, time. 

There are four methods by which task force 
members are appointed. First, six members are 
appointed, one from each of the six comprehensive 
plan areas used by'the Planning Department 
Second, 1 1 members are appointed from 
target neighborhoods. Third, six at large members 
who have demonstrated an interest in community 
development activities are appointed from such 
groups as lending institutions, architects, 
engineers, homebuilders, contractors, and 
realtors. Finally, two city council members are on 
the task force, Citizens feel thatihis involvement 
increases the council's awarerljess and 
understanding of task force recommendations, 
and Improves the chances of approval by the 
council. 

The original citizen participation plan stipulated 
that a member missing two consecutive meetings 
in one year was automatically taken off the task 
force. However, when one city council member was 
the first offender, the task force recommended, and 
the! council approved, an amendment making 
termination at the task force's discretion rather 
than automatic, 

Task force activities are confined principally to 
making recommendations on CDBG and related 
program allocations. Limited information is 
exchanged between the task force and 
neighborhood associations except during the 
thmp to four month allocation period. At this time 
neighborhood representatives jbonvey information 
Between the two groups. 



CDBG Allocation Process 

L ^ 7 ; The safcond, third and fourth year processes are 
, based qn the same general strategy adopted 
during the first year. Four primary target 
4 y neighborhoods, including the CTinfon areaj^ere 
y£ selected for the second and third year. Th r 
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secondary target areas also were selected as 
eligible neighborhoods but were not guaranteed 
CDBG funds as a result of their status* The 
majority of CDBG funds allocated In the first three 
years of the 0rogfara were spent in the four primary 
target neighborhooas. In the fourth year, the Urban 
Development Department and the task force 
considered increasing funding m secondary asi . 
well as other low- and moderate-income areas of 
the city ,. 

Neighborhood organizations meet monthly 
Leaders from neighborhoods meet on a continuing 
basis with Urban Development Department staff to 
discuss project proposals, the Staff assists 
neighborhood leaders in determining4he eligibility 
of proposals for CDBG funds and, if necessary in 
restructuring tfte proposals, where: possible, to 
conform to CDBG regulations. The Urban 
Development Department presents proposals from 
neighborhoods, other organizations and 
individuals to the task force. All proposals must go 
before the'task force for recommendation, 
formation meetings are held In November, 
ecember, and January to review program 1 
guidelines and regulations, Proposals are 

bmitte'd in January and February to the task 
fdrce, which formulates a set of recommendations. 
At the first public hearing, conducted by the task 
force chairperson, the task force reviews its • 
proposed set of recommendations. The task force 
then submits its recommendations^ the Urban 
Development Department, which submits its own 
recommendations anil task force 
recommendations to the mayor At the second 
hearing, the administration presents both sets of 
recommendations and later submits them to city 
council. In the first four years of the program, the 
council accepted all task force recommendations 
except One. " . ... .. ~ ^ " "' ' 

- " t 

Neighborhood Planning Process 



The city Planning Department has been more 
interested in designing cjty-wide comprehensive 
plans than in preparing more refined 
neighborhood plans, A separate neighborhood m 
planning process was developed in the-second 
CDBG year A neighborhood planning offiee^vas 
established within the Urban Development^ '* 
Department, partly in response to nelghborftpod 
'pressure, and was given responsibility for wohkin 
with neighborhood groups In the preparation 
neighborhood plans. 

Five neighborhood organizations (three - 
residential a|nd two business district) in primary or 
secondary target areas are preparing , 
neighborhood plans in hopes that CDBG funded 
projects implementing the plan will follow, 
However, Urban Development DepartmCrtt;Staff 
made it clear to neighborhoods that there were no 
guarantees of^tunding. ' 

A 
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Neighborhood Planning Subcommittee 

In the first stage of the process, the <j 
neighborhood organization establishes 0} 



nei^borhood'planning subcommittee, which 4 
usually consists of ten-to-1 5 members and meets - 
/ atTeast monthly The subcommittee works with a , 
J consult^ ip& ec t ed jointly by the neighborhood 
sorganizatibnand city off iclgill, who advisf the 
comfi$Lttee on the planning process, r# 

The (propess of preparing the neighborirood plarv 
usually logins .frith the presentation of data By the 
st^ffon such a.r.e^s as land\ise, utilities, * , 
^ '■^WSpprtiatioft, zoning, and traffic; The 
Subcommittee then presents its assessment of the 
flbidents > desires and nSghborhdod needs, , 
Finally, t^Pconsultant ahd staff present a report on 
the land ale and other aspects of the plan, knd * 
recommend a strategy for implementing it. 
> - • Information pertinent to the availability of funds, 
such as possible sources, is also provided. To be . 
adopted by the city the plan must be approved by 
. the nei'ghborhood^rganization and brought into 



conformance with 



the city's comprehensive plan. 




Administrative Review 

The second stage of the prodets is the city 
administrative review of proposed plan elements 
by a team known as the Neighborhood Planning . 
Task Force, made up of members from several city 
departments (planning, police, public works, 
transportation, urban development, law and the 
mayor's office), This task force reviews proposed 
neighborhood plans and accompanying technical 
reports for consistency with the comprehensive, 
plan and other departmental concerns. 

Attached to the comprehensive plan was a 
statement outlining a new 15 step process 
ighborhood associations must follow to 
ach neighborhood plans to the comprehensive 
n. The neighborhood plan approved by the 
rgftftorhdod association Is filed with the city 
planning director, who initiates a review process 
among appropriate city departments, agencies 
and other orgagizations. The planning director 
forwards recommendations of reviewing/ 
organizations to the planning commission, which 
holds J public hearing and presents 
rej^^mendatlons to city council and the county 
boprd forfrnal action. After a second public 
hearing, thmounci! accepts or rejebts the 
eleriAftts on he neighborhood plan as an official . 
parfi&the comprehensive plan; City council action 
is si/Dject to veto ofjhe mayor, overridden only by 
five&ptes of the seiif n-member council. As * 
neighborhoods complete ihe planning process, 
participants have been wondering whether their 
plans will actually be incorporated into the 
comprehensive plan and used as a guide for actual 
projects af^programs in thteir neighborhoods. 

This lengthy amendment process is used to 
address problems of nonconformity of : V 
neighborhood and comprehensive plans. It has nqt 
been favorably received in the neighborhoods 
which seek planning commission, city council and 
county aboard approval of their plans. There is fear 
that, after many months of hard work andTbng 
neighborhood meetings, the neighborhood plan 
wHI nofcfee approved and the neighborhood's work 
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wMlbetornMghtNaighbo^hTOdass^iations * 
recognize that for a neighborhood plan to h ave any 
real meaning or effect, it must be part of and 
consistent with the comprehensive plan? 

EXEMPLARY ASPECTS OF CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION IN LINCOLN 

'• . * • 

Information . ■ ' ' 

■i- 'j 4 

City staff actively provides citizens with 
Information on the CDSQ P|Mram, Theljrban 
Development Department publishes a monthly 
newsletter, paid for with CDBQ funds, which is 
mailed to neighborhbod organizations. About 
2,000 are printed monthly A memo is mailed more 
frequently to the neighborhood president and to 
one or two other active persons in each 
neighborhood A weekly radio show on Sunday/ 
mornings features neighborhood representatives 
an,d Urban Development Department staff 
members discussing neighborhood and 
.community development topics. Other community 
agencies and organizations are also featured to 
d issues programs available in the community 

Encouragement of Neighborhood Organizations 

Under contract with the city through the Urban 
Development Depajlment, each primary and 
secondary neighborhood receives seed money of 
between $700 and $2,000 per year to cover clerical 
and other expanses, such as the printing and 
d i ^ t r j b u t i on ;of 1 1 y ers , general office expenses, 
incorporatiorie^penses, neighborhood workshops 
and occasional out-of-town transportation to 
workshops and conferences. Neighborhood 
groups often hold their own fund raising activities. 
One neighborhood grbup haa.hired.its own part- 
time staff member to prepare grant applications to 
various funding sources on behalf of the 
neighborhood. It also divided itself Into precincts 
and developed an extensive committee structure. 
Another neighborhood association established its 
own developmentjcorporation, an actiqn which is 
being considered in still another neighborhoda, 

4 



Hiring of Consultants for Neighborhood J ' 
Planning 

The Urban Development Department's 
neighborhood planners work closely with 
neighborhood residents and a consultant selected 
by the ^ heigh Bbr hood. Both city staff and the ; 
particular neighborhood organization concerned 
suggest the names of corisultants to present 
proposals, Both the neighborhood representative 
and city staff members interview the consultant. In 
each of the five nej^hborhpods which initiated 
jllans.the Urban pft|fiWpment D|part^rt^" 
recommended adbnsultant.andShe neighborhood 
ma^e a recommend^ioniVYhera recommendations 
were the same, the a|^@eci Upon consultant was 
hired, When recgmrrWfVdatlo^ differed (this 
occurred in two out of five cases) ajneeting was 
arranged with the mayor to resolve the Issue, In 
both cases/the mayor agreed with the 
neighborhood. " f ' 

Neighborhood Planning Process 

; The involvement of target neighborhood . 
organization in preparing neighborhood plans 
allows residents to take a positive step in 
determining the future of their neighborhoods. , 
Their involvement early in the proeess'places 
responsibility in their hands. This allows them 
enough time to learn abouf land use and 
development and direct the comprehensive plan's 
impact on their neighborhoods. 



Technical assistance * 

Upon request, the Urban Development s 
Department staff assists neighborhood * 
organizations in writing proposals. Their objective 
Is to make neighborhood groups independent of 
staff in the preparation of proposals. The staff also 
receives citizen phone calls, and channels 
inquiries and complaints into the regular flow of 
city department work in order to prevent citizens 
from receiving the runaround. ' 
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Spokane has capitalized on tjhe momentum of 
two successfui cfty-wlde devflopment projects to 
. break down barriers of distrust between city hall 
-and many of Spokane's citizens. Drawing o^fcHe 
•skills.and neutrality of a nonproflt/comradmty 
oriented consultant, the city has sparkjicj . - [' 
organization in ten neighborhoods covering a 
substantial portion oft-he city. Spurred by 
CoThmunity Development E|(£>ck ©rant funds, these 
neighborhood organizations jtov^direct influence t 
through ^pity-level citizen bo$y in the generation r 
and selection of GDBQ funded projects. 



ORIGINS OF CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN 
SPOKANE 

- SpoKane is a major retail and commercial center £ 
for the surrounding Northwest area. Because ofjts; 
location between passages*of Fhe Cascade and" 
Bitteroot Mountain Ranges, the east-west lines of 
four national railroads ran along the Spokane River 
directly adjacent to tlie downtowncbusinefs area, 
creating a substantia! blighting effect on the 
downtown 

For several years beginning in ^960, the 
relocation of several retail stores and the * 
establishment of retail branches in a n&wly 
developed shopping center on the fringe of the city 
prompted serious concern for the economic future 
Of the downtown In the mid-Sixties.'fear^ of further 
blight and economic decline were created Sy the 
proposed sale of a portion of an island in tfi© 
middle of the Spokane River Adjacen.t to the' / 
downtown, this island property was designated for 
warehousing and jndustriaUuse, 

Although rezoning of the city was accomplished 
in the late Fifties, the city government was unable 
to develop local interest in planning and .if , 
redevelopment efforts until the Sixties, when tile - 
scare of Shopping centers and the island sale 
mobilized downtown interests. There was little 
interesfih acquiring federal funds through 
categorical grant programs; as a general policy, 
officials have preferred to refuse federal money 
whenever substantial federal influence has 
Accompanied it \ 

The city council responded to these downtown 
problems by allocating funds to plan for the 
redevelopment of themtife 1 3 mile^riverfrpntf; " 
particularly the downBpn area surrounding frfte 
isla id The council re Iff d on its ten-member 
citizen City plan Commission to advise on the 
preparation and implementation of the plan. 

In the late Sixties, the city'began a three-year, 
process in which, during the first five months of 1 
e.ach year, the <^itw planning staff and the city V J 
/Plan Commissi-oVrwent to citizens for advice An the <■ 
first year, between January jand May, /I 968, the 
plan commission formally presented four 
alternative concepts for a riverfront plan to 
apprqximately 150 community groups, Those 
presentwere asked to select fron^among 
alternative concepts, and to ngJe any minor 
changes needed in the preferredalternative, In ; 
addition, all t ,1 00 property owners along the river 
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were invited .to present their views to city planners, 
The G&ncepi flvqred by two^thirds of thf citizens 
was selected, During thi second and third y§ar f thj 
.same groups were consulted durfng the same 
January to May period on the design and ■ 
implementation of the approved concept. This 
process established pn important precedent for r . 
Spokane: the extensive consultation of citlfens by 
the city in the selection^nd implementation of a 
development plan. , * 

Through extensive discussion over a t^wo-year f 
period, the four railroads were persuaded, to 
consolidate their tracks and to renovate their lines 
within the city. TheVails, bridges and yard 
equipment which h^d been an eyesore were 
removed, Park landed green space was 
developed op the island and along the riverbank 
Asa follow-up to the Riverfront Plan, downtown 
business interests arid the city promoted the 
EXPO '74 world's Fair to celebrajte the city's 
centennial. The major buildlkas for EXPO'were, 
constructed adjacent to the oi^ntown. The 
success of thesejwo projects cheated a 
momentum of confidence and optimism, " 
particularly among downtown business and Gfrvie x 
leadersMh the early and mid-Seventies, individual 
business and finan'ciaj interests demonstrated 1 ,« * 
confidence in the city through massive private' '/ 
reinvestment in the downtown area in office 
buii,dings, banks and department stores, 

Despite the apparent success of the Riverfront . 
Plan#nd the. EXPO, however, an atmosphen/of 
distrust existed between many Spokanlte^and 

t city hall; Two issues in the early Seventies 
illustrated this feeling. When citizens failed td give 
80 percent approval to the proposed bond issues 
for a new e airport and Riverfront Park, the city found 
alternative funds and carried out these two _ L 

'projects/ ' . * " " . = ;'v 

In addition to negative feelings concerning the 
responsiveness of city hall, many citizens had an 
underfying fear of federal programs and 
accompanying federal influence. They express A 
opposition to the city's proposed participation in ./' 
the Community Development Block Grant ' 
Program. However with the decentralization of . - 
power to local governments under the Community 
Development Block Grant, Spokane officials * 
decided to accept CDBG funds and to create , ■ ': 
citizen participation mechanisms in addition to the 
plan commission, ... ^ 



PROCEDURES AND STRUCTURES OF 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION * 

In 1 973; the city prepared for an influx of federal 
funds, After studying the experience of riot- '« 
troubled cities, the plan commission concluded 
that a major reason for unrest in other cities^vas 
the absence of means for*direct communication* . 
and joint experience in planning decision^ City . 
officials, therefore, established new citizen ' 
participation mechanisms in Spokane# v 
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. Jo the plan commission that two neigh bdftftW^ be 
.chosen fcir tN iirsl year C DBG Program, 

i The'piah fcdmmission field a public hearing to 

.; ap&fpt testimony on community development; Jhe f * 
vHeaphg's pufffgse was to, finalize the selection of . 
tirget neighborhoods, At thfe crowded hearing,, at 
least half of the testimony dealt with the issue of 
whether the eify should participate in the 0060 

/ 'Program. Many residents feared that federal funds 
would afso bjlng ffderal direction, and perhaps - ' 
federal control. One council member^aetively : r ' 
^fought the cit^fs parhgipation in the CDBG 
Program ne^hborhdqd by neighborhood, in public 
meetings, arid ^council meetings, Though 
unsuccessful, to/ candidacy for Mayor raised * 
Spokane's participation- in:CDBG to a city-wide. 

-.' i f |sge. ' / v * / "' " ■ ■ / 

^ Despite the opposition voiced at the publics - t ... ; 
-hearing, the cityVemained in the program, and the • 
plan commission designated two neighborhoods 
as target-areas for the first year The 
.neighborhoods were each allocated $1 40,000- In 
the two weeks following the public hearing, the 
consultant helped the neighborhood citizen's 
conduct three types^df meetings in eadhf of'lhetwo 
target neighborhoods: a brainstorming session in 

^ which residents po^gethdr lists of desired V 

* projects; compromise sessions; which limited the 

* projedta^nd report sessions in which thedrrffc .. * 
report to the task force was prepared and . : 

- 'approved ^Between compromise sessions, the. two 

■ neighborhoods set up neighborhood steering^ > • 
committees. Techmcal advice a^d meeting , '.' 
facilitation* were supplied to the n^ghbbrhooda by 
.the plan commission staff and the bon sultan t. The 

^sJeerirTg^qommittees later presented the'&ctua'l 
project recommendations to the tjisk force in '. 

. mfo/mal sessions. 

f After hearing ne^hborhbod reports, the 4ask " 

fo roe and plan commission staff pjjt together a 
= draft application The application,,along with - • ^ 
;mcorn>H?nded projects, was sent to the Qualityof 
. Ufe Commission arid plan commission for. review 
The plan commission held public hearings, and 
finally the application went to the city council for / 
•approval. Virtualjy.np changes Were made in the 
neighborhood and task force's recommendations r 

; ,■ . y .: ? " - 

Allocation Process! - 

V After tiie first year the allocation process . * " 
became more 'refined. However, while the nufriber 
.and sequence of the steps were altered.'the. overall 
approach Temamed the same. The process begins " 
in the falTwith the publication of a four-page, pull- , 
c[u! adyertisemenHn the newspaper w.hich lists the \ 

— date, jjme and purposeof all meetings in the ' - * 
. process. * - * « 

The plan commission*holds*an initial /. 
'informational hearing which concentrates on 
broad issues, major categories of funding, and 
target neighborhoods: The foUowing^veek, the 
Quaiity'of Life CrfuncH holdsa town hall meeting at 
-wfiicft they disouss with citizens goals and 
-objectives for Spokane anef its neighborhoods f 
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Several new neighborhood-groups usually ask to 
be included as target areas After discussion with 
the'Quality of Life Council, the plan cdmmissibfi * 
notl]ies s each ; neighborhood of Ihe approxirtfSte '{> 
amount of money available to fund projects in their 
neighborhood: \ , * f , ; 

Fpr four weeks follovvlng the town hail meeting, 
, neighborhood groups and citizens meet several 
times to assess their needs and propose a list of 

* project priorities to the task force the consultant 
and plAri com mission staff members serve" as" 
meeting facilitators. Those attending the meeting 
are divided into groups according^ their interests 
(such as paving, parks, and social services) to 
elaborate neighborhood needs (n that area, the 
groups then come together to^discuss, their needs, 
and compromise in developing a priority list of 
^particular projects. For each neighborhood; this " 
-process often takes at least§wo or three meetings.. 

Aftereach neighborhood completes its allocation 
'process^ the steering committee assigns one or . 
two-peVsons to work with the plan Commission " 
staff-aiVd the consultant to write a narrative ' ' u 
: deserib\ng each proposal and attaching ae . ' 
* f esttmateVdollffr ^ount, After all. neighborhood ' \ 
:meetmgs^e held^the taskiorcesich^dules eadh:;' 
.-neighborhood to appear before it to present 
neighborhood proposals. At this time, each 
steering comahittee'chairperson makes an oral '. ■ 
presentation; submits the written narratives and / 
answers-questions asked by task force meWibers" 
' After alNneighbprhocxd presentations are made.the" 
^ task force votes on each neighbo;hopd, on each 
.. project, and onjthe overall allocation. During the' ' 
time neighborhood meetings are held, the task 
; force holds an open meeting to receive proposals ; 
An city-wide projects and special block -level ; . 

- projects w^ich afe expected to benefit the whole 1 
community ' - ■' * ^ 

During the project planning period, staff- V . •' 
members review propdsals wifh a technicaj 
committee of department heads who will be \ 
impfementmg approvecj projects. The staff atso. / 
informally reviews projects with HUD field * V 
representatives to. ensuce project eligibility. ; ? . 

* Tf^ task force forwards a preliminary draft/ 4 

- application to the full Quality of Life Council , 

i Within one week, the Quality of Life Council holds 
\ an open meeting to hear public comment on the ■ ' • 
\ proposed application prior to approving or revising 
O.i*- A mailing is sent to all^citizens on neighborhood 
mailing lists, notifying them ofihe meeting. - 
; finally, the plan dbmmissipn" holds a public. . 
hearing on the applicatign^rior-td sending it to 'the, 
city council "Throughpbt the four/years of the ■ 
CDBG Program 1 , only minor^or no'changes have 
been made on the.w^rk of the Neighborhoods and 
' the task force by the Quality of Life s Council,4he * 
City Plan Comfnis^pn, or the councrl. , f • 
In 4un«, half of the members of the task. forge t 
begin work on the nextyte^rs applic&tionVwhife " 7 " . 
-the other half remain ass compliance qomWjtee = 
The compliance committee vvorks with f 7..^ "- 
neighborhoods and ci4y malf fo rftake sure flHe : 
implemented 'prorects can form to citizen "intent" 
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EXEMPLARY ASPECTS OF CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION IN SPOKANE 



Information 



- I'r. 
i ■ 

. ■ i 
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The beginning of each program year is marl 
by the printing of a four-page, pull-out 
advertisement in the local newspaper. The ad 

-Goncisely highlights GDBGQbjeetivesravallable — 
funds for Spokane, and eligible and ineligible 
prpjects, It directly solicits and_encdurage3 citizen 
particip%tfbn> The dale, time, place, and purpose of 

_all information and decisjon-making meeting^, 
inq^udingalj cUy'fevel and neighborhood level <* 
sessions, ap^<j^arly Msted. Jhe names of t^sk 
force members are ineludedras we|Vas sourOT 
further jnformatjon. A diagram of th@r process 1 
clarif ies the varfousAeps laflhe process 
city-wide public h ear i n gs, n ei gh bor h ood 
and tdwn pneetings. 



Staff and Consultant Support 



The consultant is not independent but works 
with the small plan commission undeV the , 
assistant city manager for planning. This single 
staff works directly with citizens. This relationship 
integrates citizen activities intethe top policy, 
decision-making of trve city Through the services 
of the neutral citizen participation facilitator] the 
cjty has established credibility in.the citizen 
participation process. Thecpnsultant has guided 
neighborhood associations into relatively open 
governing structures, » 

Ahy neighborhood resident can volunteer to be a 
steering committee member. Hence, the size of 
steering committees fluctuates^dependihg on 
citizen interest/Despite the election of a steering 
committee chairperson, leadership often Has been 
shared by comgiittee members. The consultant 
staff's skills In group process help neighborhoods 
organise and function. The plan commission staff 
-and the consultant staff attend to all necessary 
organizational details such as advertising 
meetmgs and arranging for a meeting place. Once 
the neighborhood process begins to take on a life 
of its own, the consultant staff gradually recedes 
intcy he background, letting Neighborhood 
residents take over the organization and work 
directly with plan commission staff and the task 
force. 



Technical Assistance 

., . - f. 
Staff members from the Public Works anb 
Engineering Department, .the Parks Department 
and the plan commission attend at least one 
neighborhood meeting during the time 
neighborhood groups arelfbrmulating projects, 
They provide cost estimates and advice oAprojeart 
feasibility^to neighborhood groups, thereby 
allowing residents to make needed adjustments in 
their proposals at an early stage. Skeptical at first, 



several department representatlvits have Kgd very, 
satisfying experiences working with neighborhdod 
groyps. Neighborhood residents become f ^ 
acquaintf d an a first nam6 basis with city sjaff .' 
whjb liter implement projects in their t ! * V, 
neighborhood. ' - * ' r . 



-Training 



An al Uday stilts workshop was held early in the 
.fivp-month alldcatiori process for the fourth yea'rv * 
About 30 participants could choose td attend at 
least three different' 1 V* hour sessions-taught by 
expert voltinteers.Thew^ksJippjDcluded 



-sessions pn leading meetings, developing by-laws 
ahd becoming incorporated, writing reports "and 
making use of cable television, \ * 
i The citizen participation process has also - 
developed bitten leadership $kil1s/Through their 
experience in citizen gflrt+crpation In the CDBG 
fc Program at the neighborlfoodleveh three persons 
have now been appointed to either the Qyality of 
Life Council or the City Pjan Commission. 



town Meeting 

The town meeting previously served as a 
common forum for'discussion of proposals. It has 
now been modified jnfo a resource service for 
neighborhoods in the CDBG Program and in . 
se vera I ot h er^a rea$ of government Several 
agencies not directly concerned with physical 
development presented displays and/or exhibits, 

/and were available to answer questions. These 
included the Spokane Transit System, the Parks 
Department/a regional health agency, a Citizen 
Advisory Council on Transportation v and th£ city 
and county planning departments. This effort 
attempts to get residents to identify their broad 

♦Ave rail needs and to see their neighborhood 
beyond the context of the CDBG Program. 

Because of the peculiar pattern of Spokane's 
city b^us- routes, the,transit company dispatched 
special buses to designated neighborhood 
locatipns to carry residents to and fro<n the town 
meeting. ^ 
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Cjitizen Role in ImplementatU 

A compliance committee/composed of former 
task for^mem^rs; monies the ijnplementation 
Nof CD^<3 projects they efppVoved as task force 
members The chairperson of the task force 
generally servesras chairpersonjbn the 
compliance committee. Citizen complaints on 
approved.prsjects are handled tjfr the compliance 
committee. . *- f 

Spokane is building two community centers with 
CDBG funds. Neighborhood residents hive had a * 
major role in site selection, building design, 
* architect selection and designation of the services 
to be rendered at the center These decisions a^e 
the subject of open neighborhood meetings. 
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r Tadorrmy qllocat-Rm process;pr6vid6sclea f r t and 
■= open ppirjts $tae©ess for citrz^ns and , ! v .. « 
V Jjeighbarhood grou 
^$d^iMryCd^ 

Jlprop^ proje^tls* Many 

< bf these projects are proposed priginalJy by : ; ■■ 
neighborhood groups and individual citizens; : 
, jakoma's maiiy active neighborhood f. ' 
.organizations ha^/oparsftecl Irittependently of city 
/ QQyerhment, ; A CDBG furided.pltot project for an ; ^ 
elected neighborhbod council has created a new 
mode) for Taconria's neighborhoOiA organizations. 

. V--': '0; ' 1 " - ' S 

BACKGROUND OF CITIZEN 
^miGlpATION 4N TACOMA ' r 

shipping througff its {j>pft facility and on ^ 
government expenditures, especially the, military, 
which is the afea's largest employer; The city's 
labor force is predominantly blue-C©tiar f and-fts^ 
.neighborhoods maintain a distinct identity even . - ■ 
though they kre spread overthecity's large 
. geographic ^rea. 1 , 

Tacibma's/ciBntral business district has, * ■ 
experienaed.problefTTs of downtown deterioration 
b and bligf*. To cope with th^se problems, the city ; 
participated^ n both the Urban Renewal and th<§ 
MddeT Cljies programs, A P roj e c t A rea Co mm i 1 1 ee 
was use^ toco^siijttwith citizens in the urban 
. penew&f prcrjram. However, the main factor 
/ influencing the form of the city's citizen 
" participation process In theCDBG Program<was* 
the cityis experiences with three citizen^ 
committees: the Model Cities Board.'a General 
T Revenue Sharing Committee and a Budget Policy .. 
Committee ' 

^he Model Cities program w'as governed by a 
25-member executive board. Sixteen members 
were elected by the neighborhood andTTtnie^ 
members; who generally did not reside in the / 
neighborhood, were appointed by the mayor. Eight i 
boardiask forces, working on specific issues, / 
involved citizens. Attendance at executive bo^rd 
^meetings was high, and often 2GOormor§ citizens 
attended joint meetings of all eight task forces. A 
small compensation was paid to all members to 
idefray the cost of attending. meetings. 
If The General Revenue Sharing Committee was 
'/iappipinted by thq mayor at the beginning of the • 
?tederal government's General Revenue Sharing 
Program to advise on the use of funds. The 
committee makes recommendations on only a 

.portion of the.city'js revenue sharjfKj funds, 

although it once advised on the entire allotment, ' 
A Budget Policy Committee was appointed in the 
early Seventies to sunryparize budget information 
for the city council" However in 1 977, the council 
disbanded the committee and assumed the 
committee's functions, * 

The Cdmmunity Development Department wps 
created with the merger of the Model Cities agency 
and the Urban Renewal agency. The director of the 
Urba/uflehfwaj agency became th%direetorof the 
Community Development Department This % 
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PROCEDURES AND STRUCTURE0F 
CITIZEN PARTICrPATION IN CDBG 



Citrzert-Advisory Gommlttee- 



' The Community DevelopmenfDepartment-w^ : 
instrumental in conceiyihg and implementing v | 
Taeoma's citizen participatipri process, City . *~ - A \ 
officials decided two key issues in developing a 
citizen participation structure; to djrectly solicit 
projectsjfrrifTl citizens ratheri than formulating 
projects wtth in the departments; and, to have a : ' 
citizeri^committee rather than city cbuncil hold 
initial public hearings to k (ieajr neighborhood needs 
and proposed CDBG projects. 1 ■* 
In the first year of the CDBG Program, the mayor 
appqinted all members of a 2p-memb£r Citizen * . 
Advisory Committee. To facilitate the transition : v 
frdm Model Citles^GDBG, five members of the- * 
Model Cities Executive Board were appointed to_ 



the advisory conf)m ittee for the f irst programiyear 
In 1 975 there was a change in the basis of 
representation on the otty councji from an all at ;r; 
large-Gouncjl.to a fivajdistrict and three at large 
member couhcil! Thii.change resuHgd in 'the 
creation of the current system for appointing 
advisory committee members: Each of the eight ■ 
city council members^appotnts two citizens as „ " 
committee members, and thje mayor appoints the 
remaining ffve members. This resulted in art 
advisory committee more representative of 
neighborhoods an(Mhe community at large in the 
fourth year than it,was in the first year 
- The Citizen Advis^ Committee holds public/ 
hearings and business i^eetings. lt'elects its own 
chairperson, and forrriulalfes'its^own rules of N. 
procedure for its busintssVneetings. To prevent) 
giving unfair advantage to one person or group, the 
cpmmktef has set a policy of not permitting '. 
Snybne other than^commif tee members and staff * 
to speak at business meetings, While 
noncommittee members may afttend meetings, 
they may notaddress the commlttee'as a whole, v 
" but can approach members individually to discuss 
particular projects, « ? . V 

* ' > ^ 
Allocation Process - , . / 

• The cbmmunity development director and staff 
work closely with the Citizen Advisory Committee 
by participating in an orientation and training ^ 
session/m the CDBG Program held in the fall. In 
November and December the advisory committee 
h$lds ff9e public hearings, one in each of the five 
council districts, to solicit testimony frprn citizensy 
on neighborhood needs and proposed projects. 

FoV 1r%e first three years of the CDBG Program, 
advisory committep member^, listen^ to 
te^]i^iony with litfie or no comnlent, but in the 
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; ; t ^todirW year eomtfiitie© mertbera began to *Sk ^; 
/ • j ^-quiitionfp of and ^hgagsiri diSdusBjorriwthlho^j 
fm \ fyft\6 testified. In fh^fipuKRVian a total of 700 if 
# ^people attervded t^efNe hearings/ gfi&oyer 100 j ; * 
: pqopl^^ ■ ; A , 

f; ^stinii6rty;fo6us©d an particular proposals. In the , 
- ^ysapcl%eeks foilOyvlh| thafQurth^ar hearings,, 
* r> tbtdprait! Unity Devabpjfnint Departmehiyecelved 
' oVeriOO proposals. Approximately half of the$e * 

remaWder were submitted by 6i!y departments, 
agencies and* individuals. . i /„, \ \ ; ' 
: - ' SfmuJtan^Ouswith l 'Koldiug.p.ubiic;hearihdsi.n' 1 : , 
'* : .November and December, the obm^ittee mee'ts ; 
^s#paf ately with community development staff in *j 
an jr^n ttal set of business meetings to consider 

• < j ,staff L prepafed coirimunity development and : \ 
/ ; housing assistance plans. After the public , 

. ■ * hearings are Concluded and project [Iropbsals ard 
: submitted, the advisdry committee meets to bring 
. the number and cost of proposed projects in I me 
• with' available; CDBG funds. * > ; ^> l' 
\ : Proposals are submitted on forms provided by : | 
the d^partmepfwhich the community i 
development staff then summarizes on standard 
-i' " worksheets. The p roposata are sent to a city 
' interdepartmental Management Review Team, 

made up of representatives from ; .;, • : 

, " : . Various city departments. The team reviews each 
,;./■"■ proposal for legality (corporation counsel); lor 

financial impact on the general operating budget 
i (finance department) ; y for cost et$timat©6 (public 
' ; works); for environmental Impapt (planning , 

* d6partmetiH>and for social impact (human 
development department). Comments on each 

u ^ :cproposali|ire |nade on the worksheets, which 

provide the Citizen Advisory Committee with " " - 
mmediate information In a convenient form for 
decisiori-makihg. V - . \ "'• 

' J f In January' the advlsoty committee meets in 
open business sessions to consider the various 
parts oj the CDBG appli^ajijon. The committee 
goeg through the entire list of projects, and 
eliminates those which are not eligible activities, 
dtfnpt meet a very general set of guides formulated 
by the city council, are not Ideated in ^eas 
designated to rfecei ve r CDBG funds, and do not fit ■ 
into the Comprehensive Comryiuhity Development 
Plan.' : " ' 1 " V" r 

After the first review, the committee goes - ; 
throbgh successive tfesks, entertaining motions to 
either keep projecta^h the list for consideration 
and fund them at certain levels or drop them, This - 
process ceases whein the dol lar amount of 
projects equals the amount of funds available, At ^ 
tftisjimejhe;admim^ 

Community De^jopment Department programs > 
(an economic development (Drogram, a housing 
reh&pilitsfiton proqptn, and historic preservation 
program) are also submitted to the committee/for 
^approyrfL * 4 \\ ' 

, After developing priorities, selecting projects, 
andapprovmg the CDBG application, the , 
community development director and assistant 
director, the Citizen Advisory Committee t 
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bisseminption of CD 
" Public X 

^ € fheiGQBG citizen ^ar^p^fon prode&s^s * 

* . adv^rtlSOT ;iVf ^ * 
Vf^nd-m are 

\ " ^stributed in schoojsS students to ^kftj 
' v ^ondun0ements are'mailed I to c6m^u^ty groups, 

• ' and sesfarafirpups tt^e^hone their Tnwribe^to 

enco^i r'age-them to attend public heatings. Radio 
' anrHDbnoements al^o are made,and thp direGtor 
and ^si^ta^ directoi^usually appear on, local 
television fp publicize the CDBG Program. 



Staff Support 



The cprhmunity development staff actively 
supports the Qitizen Advisory Committee and the , 
general bltiipn participation process. In additjon to 
ttending public hearings, the director and 
assistant director s^SNk to groqp^ across.thp city, 
- including tho^ailectiy involved \m Ihe GDBG — 
citizen participation process. The attendance of j 
top officials at neighborhgod meetirras 
strengthens support for*eitlien partijtibation within 
the city government. Staff members arrivfe aa hour 
or more before public hearings to hel^anyope in 
fdrm u lat i n g ^nd pre paf i ng a proposal. Staff is also 
■ available later to provide technical assistance on 
proposals^to % itizens. * - ./ ; ? • 

The community development* staff also Works 
Ifostfty with the Citizen AdvjAory Com^tee. in v 
initial business meetttigs, tHf sjaff ex^Bins the 
CDBG Program, and highlights issues for the 
committee. The staff's summary and synthesis of ' 
proposals and planning information simplifies the 
advisory cc 
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mjttee'^decis|on-making tasks, 
of Support and\iformati^n from 
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Departments 



cal information provided b^^e 
Manai^emen^evie^feam also simplifi&Tffe 
*work of th^ advisory ^mmtttee, The legal, 4 
financial, environ mental, and sodial comments on 
each project collected in a single volume provide 
comprehensive informatiori|to1he^ommittee^nd 
the cijty counc5iT 

The^m^iag.ement team and its committees 
occasionally have t offered their own views on 
munity development, In one case, a 
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subcommittee of the ^iknigernent team ranked t he 
proposals for whioh tNey had provided technical* h 
information, in ji^fHen lt was proposed that th#: ■ 
miahafl^menitea^ m^^wlth 4 fhepit!zeh AdviiOfy - 
Committee to consiclfer and rank proposals ^ ' 
However, tt)afcommitteiatesisted efforts to enlarge 
the role of bt^e^ljly^^ptfr^^lh the CDBG^\ 
allocation process. Th^ advisory committee ',' A » 

• recently voted to have the nameof the f k '^° 

* manaqem^f^ 

suggesting thaHhe\t earn fmve a more narrowly • • 
- 6 defined role in the .GtDBG process ; 

The involvemeht of departments through this 
central, mechanism provides the comprehensive 
and detailed information required fpr advisory 
/committee decision-making\and subsequent 
implementation of CDBG projects. Departmental , ' 
assistance is prbvideb according to theXjtizen 
Adyisory ; Committee's nentfds apd schedules 
instead of the nef tfs and schedules of individual 
' city- '.depa'rtrr^ nts. : - t ^ ^ 

In: (he secondand third VeaCihe advisory 
Committee successfully resisted suggestions from * 
pther city hall offfpials that it follow an allocation 
(jroeedure allowing each committee member to 
secretly rank projects and then have staff compile, 
the rankings. The Citizen' Ad vispry Com m rttee 
Chiirpersofi at the time, later a member of city 

CQUnpil, argued fhat.following such a procedure 

w^fttf allow secret deals tq^be made amgng 
^omrrtittee members. The public would-be unaware 
of the, baste for the decisions which resulted. 

Implementation of Projects by Neighborhood ^ 
Councils * 



The Citizen Advisory Conr^mittde has little or no 
role in the implementation or monitoring of 
projects. Neighborhood groups have, for the most 
part assumed these responsibilities, One active 
neighborhood organization Requested and 
received funding for a multiservice center. 



Residents in th& height • \ 

center have met , with>.th.efrp.Kite:ct to make sure / 
that the facility design ref I icf s epm m uW j ty des i res j 
Un addition, a formal neighborhood committee te * 
beirtg formed to advise in the management of the v ; 

1 fn another neighborhood, a Coalition of various V 
community groups pooled their efforts to request 
'another multiservice community-center, and • i 

^pfqposed that an elected neighborhood^eouheih ^ 
advise on the operation of the center. Both Jhe , y 

- community center and the neighborhood council *\ 
were funded for the fourth year program 

* \lt is not entirely clear what form the councils will 
take^or whateffebtrlf am^hey will havfeon the • : 
CDBG citizen participation process ^ 

Citizen Support for the Process 

/The Community Development Department staff i 
has given serious attention to^itizen requests, antf 
the council has adhered closely tofcitizen 
1 recommendations: Both the advisory committee 
and the department staff were concerned that 
people whose proposals were not funded would be 
indignan^ attacking the committee and the r 
department staff, and in general injecting 
dissension Into the process. However, despite * 
intense citizen lobbying of the advisory committee 
ig the allocation process, neither they fior the 
imunlty development staff have been the target 
of%tack or criticism in subsequent public 
hear+ftgajnj the four years of the CDBG Prpgram- 
Attendaneifm| thehearings and the number of 
proposals presented has Increased, Citizens 
actively lobby advisory committee members 
through phone calls, letters and personal contacts. 
One committee member received 200 letters and 
cards from citizens concerning projects pending 
before the committee. There is strong citizen 
support for the citizen participation process and ... 
for the Community Development Department, 
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'. : . Population; 58,QO0 
19% itonwhlte 
Median income: $7,796 
5,4% unemployed 
1 8% below poverty level 
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CounciUManager. Seven-membet council e 



at large in 



Form of 



->• partisan •lections. Mayor elected from amon^ council members. — " ■» 
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Ashevil!e f s ditlzen participation process gri 
out of its experience and dlssatisfacttbn with 
citizen participation in the Model Cities program, ' 
Asheviile attempted to create a process whiph\ , 
would Sllow citizens to communicate-directly with' 
the city courittl, without theinterferertce of 
another level of bureaucracy This process 
required patience and a willingness tq tfeten on the 
■■ part of both the city douncil and the community • 
development staff, f % ; 



BACKGROUND OF CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION IN ASHBVILLE 

Asheviile employed ah elaborate process to 
garner citken participation in the Model Cities 
program. Citizen groups were created for each 
Model Cities pfecinct. The Modi! Cities . * 

Commission, composed of citizens from all oftthe 
Model Cities areas, coordinated the work of tfte i 
precinct groups. Task forces, each of which was ' 
assigftefi responsibility for a topic area, 
.considered suggestions and complaints of 
precinct groups and made recommendations to the 
Model Cities Commission After reviewing tbejaek " 
fortes* recommendations, the Model Cities 
Cprnmissioh rr\ad^ re c o m m e n d a tip n s to the gity 
council. This complex structure required 1 6 paid 
community outreach workers. These workers * 
encouraged citizen m vol vement-by day-to-day 
contact with residents of Model CJties 
neighborhoods. p - I 

Thd Model Cities structure produced mixed ' 
results. Some citifens who were able to put a great 
, deal of tifpp and pffort Into the process became 
involved in all phases of Model Cities decision- 
making. Howeverymany citizens who were not 
willing or abl'e to commit a great deal of time and 
» effort had little influence. The most active citizens 
controlled the process. Even when relatively 
inactive citizens could communicate effectively 
with their local ModeLCities organizations, their 
message usually did not get to the City Council * 
intact dug tp the Model Cities bureaucracy 
Because of the elaborate structure of the Model 
Cities program, It took so long to get citizafnadvice 
on new policy proposals thatpolicies sometimes , 
were obsolete before t^ey were implemented. 



N PROCEDURES AND STRUCTURES^ 
CITI?iN PARTICIPATION IN CDBG 

At the inception of the GDBQ Program, the city 
recognized the need to allow individual citizens to 
make their voices heard. There was strong 
sentiment in the city administration for a process 
that provided direct citizen access to the>city 
council and avoided the bureaucratic process of 
the Model Cities program. As a result, Asheviile 
now has a citizemparticipation process that 
stimulates a great deal of citizen input without 
imposing an additional layer of bureaucracy 
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The Formal Process *) ~ - # 

Asheville's formal citizen participatiph process 
relies on an ongoing series of public meetingk 
which the city uses forbpth giving information to 
any receiving ^formation from citfzens in the ; 
target areas/During jF>e first two months offcach 
qu&rter of the year, ttfe 6ity of Ashevillf holds a < 
public mgeting In one of the CDBG target areas ! 
eactyTuesdaynight^The meetings^areheldon^a- 



rotating basis so that a meeting is held in each of 
the city'rseyen target areas about opce every 
seven weeks during active periods of the process, 

Trt§ ^meetings are run by Jthe community 
development coordinator w/Tth he ci|y mapffger 
an<J at least one city coufteiNmembenn * * 
attendance. Approximately 4aHl §0 citizens attend 
each meeting, and six or sevin individuals makel. " 
statements. Each citizen who atten^f a meeting is 
asked to write his or her name artd address on a 
sheet of piper This list becomes part of theofficial 
minutes of the meeting^ahd is used to mail notices 
of future meeting!. Meetings arealso publicized by 
\ newspaper and radio announcements. 

frmeds 4ssessmenf— Throughout the year, the 
, city requests and receives citizen comments and 
complaints at public meetings. Th^se meetings 
form the basis for Ashevhle's formal process to ; 
develop a CDBG application, The steps In this 
process includes 

Dissemination of Pre-application Information-/ 
During the pre-application process, it is necessary 
to itoform citizens of program requirements and 
regmations. In August, September, and October, - , 
the community development coordinator makgs a: 
presentation at the public meetings at which time 
he explains CDBG regulations and presents maps 
and charts which make the^program 
understandable to qrity residents. 

Identification and Development of Eligible 
Projects— Citizens are asked to submit proposals, 
in oral and written form, for the use of CDBG funds, 
The proposals are-submitted at the public 
meetings held in the period infmediately '.' , ■ 
prepeeding the development of the QDBG 
application^ Thfe citizens at these meetings rank 
the proposals in order of priority. » v 

Prdject Revision and Selection— Alter ' . 

suggestions and proposals have been gathered 
from citizens, city staff reviews them for eligibility 
and fc estimates their qDSts. Projects are then * ( 
submitted to a specif! committee bf the citV 
council selected by the mayor This committee 
. meets wjth stafUaopen sessions to review- 
develop priority rankings for and recommend 
projects to the city council. The committee's 
recommendations are then presented to citizens 
for their'co'mmenl at a series of neighborhood 
meetings . j v f 

City-wide Public Hearing and Submissicfn of 
Application = A gi{y-wide public hearing is held by 
thfc city council prior to the councU's frnal approval 
of, the appjication. It is then submitted to -HUD. 

Monitoring — Although some information Qr\ 
project status waaeonveyed at public meetings, 



citizens complained that they were not 
consistently Informed of modifications I ^planned * 
projects* In one case, citizens were not fully 
Inforrtied when the city council considered . ^ 
scraping some of the projects planned for the 
third year In favor of a park" In general, the financial 
workings of .the program are so complicated that 
many citizens, as well as some city council 1 
members^ave a difficult,time understanding 
where moneyis being spent. Consequently* 
citizens do not play ati important role in the / ' - ■ 
monitoring of the CDBG Prograrti. 

The Informal P.rocess , 

AltHough there are maay neighborhood groups 
in Asheville, some of the most aitlve groups in the * 
city have not become intensely-involved in the 
city's formal process of citizen participatiorfln , 
CDBG. These groups usually appear at only one or 
two of the most important city meetings jn their ; 
area; they do not generally become involved in 
formal project selection, modification or revision. \ 
The groups^do not usually present detailed formal 
proposals or perform more than a cursory ' 
monitoring of the projects selected. 

While there is no formal provision in Asheville's 
process to make use of neighborhood groups 
(usually called community clubs), these groups 
play an important part in the informal process, 
they are active in most of the city's target 
neighborhoods. The groups operate independently 
of each other* and do riot hay|fe city-wide 
coordinating body. While several groups originally 
/organized jo influence community development, 
almost all of the groups now address a variety of 
issues and in some cases organize social 
functions, 

The extent of involvement in.CDBG among 
neighborhood groups varies. In some 
neighborhoods, monthly meetings are almost 
entirely consumed with community development 
issues; in other neighborhoods very little time is 
spent on the^se issues. In some neighborhoods the 
only contact the community club has with 
community development officials is an occasional 
phone call by the president of the club to the 
community development coordinator to^fcheck on 
the status of a project. In one neighborhood where 
a $1 2 million comprehensive sewer, street, and 
housing project is planned, the community club 
has been very active. In a four-month period a f 
steering committee, representing thaclub, had 
over 300 hours of, meetings with city officials, 
including the community development coordinator 
and the consulting firm planning the project. The 
group has successfully requested that the 
consulting firm hire a neighborhood resident to act 
as full-time liaison with neighborhood residents 

The main role of neighborhood groupwn 



Asheville's formaLprocess is the ioentiflcation and 
development of el IgiBle projgcts. Each group 
generally meets In a working session 
approximately one week before the city holdte a * 
public meeting in its neighborhood, The group 
identifies and raftks needed projects, compiles a 
written Itet, and often chooses a speaker to 
present this list atpan upcoming meeting. 



EXEMPLARY ASPECTS OF CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION IN ASHEVILLE 



Regular Public Meetings with City Officials 

Asheville's'qitizen participation process does 
not rely on an ongoing citizen advisory group. The 
process Is relatively unstructured and relies 
heavily on informal communication, 

Asheville holds many public meetings which 
allow all citizens to become Involved In the 
process. Individual citizens may make statements 
directly to city officials without the interference of 
an additional layer of bureaucracy Neighborhood 
groups also work closely wittvcity officials on 
particular CDBG projects, 

Open Working City Council Meetings to Rank 
Projects 

A special committee, selected by the mayor from 
members of the city council, works with cjpy staff 
in an open session to review, develop pofority 
rankings of, and finally recommenSlSofeQ projects 
to the full city council. Because this is an actual 
working session, citizens are able to view and 
understand the process by which the city council 
makes decisions. The process also gives citizens 
^access to all information that the city council 
receives, This information is important when 
citizens later are asked fo cdrjtcftent upon tttis 
committee's recommendations, * \ 

Recording of Detailed Minutes of Public 
Meetings 

\t 

^ staff person is present at public community 
development meetings to record minutes of the 
meetin^The minutes are kept in the Community 
Development Office where they are available for 
citizens to review, The minutes are also sent to all 
residents who are on the mailing list. The minutes 
contain a listing of the names of.everyone.who 
attended the meeting, a description of topics 
discussed, CDBG projects proposed/and any 
written statements citizens submitted |t the 
meeting. This collection of minutes allows citizens 
who have missed a meetihg to obtain a full and 
accurate description of it. 
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Location 



1 



Eastern Massachusetts, adjacent to Boston 



Population: 1 00,000 
9% nonwhlte 
Median income: $9,81 5 
6,9% unemployed 
9% below poverty level 



Community 

Socioeconomic 
Profile^ 



Council -Manager Nine-member council elected at large through 
proportional representation in nonpartisan elections. Mayor elected 
r from among council members. 



Form of 
Government 



Urban Renewal, Model Cities, Open Space, Neighborhood Facilities 



Previous Federal 
CD (prante 



4th year: $3,343,000 
( 3rd year: $3,458,000 
J2nd year: $3,746,000 



CDBG Funding 



Community Development Department 
Mr. David R. Vickery, Assistant City Manager for Community Development 
= 7 = = ^ " ^ ^ 7 City Hall Annex 

' , Cambridge^Massachusetts 02 1 39 

(617) 876*6800 



CDBG Program < 
Administered by 
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A city of many qfgahizations and ihierest groups, 
.C^rfUbridge has tried to develop a citizen . ' " * ; 
, partlci pat ion* process whfc h stl m u I at ©s advice ; 

* from all segments <jf the community. It has 

, developed a propess'whlch doea not duplicate 
: existing organizations or rtequire a greeO deal of 

time from participant^, The city promoted 
r. considerable citizen involvement duringvthe third ' 

• year of GDBG. but that in voWemeht has sbbsided 



eric 



nmtrre^otr?*!^ 

participatfori process which encQuragesa5e ( ncy 
participation.. ^ . ••" 



BACKGROUND OF CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION IN CAMBRIDGE * 

Cambridge, a city of only 6,2 square miles, has 
the fourth highesi population density In the 
couritry. It is an old city in which housing^streets. 
sidewalks, and sewers nee<j majpr upgrading. It 
has little openspace and almost no room for new 
deveJopmentrfhe city's two major universities . 
enlarged their campuses by engulfing neighboring 
properties to build dormitories, classrooms, and 
padjsmf ramps, Cambridge also has attracted 

faents from other schools in the Bos>pn area as 
vell-as young professional people; The popularity ' 
of the city hasldriven up housing costs drastically 
Prices of homes, 80 percent of which were built 
before^ 9^9, are escalating rapidly Eighty-two 
percenfbf housing units in Cambridge are refttal 
units owned by absentee landlords The City 
adopted a rent control ordinance in 1 971 , which 
has moderated cost increases in rental housing 
. Rent control has been a point of intense 
controversy in the city 

Community groups thrive in Cambridge, 
including the League of Women Voters, the 
Cambridge Civic Association (a liberal political 
organization which endorses a slate of candidates 
for election), church groups, ethnic organizations, 
.political groups of ail persuasions, and tenant, 
neighborhood, and block groups. In the late 
Sixties, several neighborhood orgaj^ations were 
strengthened by the threat of a highway project 
- that would have destroyed several blue-collar . 
neighborhoods. These groups joined in a coalition 
with Beaton neighborhood groups to successfully 
.pressure the governor to stop construction, 
s Cambndge has been an active participant in 
federal grant programs. One large c rea was 
cleared for redevelopment under the Urban ^ 
Renewal Program, but plans for rebuilding have 
just bejoum^be jmpiementtd after years of delay 
. in the STMtie^the Cambridge Redevelopment 
Authority wrote plans to clear several 
neighborhoods for urban renewal The residents of 
East Camoudge organized to force the "' - 

redevelopment authority to modify its plans to \ 
allow for rehabilitation No demolition tootf place in 
other neighborhoods * & 

The Model Citfes program in Cambridge 
operated under the direction of an elected board 
from the Model Cities neighborhood When direct 

■108 



m funding for Model Cltres was withdrawn and the 
J;staff went to work for the city, support became 
factionalized and the organization did not ■ * - 
continue, * " ■ ~ /' 
In 1 974, the Department of Cbmmunjfy- t 
..■ Development, which h&d succeeded ihe Planning 
Department in the late Sixties, began a ",' . ■ - 
comprehensive planning process wi,th exttensive 
citizer^pafticHa^ t ■ - 



comf 

Plahn^rs we^ assigned to each of the city's 13 
neighborhoods. They mailed announcements of 
the first neighborhood meetings to all city ^ 
residents. At these meetings, general 
neighborhood Issues were discussed. The • 
neighborhood meetings led to the establishment 
of a Comprehensive Planning Advisory Group of 
9 55 citizens nominated by the 13 neighborhoods. 
The Comprehensive Planning Advisory Group met 
weekly for a year and wrote an eight-part plan 
Covering land use, fiousing, transportation, the 
economy, the environment the universities, i 
finances, and public services and facilities! The 
comprehensive plan was published in tabloid form 
and widely distributed in.1 976, A new director of 
the Department of Community Development chose 
not to pursue the expected process of refining the 
comprehensive plan into neighborhood-action 
plans, However the wqrk-thatwas done in this 
planning process was later used in develoDmc the 
CDBG Program, 



PROCEDURES aUd STRUCTURES OF 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN CDBG 

- Because Cambridge is a highly organized and 
politicaliy^active community with many interest 
groups, the Department of Community V 
Development wanted to create a process-for v 
citizen participation in the CDBG Program which 
did not duplicate existing organizations, exclude 
' citizens who were not members of organizations, 
or require a great deal of time from pact ici pants: ' * 
The process has changed substantially each year 

The first year, the city manager was concerned 
with submitting the application on tinieand asked ', 
established agencies to send representatives tp 
an advisory committee to respond to projects that 
.he already had decided tofund Representatives 
from the Cambridge Economic Opportunity 
Commission (a Community Action Agehc^J 
resigned from the committee, claiming it a fraud 
Twelve of the original 35 members remained active 
on the advisory committee; through the 
development of the Application. - 

The second year; the city mai led n^H^es to all 
residents informing them of thelarmartioh of a 
Block Grant Advisory Committee Ninety citizens 
who attended the first meetings became' members 
The same six neighborhood planners who had 
staffed the comprehensive planning effort 
organized neighborhood meetings Because an 
extensive planning process had already occurred 
m each if 'gnborhood and goals and objectives for 
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neighborhood improvement had been developed,* 
the planners asked citizens to form ylgte projects' 
* eligibte for CDBG fundi. Neighborhood 
organizations, agencies,. and city departments 
wrote proposals for CDBG furtttifrg/fhe Block 
Grant Advisory Committee met at city^hall 
frequently over a two-month period to develop a 
CDBG budget to recommend toJhe city manager, 
The committee received extensive staff ^support 



/rom the Department of Community Development, 
+ the group had a formal membership, but anyone y 
-attending a meeting could participate. People Who 
r attended lobbied for projects they supported, At 
the last meeting of the advisory committee, thdse 
present voted individually to rank the proposed * 
projects, The staff compiled the individual voles 
into a list of priority projects to be included in the 
application. The city manager then prepared his 
^final draft of the application, which included most 
of the citizens' recommendations, field a public 
hearing*Wd referred the application to the city 
-council. ^ 



rW Thlrd-Ypar Process 



V 
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Cambridge's tfiirdryear process built ortthe 
city's previous experience and was its most 
imaginative. Because the neighborhood -based 
discussions of tKksecqnd year-had produced 
more neighborhood projictrfhan were able to be 
funded, the Community Development Department • 
decided that neighborhood meetings were not 
necessary again- A few neighborhood-based 
organizations requested meetings, and they were 
conducted by department staff members. Notices 
of the formation of a neyv Block Grant Advisory - - 
Committee were plaped in the newspaper and sent 
to those who had participated in previous years- 
Anyone could become a member by simply 
attending a meeting. One or two meetings were / 
. held at the beginning of the ^jatJget process, in the 
earfy'fali. At these meetings, staff described 
categories of projects that could be funded with 
CDBG monies. For the next month, neighborhood 
groups and departments and service agencies r 
prepared proposals, Qver.l 50 proposals were 
submitted. These werecpmpiled into what wa§ 
known as the "Green Book", which was distributed 
to all participants, The Advisory Committee met 
four or five more times to listen to each initiator 
present a three-minute speecfTabout his archer 
proposal. ^ ^ 

A.t^heljnal meeting, each of the 4X30 p^aple 
attending' received $3,458,000 in play money A 
large envelope was on display at cjty halt for each 
of the projects included in the Green Book Each 
participant was required to distribute the currency 
to the envelope for favored projects A participant 
could allocate less-money fhanlhe initiator 
requested "for a project, but not more, and, had to 
distribute all of the money The It riff compiled the 
votes and developed a list of the 50 nfost favored 
projects The city Tnanager developed a draft * 
application that included most of the projects thit 
had received a high priority rating from citizens y 



Two public hearings were then held to obtain »\ 
citizen cpmmenton the^ftapplbati^No ^ .\ "\ 
4 dhanges were made in*ne prioritie&ai a r#suft of 
these hearlrtgs, Follovying the hearings^ the city 
manager submitted the find! application to the city, 
council, which held its qvyn public hearing before 
• approving the applicaJten. The council has not 
■ been very involved in me CDBG Program ahd has / 
_not-Chariged-a-single-ttem-in r the-GDBG-feKJdget— 



Fourth - Yea r Process • ■ 

.• . * ' x • '. ' 

. The fourth year represented a retrenchment from, 
uhe open process usedjn the second and third 
-years injresponse to new federal regulations v which 
required community development plannijiq. The 
planners in Cambridge considered the voting 

. process used in previous years a political rather 
than a planning process: As such, the Department 

_ofGommunity Development decided to develop a 
mebhanism that involved less lobbying and more 
planning. The Slock Grant Advisory* Com mrttee; - 
which consisted of all 400 people who had' / 
participated in the third-year process, -continued to,> 
exist, but had no formal role In application * 
deveJopm^nt. * * • ■«*- - , 

In September, t he-city manager announced.his . 4 
general recommendations for the expenditure of 
CpBG funds. The Department of Community 
Development held a series of Workshops which 
were attended by people interested in housing, 
□ublic services, and community development. 

? Hfoost peqple involved in the workshops came from 
agencies seeking funding (such as the Council on* 
Aging, housing rehabilitation corporations, and 
social service providers) rather than neighborhood 
groups. All proposals from neighborhood groups, 
agencies, and city departments w^iKlistributed to 
one of the three workshops, A dollar f igure, based* 
on the city manager's recQmmendations^was 
assigned to each workshop. Each workshop was to 
* .meet four or five times to develop a recommended 
list of projects, within the budget ppnstraints, for^ 
the city manager. % 
The workshops were conducted during a four- * 
week period. The staff who attended the meetings 
wrpte reports on the activities and • 
recommendations of^ach workshop, and made 
the>r own recommendations to the city manager for 
^^Thle fourth-year application. The city manager then 
wrote (he draft application and held a public / 
hearing to discuss it. Workshop meetings and . 

* public hearings were advertised m the local 

^ newspaper The fourth-year's limited involvement 

* of Q4tizen3<in determining the recommended 
atlocation&and the heavy involvement of 
professionals and agencies receiving CDBG funds 
disappointed many. people who had been involved 
m and'excitedby thelhird-yearcitizen 
participation prooess'The workshops became 

" technical review committees, and the general 
public did not get invoke^. The workshops did not, ■ 
unlike the third-year process, educate large 
numbers of people about the CDBG Program of the 
budgeting proems,, , , 
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EXEMPLARY ASPECTS OF CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION IN CAMBRIDGE 

Availdbiflty of le^i nilgai A3ij!aUiit,t 

Technical ^jjuUi i ».o n. f )iO|<di 1 1 1 y , . 

o,anmng netyhboi hood nee bugs or duygn< l jiii i 
projects is avaifa"ble lu anygne who requests it 
The city made a financial commitment to pruiiu, 
Staff support to Citizens interested in proposing 
CDBG projects 1ft the second and third years 
Department of Community [)evelopm<sfi| staff * 
assigned to neighborhood^ In the fourtn>«di bt.ii 

member s w^'fc assiyi UXrt^par li».wla. subje, i 
areaisuon as open Spawa) and piwvido J 
assistance to individuals c> yioups who *. . ^ 
interested in yetting projects funded in trial ai , 
The staff 13 tr usted m the oomm unify n, i 
DeCdij Se of the res pons! icss of 11 iui v.du« 1 . 1 
me rubers 

A M ^MC hill%«f 1 I, ^ I ^n 5 i k, 1. 

* .-cii'rijif .j.rvJtJ in oi'Ofei to ei I .Oti'j i. 

project fcach ^ cbi the a^ pln.&Uo ■ padpa 1 ! 1 , 
GDBG Tjnds includes a statement fior^i tt.% 
manager (including tentative r^co.iimendatiui . 
the witi^enipdrtiwipaUon plan, a schedule (ui 
application preparation the uty s long and M o 
ter in objectives HUD regulations and a fur mat f. 
Mfup '^als The t iluefi partlclpatU n plan la a 
Luiiij s^jfef = 4l«n"ieii! ut the pfooeduioS rn v/h.i..t 
Citizens cart b©C on te i n vt. / I ved to pi a n a i ij 
fmpleiric r it [he? CDBG Hfuyrrfi! In the [film 
b 1 J f 1 1 1 1 i t j ( / t f e ri 1 , f 1 ' uh!3dl Siii, i!i(Uu f<j a:n 
included .n dGru-n Bowk 6 . r uj dluh ibi ,U;d 
p u ' t » o ' p a ^ t j The a ./ a 1 1 a b 1 • 1 I y I the: 1 1 > . , h 1 
possible to. , (1 , i pa - . t 3 I - y s( ji , 1. 1 u I * ' 
I hu pi op» isa* j h i » ji Je ■ I < -i.ltn 1 |n 1 j <, , 1 t . . t , 
f I J ■ 1 . Jtt d d 'Hi I u 1 1 1 idci ^ 1 .* 1 d I h tj 1 i»i 1 pt; 1 1 1 1 >w in 
yelll'UJ ,_i 1*1 ..j i fin. Jud 
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of the committee gave legitimacy to anyone who 
wanted to speak at the meetings The city also 
avoided the difficult problem o4 either appointing 
ytoup'ot people v\/ho wouid be acceptable to the 
various interest groups in the city or sponsOi ) ri g 
elections of the advisory committee 

Monltu, Iny 



plenuiiHeJ U\ nfeiyhl u/hood L^sednc i^; r 
yruupa In t.diui). idye Moat alynlhcanl wf the;.; 1 
the ho r.ie improvement pu/\jram whlof. o jnsl^t i 1. 
y/ a. ttis ^1 J loans tot lOw and nu.deiatu I noun u; 

f U#i I ! at Wft e J a In taiy^l MtjiyhLuf fiUUkJo » luce 
yanUallu i a.Jn 1 If i I^tei tf tla pi 1 ( yf am I f 1 g 

Riverside Oambridgepori Goinmumiy . ;orp. 
located in a neighborhood community udnt«. 1 z 
on« of tnese organizations Its Buaid cj DhecL.i 
elected by the Riverside arid Cambrttfgeport 

neighbor huv^ds The boai d ^.1 edteS an ads/i&u* 
- r \ ■ 

noirli hlltcje tor e ,i.h pujgr a. n it ope'iatt S the I /c 
ImpioVKiiit ut Ad vis Ji y Con 1 1. 1 1 (toe won si ^to .4 mi. t 
people wfiu p ovUJe yLndaiii.e tQ tf,e 1. ui 1 11 1 1 o n 1 1 y 
1 . * >t poi . it u >n s 1 a f I 1 u n r ! I n y (fie l^Diiio 1 / 1 1 pi ov an ie n i 
ni ny 1 am Me ^'bie ilei a are aunt to ah 1 icily hbofTl . 
rc^sldarit,. fo.ii limes ye^ny to h>forn. them of , k 
v/Or pui at lufi b proyi ©rns Bt^a ose U^u 001 poi atiui . 
is luw^ied Hi tile uetyhUwrhoOd and hk^go much 
f esldent in vol venieill Its staff feels I fiat 
nelyf ibo, hood reside?. to are moie likely 1 
p a r 1 1 u I pal e 1 1 1 1 1 b p 1 uy i a r n b than if t fl e pi ^ 
were 1 ur\ b / «., 1 1 y frail 

the BlOCk Giant Au , 

. i , a mi noi iwie i j , n u#. . i ( w i n 
» id uDBu 1 ujiii.^ All iiKsmbd. a» re^elv.s K i o 
n 1 , m ! . f 1 1 y s I l , t . b n j 1 j - it t n funded , * ( w j e 1 - 1 £ if 
■ wnliiuji rfo/ fu ds !it.Euj L^e pr an i&t j (i 
o'n|«i^;>ed all it t * I IOi 1 S a . i, ani il tw v.Onniilttt l. 

r«.,..l Lgii fi*. [hull . 1 f l tut itt If 

n»il heSlU le ,n ih . lly h<il[ 1 1 
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ip;.. ts fi 
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, r 1 1 a 1 1 ^ v 1 ( ■ l 
« i|U<^,|. f , ; 



.Udu 1.1 ,, I , 



v .. li ^ ri , 



l 1 . i. 1 . i . . . . , m { 

c_.tj i . Ihv^ t >ui /t; i ijij 1 1 . 1 
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uVci tl>e (Jib! limtiwii . i . . da ti l a i 

3 o e 1 d a • I I h (3 1 1 it . . , 1 . t . t , f n ■. h J I , . .1 1 

project Othe- .fian t.) 1 . 1 v . A I ,.it,,n y 

G u I v e d ; iiinJf 1 1 m art j c u . 1 j I _ . I 1 1 . h I J \t , o : 
niliwtliu liwn t»j tfirf po'litlCai J'v * 

!%« 

c*M« f . M^.itt 1 lo u*^ tfrock u s 
Comniittee 

1 . 1 n 1 f 1 r 1 1 1 . 
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NEWTON 

iaaterrv Massachusetts*, seven miles wast of Boston, within SMSA 



s Population: 91,000 

/ 7 V " 2% nbnwhite 

Median income: $15,381 
?° 4,9% unemployed 

3% below poverty level 



Mayor-Alderman. Twenty-four-member board of Aldermen elected 
In nonpartisan elections; sixteen elected at large, eight elected by 

ward. Mayor elected directly, 



Urban Renewal, Opan spuce 



4th year: §2, i 78,000 
3rd year: $ 776,000 
2nd year: $ 711,000 



Department of Planning aiul Dovdopit^ia 
Mr. Charles J. Thomas, Director 

City Hall 

Newton, Massachusetts 02159 
(617) 552-7135 
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Neftton developed a citizen participation 
procesg based op the involvement of target area 
residents eoortfmated by a city wide advisory 
board The target area groups helped spark 
community interest in planning and carrying u U i 
CDBG projects Both target area groups* and the 
city wide board have become sophisticated in th. 
^ design uf fJfojeuta 



OACKUhOtlNU Uf bi I i^tN 

PARTICIPATION IN NEWTON 
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NtvA Iwil 1 ,_i sjfi u^pui illliJ.Jh 

u ostun The Uf » (5 a i../IIok.Iu k /l i >i 
with a J. all n jt CI id. d.idi N&wliMi j n.l *. .,f My 
population id &mall /*i id ui&pei ae, J inU low i. 
residents are CGnoef ill died Id bIIii.Il 

neighborhoods ^ 

Commercial dibi. . .t.. .. , t . . ... .1 u , 

1.. 1 9b 2 the Mj&aci. rm »etts fu n f , Ki u 6 j V ,iiji 
thtGugh the middle of Newto v cutting the iarge..i 

i.wiimlfci i^ial Jlali u,l Mewlwn C01 (1 tii lr, half 
Newtuii Cui iei Ada Idlui alaled W> b ; an n f t . . . 
leiiBWa! di^a U il A \jt i>u\, uf 1 1 1 -Oil a ol y 4 f 1 1 * e 
^4hh/5« the dubliiu Mum ui h jinua tin J fittoiua ai u 
bujL^.ed Juliy blocked the piuject The Newton 
Corner Neighbor hoou Aa.iuClali^ 1 whioh yrew 
during rhis struggle, sponsored elapses ir. law c 
real estate and campaigned to save the aiea Iron, 
demolition The association continues to operate 
in New turf Corner % 

Newton I its a had a MlaU,. ( w l . ., ,1 
1. ■ mi A vemen t in CIVIC affaifa uin only Ttu nn 

the iesb affluent also taken part f nirly 
commissions and committees fanned 1, . 1 

ordinal ICG. Qpei ate in Newton rheMiay^r ali.; . 
established advbu, > ,Oriifi 
Uf Jei In 1 969. a Chdi t 

t w IC/ fit,; the k J I y l.. I" 1 i ( [ c Ai 

I . h a . t .3 1 ( .inhiila^iun - 1 f i t J i 

tr.e ( hail „ . in. hiding I 
Be 1 1 j 1 1 1\ i . at i G 1 1 * . * >a*\ m i 1 1 ji i 
Injiiiiin^iui i t .iuJ NeiijhUOi hi^Od Ait-j t . 
Nelyf itior fun. J Au; d I .mil n.ilS We u tw ul I. 

vjtiiHe. i My thu iiyiiatun-j of at lea^t 2u p.ni , 
the neiyhbui huOd 1 1 aide Puu^l j at te n J i 
mdjs meeting won Id i a I My the nelyhboi huuil t 
bouudar lea £ a t a b 1 1 a > h^^Ua wS\ an J ^icCt 
repiesentah ,/ca Fhti ^ ^BSP^! ho 1 * j Are,, 
wwu Id then be ui f u.iaHy rM,uyMi|6(j t!i ; I , .1 1 
uU.itiirTlfcM us t f ( l I ey 1 1 1 1 1 1 :it e neigh bur hi .oh /uii. 1 
• 'I t :Ufriir .3 tmc 5 IB/ / wf on tf»tf ».fiai tei /,a.:> 
adopted o> ly ^nt net jf.yu/ Ii^j nj i.db ^tlO: en I 
for rn a Nt. iyn L Or h 1 niil A f e a 1 * o , j 1 \ > < 1 1 tii yt a 1 1 
bts gau jq m f Ihe ye if h j 1 » y |,<ui.i;aa ne s c a 5 £1 
rei.(.;gnit».>i . 

f r 1 e l=" 1 .a 1 1 . , . . . , , . t 

farmed tn thv* li^n ; J .tjv^r^tniii tn ,j Ovid ;hi £ 
par hcipatiun fyr a new uOfTfUrehei Slve c'afl I , 
members, appointed b / tf»e rneiyo( t and appro- 4; 
by the aldermen, assisted in writing two eiemer 
of the comprehensive plan by meeting several 
timea a week for thiee months to com rnent on 
diafta of the plan Because it waa aoCustor.teo , 
corTimenting on all aspects Of the city plan it * a 
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s natural fur the planning and DeveUDpment buaid to 
become involved in the CDBG Program 



HMUCtDiJ^^ AND S f HUG I UHtls or 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN CDBG 

l ' 1 1 1 1 1 1 y thy I'' ** l /Sal . . I i\\K» \ .DUO I'.uji,, 

. lannltig Department dtuff developed a fov rr. , 
ba&ed upon oensua and other daJ.a, foi the 
distribution of CDBCi funds m the city, 
Neiyhborhooda wereSanked in urdei uf uugu 
the, basis of reside^t^incomes percanf ot houi 

ihu4e Ihdi! yeai^ old peroent of uvci e« ovvdl ny 
h u u s 1 n y| m u h 1 u a u J „ 1 1 \l en v M ' 1 1 



f\ 1 a 1 j f we y a Tf 1 1 e , 
el uw/ ishpuild t^ 



nei ghbo^ f iood w w h j5« Dou\jdar 
tfiree villages ware chosen as inMiul target aruas 
for CDBG funds The mayor esiabKshed ttnee 
Neighborhood Adviauiy C/O.ufiiitleeS to proyij,, 
neighbor hood vJtkun aiJvl^ oil ttie Ues elopine 
and Inlplemel ualiol 1 1 «~f the CDB^j P\ gyi am An 

add'tionai neighborhood was adaed during th u 

&u \, k/ 1 1 li y e a I a f 1 J w I U 1 It 1 w 1 1 I p 1 1 1 1 y u f & v d 1 1 ^ b I u 
fuildo diii 1 1 iy tf »e u>uf 1 1 1 ;eii tf] f &t wl hef lar yes 
aieaa w6i'e aJUed ^ 

tai .1 Pie I ,j\ i f 1 1 ( , t \ ( i„ 
yanj^ed dlf terentl I i fji. i^ntui.. thi us fn^n 
me appointed by tha m^yui ReiideAts of the 
nuighborhood take part in pianmng and 
implementing activities through church, am.iu 
and ethnic organizations The mayor appoints i 

f epr eaentatl v6b from eaoh k>\ fii/e Sut> 
neiyfiboifiOods Newton Cuinc, to ttie 
f Jeigf tt^ui r Kjod Md nsoi y i . i /mmi tUe itier.. 
Newton Curne. Neiytit/ot hood AbhCUatit i...., 
during tne fight aya in^t uiban .enewa! CO . in a 
tw opei ate in ad Jit U;n K, trie Au Ham y ( .oMmiltliM 
y-y > t f I atvtji a I , o 1 n 1 1 1 1 1 1 i u , t j u , u I ,> p 1 1 u j , n . * y f t i 1 fi S V 

If ^ i 1 Li J I / I 1 at fit, I 1 i 1 , 1 j 1 1 y I JiiiJl n;i,a .11 U j 

•■ mi It Jt. i;l i t .i.. Jul I ,^ ^tnn I fl .fihn . 

^ hn.h 1 . jS . , f J jlytitnii ^iua ^ »m,Ii, ll ,j*„ 

1 1 .j " u on aU v.fiiui y ijOiiin.il le .* appOif iluiJ 0 thfc 
nfc/'i * bubi.M.h nitU-c i/f tfia eU;oted 
F ieiyhi . I iowJ Ai ed (.mm il 1 jpi«, 4Ul i, 
neighi.ii, n,,ud .n ( ,Uhi. i.iiini.s lvv*i„i. i f,e 
.JfiCltiil^ iMfjllhn;! a t»l oci Ji advl 
jfily j fe v havti L jeii a*.aUu i 
Df du v 5ui ' wuii mitte^aaie t p p < 
ma>or tht,i ; a/y r 10 yna. ant jca tf 
,1 re 1 ti| luaui.Ijd nj ^f ttiii . iyf ip, 

Fhl , difficult , J *c 1 i ,»( app^a. h, 

iy/iP , 4 hwo 
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, ■ J 5 1 pat I L . if * . 0 1 1 a t , u i y h P ^ f 1 M u J 
• « 1 1 1 a ( ^ .■ . i appoint, i ; a 

I . „ rJeu nbn.tiwiiJ Au 

^ .'uil / li. wKih i. nt i„l.i. 1 1 j 

» m ,,1 , t ; if Lti ,jlai h l. ( //I I ; IiMiill uJ 

■ *C*'"i a.i.j ( , , 1 .. . 1 , 1 1 i,i pftikj.eiu. 1 1 
wOBG p ( ../) c C L:j An [h.i aOViiof y i,i, n i M 

ieyigr afed before ihe fourth year wo 4 
consultants wfi(; fielp n\ Me a rid c m r > 4. 
u la 1 1 a 

In NovumiLui a. id Dtcemci . .1 v . 1 , 
-Jvibof y Cornrmtteea hold puMn muuunj:, 

,* uas fu pruvlde In fur ! Hallo/ < apoi J tfie COB 
^'oyruiii to reaiaerits of the r.eigtiDOrh ;Od t. 
dent if y and reapond to eoncerna icyai diny 



i 1. 



ut th 



I d 
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ongoing CDBG activities, and to involve residents 
in the identification of needs and programs The 
Advisory Committees and the city adverse IheSt 
meetings For example. Nonantum printed and 
distributed 4.000 flyers to announce the meeting* 
to residents The city sends copious mfonyation 
about the CDBG planning pioCess including a 
calendar and statistical infor inaliOn about the 
city's neighborhoods^to 500 people In mid 
December, each adviser y ouiniiilltfee aMpeai ^ . 
the Planning and Develop merit Board's pubtit . 
hearing to present its case for funding trie list . > 
priority projects wMicn were developed at 

neighborhood meelh jys AdwlaOfy uuinnuiiuo . . 
nut 'need to aiibi pit fur rtial proposals and u.ey , .. 
nut lh c u.)\) originators of proposals City w i ci c. 
projects fuMCtioningHn several larger: areas 
Con bill Jte a lar ye proportion of the CUbCa Pi . . %J 
City wide projects are/propo jei by oit^ 
department staff an^jidvisoi y ^uiiimi£,£... .. i 
public heai iiiys 

Afte. the first p^Lmo near i- u n... i > n.i.n.^ 

L)6 velopi 'it'll tiju r d i 5u c i v t: a a t ( i / fe t. /uai 
oomii I u nil y develop,! ien t plat i n^luUlny t i 
Assistance Plan and an eonm^/ w.oimiiun.t ■ 
developfjle.it program froni U \ e Hlanniny 
DeftartrrteW staff 1 he plans arc mailed ti n 
people on the marling list plus any other t 
indicating an interest in the CpBG Program \ 
Planning and Development Board holds an. ilm, 
public hearing, after wHicH ft reviews and anient 

the draft application, and isendS It t0 the ina y ui f n 
mayor approves of dfTlSiKra U ai id Se i ids it to 1 1* . 
hoard ut aldei in. in A join t * oifirTutteo of .Its 

finance, administrating and planning i.i.imi, . . . 

Of the board uf aider men i ^idur S 1 1 u appm . i. h , 

and huids a pi.bllC huan .j .... it l/i,. I t h e f . * , i r th 

y ear L nd jeSpuf uJ^.J . ,*,.,.,.iU. t [In; 

hear ny hu.dhae ll.g dft . .i < .1 mui i, ; u nhit J 
for flu man aei vU.ca lm t/u;i ( 5 ( , ; I I v jijuid 
nui mud if (tt^ ^ IU.Ij uppll liIUj i 



PARTlCiP.AVI >tf <N f.L:Wh h 

MonUiWin^ 1 Imp! ...illtfntt/ i, F J I 



Seau 1 1 f I wall on pi uy i an and lowitaiUaliun 
strategies In one Target area, the committee wm 
program the activities of ^ multiset vipe center 
jbe built /v 1 1 r , CDBG mOtiey 

hi add 1 1 lun to monitor iny u< iU ir,. ( *i^,,,%,nln , u 
p i oy r an i s by Utuen s at tfife neighbor hood lev. . u 
m|yor also appointed tuohnloa! adylaui y 
i.uiiini ittee j to design and mui nioi pity a, n . . 
programs funded with CDBG money The Ne < 

houSiny rehabilitation fund pi oy rath has i wO 
technical advisooy coniniltlees ief4*«biliUUo.. 
Standards arid i,r iter la and eiiyit.jiilty niitc! ia ... J 
financial mechanisms The Human Services 
AO u i ai j i y ( < o 1 1 n i i I U e e au j I S t tt the 1 1 1 a y o f Oft 1 1 1 ^ 
» u 1 1 lc u t ^ I idi a e r ^ I o ^ pi.> jiar .i^ U. I ^ f n 1 1 v.J * 
tnmU i CI JeH i • i it i Mi ; A fun I th * o.nmlUu,.; tl ."ill *\ 
In pi j^eifie \{ Au \ L.Oi y JM IMIU-SC I ^,b J I fo> llU- 
lu dtialQn a no. n iui .1 lui piuyram^ f a la t wi ^h o> < t 
a i d £jl y 1 1 e h aoi 1 1 1 al lu i pr OQ Kan i Th-^. ad v • aoi 

...Ull. MiltU J J Ju >i4 •( I itk / 3 i^tytjl. I it: J I Ul till* .isf.l, 

a fill tluj Nu uIm.h.iwviJ A0vib*,i . 1 ,,i ((........, 



i iiit, i , . . j 

; v» *Ui 1 lies 1 1 . i i 1. j n . In . , i , >p .,u 
t.:- 600 pOter ( m |,a> \! Jfi i'lJ I h<: ,. Ic II i.K-f J . • 

dt, sen pi lun of ttie (ICiKi Pioyi am n iuinmai » -n 
funding amou its requirements fd projects ar 

upiJale on the SthlUb uf NiHdeiJ pTOjei.ts and a 

prelirriiriary survey or Cvommumty needs The pi 

I ii u I s u a \/ a 1 1 ti I j ! u m> 1 1 j 1 1 a n 

i r . Jd i IJ^I < tn;l fit (hfj / ,4 i 

^ I1M4 tfu i II , :il.i d^ .1 ^ ,4 n.t n ■ 1 >l 

1 it: InP ne; I t pU.li t». Hi Jn/ , i. \ ij ,n, i it? , , I 
/ p I a 1 1 wull ilea ih* n iu 1 1 e , u,k nl 11 l! u P .j J 

il,u,5 y t , I.J t-lnj ^LJf,, ,,,,11^.. llu, U ,,J j 4l l _>i, > 

t-V In . f"*l t i, 1 1 , 1 1 . j ind\r t ;, : I ,j. 1 1 1. 1 I (]•)(]'•] I Ik. 
n 1 : 1 1 1 11 j v 1 \ i, 1 1 n . 1 . 4 1 u S 1 1 1 1 tin i . « . , , 1 1 1 1 1 • . . * . * j , 
-I * , H3i 1 fin Ij v. ( o A ,u,.^.h g , ci - t 'I;, 

in ihlny , .ii .../11 i iJty k\ I ,u publl liy, i f..j 
L - 1 1 , 1 1 . 1 / 1 i . f 1 e * n . 1 y S f t . w. p u ^ I h , u > I I H i h e I 1 
. ; p a pt . 1 Mi x \i , v u f t / 4 d c4 1 i t, 1.. 1 1 ., s . 1 . . 1 1 , o 

: pni.j ..I., 1 1 1 1 I Mid bud., , 1.: A a u|m . 

OutJl.it. .. .1 i 4. k ., 1 , .i .. 4 , lj4< < Uhu ( .1 

i*;;*i. Ii. 1. 1, ui I il, ,.l . p pi, up... rtlU i (I 

f M ci 1 h 1 1 1 1 y mi [ > j > t I , , t i . , i t h » #ci i » . p h I . I . 

I.t: ua 



n a 1 d , p I i 1 ' : I >' .i n I a i . , ! . , / 

i: ( , j a ii.j de' el >p 1 -wiyiit-i.it' » J j . , ( 

p I a 1 * a E a t , 1 {ii: y * t 1 ui.J 'I H'l , . . r 1 1 1 f . 
pur»i>i -lant \U i.elp it ide rUlfj n©l. j\ <lmi I u, u , 
pi obit: ms yum 3 a 10 a pian fOf tu. 1 n.j <ii iy I ■ 
QOalS T^n5 ads* i^or / t oimmtteeS inItsincA r, 4 i| 
npmbm of COniatjlla.iti .oto* ^uiv tcJ u fir in 1 
staff advised coniirnUed^ o.s how lcr%\ dinaig 
consultant proposals GuimiiiUeG members f. . 
become know led yea Lie about plain nny and t 
design tnrough regular contact with their 
consultants Advisory woinmittees also are ' 
involved in monitor my the pruyreS j ol i -UBo 
funded projeets in ifidu areas In m t* n ^ ^ aae;. 
committees war k with circhitects on the dusu^n 



,ipLuj 1 a I £» ; , L . p ,i ;.' ,1 

lu y at f u: i i U/f n >ni U n , i .-i i - i ■ . » : 

i»t ^. 1 1 i*i 1 . f o u 1, Si 1 j« ' < 3 1 1 It 1 1 . 

foi an fi >s.*ssmfcnl 01 cdy | ^ *< 1 
sn..fi \ii pubho aafel; pail< .1 n< = .t 
1 r 1 u I n 1 u 1 . t\ n i , ,u iitjtiltfi t*nti . t a r cj 
ict.is. jliuii an ) plain I , i y lu i 1 1 1 a 1 1 
Sfefl o( op tin , lai C,Ut?.3t ions 'JaWBS /t: 
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f he. 
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COriuef fid J With una kji Iwu w,dlq<yui le^ ul jgi ^/u.tj^ 

in i iZB.fne qufcsUons concerned a trasn 
recycling p/ograni and utizt*fi3" publu, 

ti anbpurtdtion needs in 197/ me ddd.u i 

questions wcru about MtaHM oare and 
handicapped per bum, needJ and atrvu,*.., i , 
^tjii^ub results dfe sufiiinai U^U In (he mulli »j .J 

Hu,jUi(3[iuu and U l ;irik.n Pi jfile i. ., 

each /Gd! ij uensy ^ qi/esllQi i fid I res wh K,h b s , .on., 
M^rt ?! Ihu Jly s/Vlanmng li.kjrm&tiuiw S /aldm 
' ! v.enuub provides #n opportunity lui [he i.n, 

t wLtiUH Hik,! itltillull ffOln Ihfc dlihlg fJl.pilltAlU M 6 

ill i m y i U I . i i 1 1 i n ti 1 1 I el e pht h \ %j d i u J d * > > ) . 



. I.M. f HlU v , 

I I . > V J | I < /liJ £4(1,1 

f : ' / i - t 1J5 It i | ;i 
; 3 >t.Ju f i ( . e;i o, v ti 
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,15 .J 

att.lt: 
u v.!! , 



; h,. ML 



ebpwi .ii© r alu I ij; be< n I w. 
^ t d n J a r t J 1 4 t, i j ^ { u i. a t U, 1 1 , 
1 1 1 c p w L i ■ j I a 1 1 « i 1 d n , J J f . 1 1 
l^e/elo u tl, Ot.l^, i ilf.c ! 
btiM/l^ea .a u 1 1 .3 dt I ii ftiL, to 
;lil aljlf , to I Mo 

"i'ui .Ui. t . ..j ,, ., h d..,. hi I- i.t i.u i 

!<' *<- 1 ^ t.^M ' Mi I -loll I Jli Ml I II d 3 p/unip.UU Uf 

^. ciiu.it t..«n ,it ti lyjEjbign uf s. n.e btji vk,e deih/i:i 
■i/blenis 1 1 :3uf iO t 1 1 . i,jua i u l . e J q Tg ^ i y K, 

. if Hie lie •( cil 'war b t.i.Jjoi 1. 1 uddl tiOM the 
.ji.uatii,nfiii.rt; dioits rebidt'nts : ,j (ntj existence >t 

S f vu..tij^ I fiu. riui. Use 



Human 5ei viw^d Allocations 

\/Y Net. 1 1 ^ i j Lj m 1 1 1» l M e a p ^ I k/ e* I ij/fHu i ! U u I J e ^ \ i.., / 1 
.nOwdly^ a line it em ul ila CDfcJG budyel U, d 
huftidh sor*vu,eb asa,^slaiu,<| pfuyi dm aithcuyl . nvi 
detailed pruyi dfn^are desiynated F o Mowing the. 
dulei n^ii idtidr i u^1f ie d.nuuilt ul niu.i^y dvailaul#loi 
n i j i n ( l* ie i w !c, u w. the H u i ri a 1 1 S e. i v k ,y 5j Ad v I obf y 
Lumiiiitttste d Citizen board appointed by the iriu , i( 
acuJj dpuliiLdlfui» fu. in *i tij hunidi i der vice 
ui ydfiiddtlpiw whICt'i die tf\t;/i required tu ..it 
a 1 1 d^ f ilk,dtK)n fOi 'fuii^ib H la yuntiidliy felt (flat 
human agi vk<t.a funds &, if,. port pi offetit lund! 
. *i 1 1 j.j 1 1 1 1 j[u #i i a vv h u 1 1 h ^ the w. ^ jfc 1 1 1 bt; Iu >am I 
f u n 1 1 u I m i o M 1 ' b aTb = ; c f liii.idii £» « ( v U . e b ^ u \> I ^Of 
^ 1 1 1 n i . t l(je hoi db i i ll £ j. \ lU|A/a / 1 1 1 i aiiL^iti.ttei i. 
, . ,.|iit;ihib lOi jui -U U.J «v I ikJ . tu Ui/ldc t/K ijI 

mf 

J ^# „ I .S t J i . ; J tt. ^tj? U wi i i, , , I It j\A and llu.Jci .J> . 

m». i, me dnd ft r whuJi iu uth. , f&deral fundi 
.*''9i k»U" c I tu«n ;i i f i . t a tjlk>wdtlunb 1 1 be I c 
i oa>l. iC^U Lo iMiik f h 4 : per.,«n\ of the total ( 
yraritTmjecent yea;s F he sepa. ation of the . 
p'Uuc&a K^i dele* mindliOn uf t iui nan aerviCBa 
allOL.atjonS ffom other CQBG funded projects fi 4i . 
niinimued Ure role thdt SQLidl bur vice agenci&b 
play in the oom petition fur funds in the ODBG 
Program 
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SALEM 



Northwest Oregon [ ts vl |io 1 1 




Population: 68,000 
2% n^nwhite 
Median income: $9,582 
7.2% unemployed 
8% below poverty level 



/ 



Profile 



lly 



.CounoiUMartagef/pif hi couhdil members elected by district in 
nonpartisan electrons. Mayor elected directly and sits as ninth » 



member, 



Urban Renewal, Neighborhood Development Program, Water and 

Sewer, Open Space ^ 



4l!l ycai ; H^^dd UOU 

3rd year: $3,183,000 
2nd year: $3,183,000, 



Community D^vtilOpn^Hi Dttpai tni«nt 

Mr. gebert Briscoe, Assistant City Manager/Community Development 
* - City Hail 

/ ' 4 . 555 Liberty Street S.E. 

. (J \ . ,.j , ; Salem, Oregon 97301 

* (503) 588-6000 
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Highly conf lict^f land 
ie late Sixties* and the ea 



_ I use issues m Salem m 

the late SixtiH* Snd Ih© ©arly^Se'venties spurred 
city officials t€ searcl^for a process by whioh 
citizen views could be heard aija responded tu b> 
4 private land developers and pdblfc officials 
Neighborhcjud dSSOuiatiofi^wWe Uf'ganized uv if.*. 
/ uty and sefv^cf thdt pur post-. These organuaiu>/i& 
I have become the bourse d^cilizef/^iews on laud 
use issues CDB^^aHocatiorib dnd other ibSutiL 



PAR TICiPATIOfofJN SALEM 

/ 

JjjIClH i^llli Ipsatad III 3vi til j! I ! J ! ( 

Jovelopinent pfoyr^rn-b prior to jukj P. w i . 3 i 

MOSt^of ear Mehcaiegui iCui p „>tnewn5 fui .SfcU 
uU (f)fe/6uWjntDwn and OH acfeiai residential = 
ne.gh'Qor hfeods d-r^aiy udjdutni tqiheoowm , 
r he city &drriin/sttiryO\a,i ui ban rarjewal piojeut n> 
th« ugntraj busme&b d\t. u.t Through the 
Neign^Bchood DevelopVnent Program it 

eMdbhbhed Project Area Committees in a*, , 

residential a # feab T he cit/s legislative body the 
common council served as the board of dire,. to, 
of the Reifgvelopifiei tl Author ity wfiiuli directed 1 1 
programs 

In the 1 1 1 1 .J . . . j r . , i , } I X i . . , 

u,dde! Snip f. Hfi LUSif ebb Hit , ft/al^ d L yffl 
ill; i u/l I UU lliiLiia pit,' pa i t,d tl m'^i i i'ijI iht; 

niiplcilicr iLaliui ! Mdii. ul It.t bdthy lujfauiii , I. 
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Ji.. .i I J 

f" MlMCl I 5> I 

1 'llf (.Alii., I 'I CJ ! I I ij i , , , I . 

J,-' 1 p O i , J lw [tit; _ J j I U j / 1 u t f 1 * i , . f 

jiannt >cAvtnc n ^vi.^ /id .. How dtte* tad f tjr tt. i ., 
'"wil d Bdi I / ! i i nejyot I itiuf on diiy Iti M J nab 
' j f upg sal T h e i Claei e r U, u i n 1 1 1 tu e^d . i h 1 1 n op j u.;»i. 
from the planning com mi us ion and coninii 
vUuiH.il f^^« I mj grCniph in Ititj ity tutf t/btud 
•f»nd hj^; ti ! . J vj\/6ifjll pun u i n y rilithti. ny 
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niucri (qpbymg- bo£^ tBe planning coi^rpisttion and 
xhk common council adopted the concept, buUid 
not authorize funds for its implemenlatLon 

Neighy f*u^d Planning Hroyram 

Ill lU/ I ufid. th^ ^^.uilCll b l^ddlhy dd VOuutto ut 

v.* i ^ n b 0 1 jujod pl^riiitiiy was elects mayor. tfLt cn^ 
adopted NdiyhburKoOd Planning Pf'oyfafn I fie 
program involved utganizing neighborhood 
dabOciations and developing a [ink between ti.uae 
dbsocidtKjns and the city govei nmunt Thle major 
role of iieiyhbofhoud associations w^b tu obtain 
utuer. advice on land use and "physical planning 
Tfie selection of two neighborhoods one in the 

. i f a > 0 r ' b fur'niL! d I & 1 1 i t d f i d .t h e ull l fci i lii t f i e U I b t . i . i 

i#1 the pi jyi a/h S mu|o» jpponefit ten do J to mUfflo 
fe.iidining opposition to thejdea After ui.lU llyi 
deveioping*ocganuatioi^tS mnbesj two 
i leiyhbui fiOOdb the Cily gi ^dually fcAp.j.itj 4 .o , 
uthei neighbor huuds Within d year teri QiOu^S 
weieioritied tventodlly 1 4 asbucidtluns beuar ^ 
autlvu in Sdlt^in oOVeijfiy niGSt of tfie idt/ 



CITiZ£N PARTXiPATlON IN CDBG 

1 1 ■ l 'l't^« :-ii^H|H ( M g I (jj, t of t i I 

< dbbab wnent pru* Bbb Neighbor t\uho 

ub&oc atfons parvicipate Ih a complex pronb^^ w i 

dcflfilny th eh ( i u ujh bor f u Jt ,J . iuuJ^ id 

! « i o r T I ! i u J m J 1 1 . y p i 1 o J e , A ^ t o i . . I _ d c p a I 1 1 ! 1 , . . . , . 

If i wOmmui I t ;t u i u, 1 1 ' 



■ ■ ■ . : i u . . I i , j l ui, i . 

£< > i»til(il.ijilli Id ilbl n . It i . 1 

bl.i id.Al Ul < . L. ' i . (ill I l 1 1 J f( H li 1 | j i i.,.. | 3 III .1, , / 

.juiMif taj i Ldi] j d id i Hi! ,uKi{ Hii . pr ipw. t jU> n; 
!d<;nllfu d I f i u pn^tisS Ia USu i t». pun fdt: fij 
Ihuvlillltj il, t "d( <;t nOl n.&t tin; f .L)b«J 
uipp Ih, tit Ic ! ! " ^ 

l f 1 ^om& , «'jl • i ■ ,i . ( i 

i he pUm.K e ii, d t It :,i .itiltjil, r HL 4 * , ,j 4 



,or,u,, , 

■ 1 i ^ ' 1 ui I i j 1 1 a iKner^.citiya Mcl^lili u m,,u» ( i 
>n ; lOui.l f tl ... * jh jji.i st nmdliuo 1. Ii> a 
-Uii jtitji.f lu/oO ilijn slu it^ fh .s Com 1 Hi t , 
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perspective to neighborhood needs. The hearing 
dates Wepyblished, and neighborhood 
representatives may speak fitefdre the boards Fr^m 
these hearings, the advisory boards send 
recommended neighborhood needs to the city 
manager, who Sets priorities. The list Is then 
forwarded to the budget jOTmmittee, comprised of 
nine citizens andtfie nine members of the , 
common council! Including the mayor The count,. i 
holds a.hearing in November or December on 
identih%d needs and finally adopts a document 
known as "community needs." * 



Project Requ OJ u 

A fief U»c gUufjllO. . iff U.J C i. ft,. ,,Mit } leeu, 

document, neigh bo i Tigju association l mtfbt . * 
propose specific projects addressing both thei. 
Own and the adopted community- wide, needs 
These proposals are funnelefj through the 
Community Development Department to ome. 
appropriate City departments which review 
neighborhood and community wide needs . 
on this review, the city manager prepares budget 
recommendations for the city council The final 
funqing status of neighborhood requests is 
determined by the city council In this way, d., 
neighborhood proposals become part of the 
overall city budget process Neiyhbot hoods nOi 
qualifying as COBG target areas m,gy receive > ^ - 
services from other funds 

The oily council holds a pubh, nodi i. > ... 
^ M eutic piojects In the QDBG spplicay on if. 
January or February The projects in the 
application are based on needs ekpie^s^ j , 
October for projects to begin the following 
Neighborhood associations r cK.eiyefiOtjce of ■ 
council action 



jrjter^st^foups f and+told well publicized electmhs?* 
Thf association also rtust be open to all residents, 

masppeople, and property owners jn the ar^a 
The city ©nforMftthese rgles by requiring each 
association* to^H^i annual compliance report 
f tsleighborh™ |prds meet monthly 
UfeSSociationOTjWaS genera! neighborhood, 
meeting, at least onc^$ year to ele^t a ten=to u 
member board Atteffdarj^e at geaaral meetings* 
depends on the issue di|cuas^d, aot averages 
about 25 people. In mos^neTghbofhoods, < J 

approximately ten people attend board me^i^gs 

Ona neighborhood near 1 the downtown arsa, fh§ $ 
Southeast Salem Neighborhood! Association, has ** 
chiunic housing, employment and social 
problems Residents and city officials lar y uieti n 
for concet mated and coordinated social services 
aoti vUies in an effort to make It self-sustaining 
City officials attempt to provide residents with 
sufficient information to know vyhom to contact i 
city services information One city staff inembe, 
was assigned to work full-time Wffh neiyhborhoou 
residents The neighbor hood recently for mutated t 
derailed planning document as part ot the needs 
assessment process however, the plan w^s 4 more 

^tailed than city officials requested As a 
cornprehensl ^e document it deviated from u.„ i,,. 
in which neighborhoods a,e aSk^d to submit theft 
needs to the city, and was returned w>th a request 
to follow routine procedure This example 
illustrates the^difference in style and m interest 
bet wee r i city depsar tments and neiyhboi hood 
associations Each city depart me/ it has its wv\ .-. 
ult Uen par tu, luatlu. i pr * a,ess ai id i,\ i » suit a ^U'' 
utueu advisory boa.U(s) in its program y/ta \ 
Depart. nerits yenerally prefer to relal^ tocituef .: 
it* an u Jvisor ,/ b.>ard mie rather (hau in lh« i.iuiy 

s 4 f i \\ i 1 1 tj i ! a I \ e r i elyhbui hOC?d hit 1*4* i s 
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I suit ii t. Ujh OOi . i #1 J j k . m ' . * . » . . i i V 

t ,, iur to the Neii/^oornood Pa< iy. » • 

orighidted in connection v/ith cal . tJ mmi .11 
schoul and grew in numbers wl on il Spputt j H' 
constr\jction of a low income ho\j&ir,g project in 
area The other neighbor hoOd eisauCi action wa£i 
formed to press for the removal uf a race cjf ti& 
in the r ie|ghbornood 

NelyhbOr riood dS5i.,.ial> 3/. . . . <«. i * 
i jeighborhood Development F \i \\a\ \ ai. 
and Higfiland) grew from Project Aied ... , <i.l 
CANDO one 0i the most influential ntighL . fit* jo 
associations Iricludes citizens dative in uitafi 
renewal projects who are inter est eci if i deve/op . , J 
and fRaintaining tr^e downtowri areu 

The cTt^^STkbijahfed a process whu. ^c 
neighbor^o&a associations beoume-f ^cc^ . » . 
the offic/al voice of their areas After defining 
neighborhood boundaries, neighborhood 
associations petition the planning commissi* • . 
recognition The board of directors of the 
association must be geographically 
representative, include representativua ui ... , 
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I l si La,<1;/ u ( ),ii>lnUU O j In i i. 
i J \ y bOu y U) 1 1 its cunt d i%*t i , m)i . i «i 1 1 
Unit, uttto an l! plarn i hiy Issuet i^Uiiyfit ( i loed 
a;»acciati >\\^ »;orrtplam to the \. iarmiruj c* n\ \ mi . i 
about ph/sicdl plant\n"»g iind land use is^.ues 1 h<, 
pUiiini'iy uo hn 1. 1 SSI on C'ften aufujt te^>imlC0l 
planning infur i\idtlui i \u f vchjfltjul f uoU a for 
i.uiiiihen, tiwtn the; picti. ning i a>im n 11 ssion a, , 
i.\\ y h/uii. 1 1 tui the ^i^uf thd affected 
neU i# hbw! <'.o ni a 5 at cl alionsC#fore maku iy f 1, 
JcsiJSlOfia I'ht ncjlyhbk,i tiOOd associations j . 
Iiifltietitiidi ^Itf, ir^jjlaiming cymmisslun o.l 
fhcitteis ui nee, ning then ntiytlbu! huwd 

Neiyf. bo 1 flood aSbOciabuns play^ii a f , t 
1 1 bi inyK iy Salei. 1 mtw 4.^mpiit*nCe wid 1 ii ci 1 - 
hi at(i Si.p/ome Qt,Ul t dtiCiSluu reQuh 1 1 K i * u - »« 1 

mply with the City's womprefienSlVB plan 
Meinbfef s of neiyhibui hood boards rtici with d . 
planning conimission and evaluated the cu :w( 
loning on land within its bou ndar ieS wfiicf 1 did 
i.onform U) the Comprehensive plan fogethei tn 
bfOLjyftl the zoning status of 2 400 parcels o! 
into Conformance with the comprehensive plan 



*€X£MPLAR¥ ASPECTS OF CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION IN §ALEM 



Influence of Neiyjlburhoud AaaotlallOna uH y 
Land Use 



City budget Prdceaa^ 

dablished turiridl nieihcdll&ih Jlr cctly . . . ,. 

city's budget I he neighborhoods annually |nf ,i .. 
4 



,dy yu.vei 1 fin^i » l ufi important disa piubLii^ 
e*rvu recommend bol»jtu>n{> Through the prdtess 
need a are uon^eyed diredi y lu depur tfttent head , 
J particular Utl£tsn budrtjf sufvlny m*&M 
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t of the city di^d are mNuentid, on ^.jmncf and 
land use policy in Salem When planning d project 
some developers cum a f f - at to Hie ntiiyhbui hood 
association to negotiate ai^ objections the 
association may have BvMh the common cou.^.n 
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Citizen Faitiyiputlon 
Communities of 'Under 50 r 000 

FOND DU LAG 

V/ WISCONSIN- ; 

NORTH WILKESBORO ; 

■NORTH CARpUNA -, 

Jl^HmGTON 

s NORTH CAROLINA 

WILMINGTON 

NORTH CAROLINA « 

WDfOOSKI 

VERMONT 1 




FOND DU LAC 

* 

W - 

Southeastern Wisconsin 



fj Population: 36,000 
... tewthan 1% noowhite 
Median income: $10,285 
4.6% unemployed 
t 5% below poverty level 



s 



Council-Manager. Seven-member council elected at large in 
nonpartisan elections. President and vice-president elected by 

council from among its members. 



^ Neighborhood Development Program 



t\ 



4th year, $5t>9, OOo 
3rd yean $853,000 
2nd year: $853,000 



Department of Community Development 
Mr, Neal Herat, Director of Renewal 

City Hall 
76 East 2nd Street 
Post Office Box 150 
Pond du Lac, Wisconsin 54935 
(414) 922-2600 

WISCONSIN 



Fond du Lao had little exper len^e with citizen 
participation prior to CDBG Following an 
unsatisfactory experience with traditional oubiu. 
meetings, the city used-the nominal group proce^ 
to obtain citizens opinions <jn the CDBG Program 
Use of the nominal Qiuap pipcess hds lesulted in a 
Idrger increase in the numrjet Of UiUens dt tending 
public meetings ana e^p^esaing their opinions 



PARTICIPATION IN FptiD Dimm 
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Although trie meeting was well publicised by ladlo 
and newspaper announcements'orvly two people 
attended One was the director of^Advocap Urn 
locai commomty action agency She spoke again ji 
the way the uty planned to handle cituen 
ftai ilcipdtlon in CDBG atyuiny that the Cunn.unif, 
Devdlupmenl CofnttilUee wOiilo nut involve enough 
uti^ens partiC^Jar ly. the poor ^nd /nuiont.es 
The Community Developnient Committ 
f.i pathetic to he. corn pi air its \ he attendance * .i 
ur\ly twb people dt its first publK, mtetiny waa 
cwlddiiuU uf ttle fle^d fwf a iiew gilUeh 
Mai tUJoallo.i 4JiOo«S£. T I it committee •> ,i. .i j . 
i. . 1 1; a I tJ a p rOc es 3 t h a t .'O u I . j e r u . o u r ay 5 a i » 
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d«al ji a, i J aJi! H f iistejf d i lew ul tUbf \ par dClpdt, .,, 
OfuC.es a to yat^ier lllfof mat Ion to use a jUKJelii n 
f*#i willing thu Ct*bU .ipplii jduii 

' h«& (cie>^ lufi e Jdv.l le;d h .iu u.ioni. 
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identified problems, proposed solutions, and set 
priorities. The citizens provided the building 
blocks for a long-term community development 
plan, but were not specifically concerned with 
spending CDBG. funds 

Meeting One 

One hundred audJ^Vopeopie attended 
first task force meetrr>c£run by the director oi 
Advocap The first tew minutes of the meeting 
were devoted to a short explanation, of the 
CDBG Program and the role of the Citizens 
Advisory Task Force in that program 

Participants broke into subgroups of ii^s i. . ■ 
m arsons Eac,h subgroup sat at a labia and «n 
Advocap or city staff member acted as a reco> u*.. 
The task force attempted to assure that each tabl 
had people representing a variety of income age 
and occupational classes 

F he nominal group process w^s bi iehy 
explained to the participants after which they 
were asked to independently write a response to 
the question Tn your opinion what are the 
community problems needing at tern ion over ti^ 
next few years? ' After this phase was eompieteu 
each person read the items on his or hei list alouu 
in a round-robm fashion The recorder w.oU the 
problems on a large sheet of paper for the 
subgroup to see Once a Ifst was compiled u„ 
subgroups met to discuss and clarify problem,. 

Participants tnen were gi ven ^even \ otiny uuiu . 
ui id asked to rank the seven most impor tarn 
problems in relative Order of impo. lahce Se 
poirvts were awarded to the must impof taut 
problem selected su points tu the Second . 
iniportar it pr ublem afid atj wn I he records i 
tabulated the vote arid t dp >r u, J if its tap Ihuit 
problem statements to the enti.e y/Oup 

Each subgroup idcntifieu hum . 4 io 4 
problem and a total of 42$ problems /ve 
identified Following\he first meeting the s 
organised the problems mi I 3 t,aleyui iea it 
eliminateo ur :.onsol idaieu problems ^hi ,h v 
mentioned twice but no attempt was made tO I 
out those problems not eligible for CDBG fundi 
Aft«f the consolidation 78 probUms remaine 

Qi .c U t/iree we sK in»ei vui , i 
publicized by newt paper a i.j i j«, 
announcements and by mail ,n g p,. si .. j ; u 
Same utuer ia whe were invited CO the fit a I . ,dfil 
Although ajtendarj^e at the meetings prOQr.sssh t 
declined, at least 40 people were present at each 
meeting 

Citizeri s who attended i neetn iys t iiueg .mj 
four further refined the problem statements 
developed at meeting one. and proposed sou.iuh . 
for each problem Almost all of the work was done 
in small groups using the nominal group process 
An effort was made to get ever yons at the meetun, 
to participate and not to allow any one peison or 



group to dominates 

At meeting* five, city staff made presentations 
concerning the top two problem areas that had 
been identified. The audience then broke into 
subgroups of five to ten persons and listed the 
major strengths of the proposed solutions and 
Indicated areas that needed strengthening 

At meeting six. participants developed a liai v *i 
yroups and clubs they felt should receive 
notification of the major problem areas Citizens 
filled out evaluation forms on the citizen 
participation process The resultsof the evaluate 
indicated that the process had^eep enjoyed 
tho roughly by citizen 5 who rfilyht sever have 
participated In traditional public meetings 

Aflei eaCfi lush h^*.^ iiiucliiiy II.. . ,t\\*. 

ujvdlupment Committee reviewed tile Citi^uiiii 
work, arid directed its staff to investigate utuen 
comments where appropriate At the conclusion 

the^Six meetings, the; Gominunily Development 
Committee was familiar With oituen priorities 
Tfie committee developed a CDBG applicatu 
uglily witueri prioi ities arid proposed solutions 
Those projects which citizens requested but 
whicjrwere not fundable under CQBG were 
referred to trie appropriate agency or departs ,. 
All but une of tfie projects ^oritairigd in the hint 
year-i CDBG application were identified by 
citizens 

F here . ... i,/rn.«ii p. . . ..u^Ghu itiflt ti. 

* /ifimuilll j llevelupnioin Cu hi llttee * 

translates citizen priorities into the OOfeCi 
application huwevdi Citizen ac-epian^e t*i ,,i 
approval of die ourlnmttee s /vu, k indicate I r.e , . 

reflecta i . 1 1 1 z e n prionues 

Aftci Ifis Gun i r t i unity L)^ i , . i i,*,,,. 
juveiop sd the application a ^uOh* h ttuHi\£ ; 
held before tfie City ouunmi 50 Or tii) pu^plti 
ti 1 1 e n ded this hearing but \i,dre w a ;i iKf olynii. 
wppualtlOri (u the apphcaliuc The t.oun ,11 eaiiih 
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n ipl i 1 1. .j m J uUi. i\ , a t : 5 i I l.fl c: 
\ .! 0C.e;i i v/i \ no Uj! ig }i nC'Ci Uiiat J f I ; i > 
tii id the updiatl^f t It m <.ity »taft d ;C| il %u i.» 
tfie i if si y ecu a! low *0 tl em li * r tu I . \ % pre . . , ; ,i : 
the„ni»«i vca <l\tt my laitji ./uji ; . bl^tl ric mb;;i 
acquired Su mucfi expOrtl&t ff af^iJ havu bee. 

Satlalled (A/llh Ut€i utieof th*5 , u. iU 1 1 i hi yro.iM 
process it)&\ fidve uS«d il li < .itl^r i, \( r 

ctuti v \Wt3i Se /eral private yicu )S alsjj have 
the process 

Trie number of pwulu, n.s^ttfly; t.dro , 
^ rbduced. In the foui \h year l\\a felt h 
only two meetings were necessary The red^t 
of meetings was made possible by i.wo iciutor 
Fh at many problems which h a o riot ye! beci, 
addressed were identified m the first year 
Therefore, by the fourth year, the city was aw< 
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'many projects which needed td be completed evert 
before the meetings were held. This meant that the 
citizens' task was one of setting priorities more 
than identifying problems, and, consequently, fewe. 
Citizen meetings were necessary The first year's 
wbck was used as a base upon which citizens weu 
asKed to expand Secondly because Fbnd duidca 
entitlement of CDBG funds has been Considerably 
reduced many projects which the city needs ire* 
now too expensive even to be discussed 6 

Attendance at pubfic meetings has steadily 
declined since the fi*st year This can probably c 
related to three fagfors (1 ) after Fond du L ac 
completed top -pr iOrtt y projects m the fir b! ye.^ i o< 
CDBG rrldiiy CitlZenS fell they h aU av,hleved 

they set uul ludu dud wej e nut mtuiesf ed in 
continued participation, i2j as the amount c.i 
money Fund du I at had available lu bpeud ui 
CDBG declined cituenb fell then pet " piuje 
had le^s chance uf beiny funded umJ w^ie 
therefor e lesm willing to par hcipaic fn the y, . .> 
(3) the novelty of the "nominal group process' 
wore utf after trie fi rsi two yt'fli s and ifiany pe\ i 
who may have been willing tu pc*i ttupale i«i jhe 
jhrst years for the experience Of LeJny pan of thn. 
prOCeas Were flu l^ngei willing tu uOftTe 

The people wh j continue tu ade/id the , ,*l h. 
...Actings are Often thy be wt.u dilhui t.awt ^en ji 
interest in at! aspects of community developmein 

uf those wfio ara^lj^e iiifjetii iyb ai fi ply tu push ii 
particular projecBBme citizens are concerned 
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that if a particular group decided to-come to the 
public meetings en masse, It could push throtjgh 
almost any project it wjyphed. Hp^ver.^ven if a 
group were abl^ to gei its priority adoptedjt the 
public meeting's, the Community Develdpm'evrt "* 
Com m\ Wee or the cityjppuncil vyouid have thfiA = 
power to cfhange jhe fjrior iiies\ % 



tXEMPl ARY ASPECTS Uf- I »ZfclN 
PARTICIPATION IN FOND DU LAC / 

jo^e or liiy Nwtnindl 4aiioiJM Hu^ass ^. 

f A i sd £iii .i j a( «iXi f Id &ii vol'y i. ii i.&suf the norm 
(j rob p process to yet advice fiom all segment:. l,1 
the city This p ouess is designed to encourage t. 

participation uf e^i^unc wyhu ijtlends a meeting 
r fie nuinh i ul yiuup process stimulated if iter est 
.. -luny many citUefifa Shy or unassertive Citizens 
who might riot normally have par licipated hi public 
fntseimgs enthusiastically took ptsrt hi Fond du 
t aC s fiieutiriy 3 a-i a i esult of thd nunrintil group 

pKM.fcSS v 

F*uud dU % .. . i is i i 1 1 1 i .j. ,, ( ,, 

■ . explained in dsldi. I, .a L whk < ui .tt il =. .J Ctlu* i 
Hu/ tiL.ffjatlui , A^.i^lii\)h I 'J/5 Lmllltt.utlUy 

Development Progtam published in April, iu/l i. 
F ufld du i ^, ^ Liupar tii^i il UuiiiinuiUty 
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NORTH WILKESBORO 




tforth western North Carolina 




Population: 3,000 
^ 8^1 noh white 
Median income: $7,250 
1 0% below poverty level 



*Data on percent unemployed are not available for North tfitke&boro. 



Commlsslon -Manager Five cdmmlSslosierr Elected to board at 
ksfc^b layje in nonpartisan elections. Mayor elected directly. 



Urban Renewal, Open Space, Neighborhood Facilities 
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4th year; $ 696,000 
3rd year: $1,069,000 
2nd year: $1 ,069,000 



Location 



vir:*,v.,. 



/• Town of North Wllkesboro 

Mr. Jim Bentley, Town Manager 

;: ^ w ;BoatOtf lee §0x^21 8 

North Wllkesboro, North Carolina 28669 

(>19|J67^7129 
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This small town has developed a citizen 5 
iim participation process that encourages Input from 
r all segments of the populatlon/A city-wide citizen 
advisory board comments on each stage -in the 
^developmeot of the CDBG appllcgtloni-Th is formal 
h structure does not, however, interfere &ith the 
persortal interactions that are vitally Important in * 
small town politics, but at the same time gives 
minorities and poor people a chance to be heard, 
The process does not make excessive demands 
on citizens' time, nor does it make unrealistic 
assumptions about citizens' technical expertise. 



BACKGROUND OF CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION IN NORTH WILKESBORO 

North Wilkesboro is the geographic and 
commercial center of agricultural Wilkes County. 
Because it is the largest town in a 30- or 40-mile 
radiusj North Wilkesborct's central business 
district serves a population of over 80,000, In 
addftion to its relatively large central bu 
district. North Wilkesboro has' several major 
industrial plants and corporate headquarters 
including the two largest mirror manufacturers in 
the world, the home offices of a retail building 
ryiaterials-appliance chain, and a large statewide 
bank, ' ^ 

Although North Wllkesboro's populatfPRSamall, 
its occupational income, and social classes- 
including corporatelexecutives, middle class . 
working families, and a substantial number of poor 
people— reflect the make-up of a big city This 
mixture has made citizen participation In North 
Wilkesborb especially important, because It has 
enabled citizens to come together and identify 
common problems, goals, and strategies for 
improving the town, 

As in many towns of its size, the most Important 
form of citizen participation in North Wilkesboro 
has always been personal contact between 
elected officials and citizens. However, North 
WNkesboro has also had formalized citizen 
participation structures for many years. 

North Wilkesboro first established a Citizens' 
Advisory Council in 1 965 to work with the town 
Board of Commissioners on community 
development issues. The advisory council 
provided input into^North Wilkesboro's Workable 
Progra'm, which was developed under federal 
program guidelines to assure that North 
Wilkesboro would use federal community 
development funds effectively. Because the 
Workable Program was primarily a long-term 
planning program, the advisory council was not 
involved in programirjg funds 

North Wilkesboro also had a formal advisory 
committee of citizens for its Urban Renewal 
Program The program was confined to the 
downtown area, however, and most members of the 
advisory committee were businessmen. 

Officials phased out the advisory boards for both 
North Wilkesboro's Workable Program and Urban 
Renewal Program Several other advisory boards, 
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such'as the Recreation and Planning Commission, 
still include citizens In community development 
planning. \ ! .' 

Two c ltizen_g roups not formally sanctioned by* 
the town have been active in community 
development issuesJFhe Woodlawn Community 
Action Group, which persuaded town officials to 

, apply for a Neighborhood Facilities Grant to 
convert an abandoned school into a community > 
center, has been. involved In planning for the use of 
that building, As a result, vandalism in the area has 
greatly declined, and the neighborhood has 

^developed a sense of "prlde^rrd"cb m m u n it yTfie" 
Downtown North Wilkesboro Association, 
representing downtown retail stores, has actively 
worked vyith the town to plan the expansion of 
downtown parking, 



PROCEDURES- AND STRUCTURES OF 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN CDBG 

In 1 973, North Wilkesboro officials realized that 
the town would receive money under the "hold 
harmless" provision of CDBG, as a result of its 
Urban Ren^val Program, Because CDBG funds 
were intended for many projects outside the* 
downtown area, town officials realized It would be 
necessary to put together an advisory council of 
citizens with broader representation than the 
Urban Renewal Program had required The town 
manager and staff from a planning firm which 
consults regularly for the town, developed a citizen 
participation plan for the upcomingjCDBG 
Program. In September, 1 973, moreithan a year , 
before North Wilkesboro received its first CDBG 
money, the Board of Commissioners passed a 
resolution authorizing the creation of a citizen 
advisory council to work on the CDBG Program, 
The planning consultants prepared a public ] 
information document based on previous studies, 
of North Wilkesboro's needs and resources for the 
advisory council's use, , 

Members of the advisory council are nominated 
by the mayor or any member of the Board of 
Commissioners and confirmed by the board,. 
Although the board required a minimum of 20 
members on the advisory council, th^re is no fixed " 
number of people on it. In the past, it has generally 
had between 20 and 30 members. The Board of 
Commissioners required that the advisory council 
include representatives from all areas of the town 
and include minorities, elderly, both sexes and 
people of every income bracket, but there are no 
formal selection procedures to assure this > 
Nevertheless, the advisory council is largely 
representative of the town and currently includes 
target area representatives, business people, and 
members of the Wodtilawn Community Action 
Group, * ' 

The advisory council established an Informal 
mode of operation, selected a chairman, and ran 
meetings in a casual manner No formal rules of 
procedure were established; meetings were 
scheduled as needed, rather than.on a regular 

■ <n 



basis. The full advisory council met seven times in 
the first six months ©f 1974 to consider a variety of- 
community devilopmeht issues and to hear town 
officials and others. Although all meetings were 
open to the public, few citizens attended them, 
Soon after it was established, the advisory council 
held a "brainstorming" session in which 80 to 1 00 
projects needed in the town were identified. These 
projects were then divided into categories, and 
temporary committees to study each area were 
formed. After several months of study, each 
committee reported its recommendations to the 
— fcrJladvisory countrilrBecatrseoHhe town'ssmal I- — 
size, all those on the advisory council were familiars 
with all the recommended projects and were able 
to agree on a general three-year community 
development strategy with the help of the town 
managenand the planning consultants: As'part of 
the strategy, one area was designated a first ; 
/ priority target area and and several other areas 
were suggested as secondary targets. These areas 
were to be treated after the first area was 
completed. All the advisory council's decision- 
making was informaf^Areas with the greatest 
problems were clear to everyone, and decisions 
were arrived at fey discussing the issues/until a 
consensus was achieved. * 

After a list of proposed projects was settled on, 
the town stiff developed budget estimates for 
, each project. The advisory council's * 
recommendations were then sent to the town 
Board of Commissioners which scheduled a 
public hearing on the first-year application. 

Residents of the target-Area attended the 
hearing to protest the program. The advisory 
council program recommended for their argp 
included housing clearance, housing 
rehabilitation, new streets, sidewalks and spiers 
Residents were frightened that thisf 
program would take their homes^rrtS df^cupt their 
neighborhood. 

After the program was fulj/explained, the 
residents' fears were reduced somewhat, but they 
were still hesitant to support the program. 
Nevertheless, the Board of Commissioners 
approved the application j.dfct as the advisory 
council had recommended. 
""The advisory cour oil continued to meet as 
needed once the application was approved. The 
planning consultanKand director of the 
Redevelopment CommTssTrXi attended all 
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meetings and kept the advisory councl 
informed of the status of the projects, When the 
town received bids from contractors, the advisory 
council was informed 

After the first year of CDBG, U 
structure of the citizen participl 
rerrm+ned the same^ although minor changes'" 
process were made as problems arose. Citizen 
interest and involvement in the CDBG Program 
declined; many perceived the citizen participation 
process as a one-time planning effort rather than & 
an ongoing activity To increase "citizen 
involvement m the CDBG Program, the advisory 
council devised an addendum to the citizen 
participation plan which was approved by the town 



Board of Commissioners in May, 1977, 
Designed to give citiiens a more active role in 

.monitoring and evaluating CDBG projects, the * 
addendum required that the planning consultants 
prepare regular reports detailing the status of all 
projects for the advisory council and required the 
advisory council to perform threeffunctions 
throughout the year. In the middle of the program 
year, the advisory council monitors and evaluates 
the projects currently under way, and makes a 
recommendation to the Board of Commissioners 
on what, if any; reprograming of/CDBQ funds Is 

-necessaryrNear-theend-bf-eaeti program year r the- 
adyisory council reviews the current year's 
projects and information from the Grantee 
Per|prmance Report, and formulates changes In 
the three-year community development plan. At 
the end of each program year, Ihe advisory council, 
working ^together with the town staff and the 
planning consultant, develops projects for the 
upcoming year These three tasks keep the 
advisory council active and Involved in the CDBG 
Program which, In turn, has encouraged 
attendance and continuity of membership. 

When wqrk in the first target area neared 
completion, North Wllkesboro prepared to begin 
work in a second target area. Few citizens whtf 
lived in this area were^on the advisory council, 
in January, 1978, the^advisory council ~> 

* recommended a new citizen participation plan. ( 
This plan requires that the mayor and town Board 
of Commissioners discharge allmembers of the 
advisory council who have not indicated an 
interest in extended active citizen participation 
and replace them with members from target areas, 



EXEMPLARY ASPECTS OF CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION IN NORTH WILK1SBORO 



Influence of the Citizens' Advisory Council* 

The advisory council has determined the 
content of the CDBG application in each program ■ 
year and has never been overrulec^by the. town 
Board of Commissioners. Because North 
Wilkesboro is so small, and because many citizens 
are wary of government programs and have not 
aggressively tried to be included In them, the 
advisory council has been ablejo set priorities for 
the CDBG Program without controversy The - 
advisory council has provided support for. 
programs which might otherwise have 
encountered stiff resistance. 

Informality of the Citizens' Advisory Council 

= • ■ • • • - f 

North Wilkesboro's advisory council has been 
run orran informal basis with no set rules or 
procedures The number of members and their 
termtawfjn specified The group has no long-term 
schedul^CDf meetings, meeting only as needed 

Advisory council members communicate with 
the public in an informal yet effective manner in 
addition to their day-to-day contact with friends 
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and neighbors; several members are in contact 
With large segments of the town's population 
.through their otfrer activities. One member who 
bwhs-a store talks with his customers about issues 
facing the*a0visory council; Another member got a 
town official to speak about community 
development issues before her,adult Sunday 
school class. The chairman of the advisoryeounoil 
manages the local radio station, and hence has a 
great opportunity not only to hear fromcitizens but 
to distribute Information to them, 
The informal atmosphere of the advisory council 
Lb^en.eliciaUniseveraUways.-Thecasual-and— — - — 
.. friendly mood of the group encourages all 
members to speak out. Because the group meets 
only as needed, members know that something 
must be accomplished af each meeting, Thir 
encourages attendance: The friendly and 
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neighborly attitude of advisory council members 
encourages constructive comments from citiiens^ 

Most Important, however, the informality 
facilitates flexibility For instance, when the group 
became interested in'findlng out what measures 
the town would need to take to become eligible for 
the federal flood insurance program, it simply 
began researching the issue without feeling it had 
to justify this research in terms of its relationshio 
with CpBG, 

' It is possible that this flexibility could be abused. 
Meetings could be called without giving everyone 
adequateiiotice-ordeuisiOTTS^^Icrbe made 
without Informing the whole advisory council. 
However this has hot occurred and probably will 
not because it would disrupt the continuing 
consensus which is Important for the operation of 
the advisory council. 






WASHINGTON 

Eastern North Carolina 



Location 
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Population: 9,000 
' . • v.. Median income: $6,563 



* Data on percent unemployed are not. available for Washington. 

Council-Managet Five-member council elected at large in 
nonpartisan elections. Mayor elected from within council. 



Community 
Socioeconomic, 
Profile:*. • - : : 



Itorm 
Govern 




Urban Renewal, Open Space 



Previous Federal 
CD Skints 



4th year: $149,000 
3rd yean $241,000 
and $500,000 non-metro 
• discretionary grant 
2nd year: $241,000 



CDBG Funding 



City of Washington 
Mr, Jack Webb, City Manager 
Post Office Box 850 
WasKirigtSn; ^rt!TCS^nS^7ffB8^ 
(919)046-1033 



CDBG Program 
Administered by 
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■ Washington is a snriaf) .city in which^tli® bity -.. 
manager ancMh© fajty'council-are accessible to 
individua! citizens, Citizins who wi^h to Mmffjent 
pn city actions can do so easiiy onJari feff^if > 

- basis, However; city officials fait a process wfritih 
inyolve&citizens in policy formulation as^fi as 
evaluation was necessary. Washington erhpld^ed 
an outside consultant to design a citizen 
participation process which included citizens in . 
the development of the city budget. This process 
wses a system of management by objectives to 
involve citizens at the earliest stages of policy 
— development. - T . , ■ — ■ 



B ACKGROUND OF CITIZEN 
^RTICIPATION IN WASHINGTON 

Washington has had experience with citizen 
participation since the earty Sixties when the city 
council first considered Involvement in the Urban 
Renewal Program, A citizens' advisorycourrcil was 
formed to decidi if urban renewal and public 
housing were needed. At thecommittee's 
suggestion, the City council cheated a Housing 
Authority and a Redevelopment Commission to 
apply for and receive federal money A board of five 
citizens was appointed by the city council to the 

^using Authority and another five member board 
Was appointed tb the Redevelopment Commission. 
The two boards later merged to form the seven- 
^member Housing Authority and Redevelopment 
Board. Four public housing projects containing 
432 units have been built since the formation of 
the Housing Authority and the Redevelopment 
Commission; " 

In 1 972, the city council created a 23-member ■ 
Human Relations Council to hdlp the city avoid 
racial conflictby providing communication 
between races. Fifteen regular members are 
appointed by the city council and four high school 
students are appointed by their student 
government and confirmed by the high school 
principal and city council. Four members are 
nonvoting members: a city council member, the 
city manager the executive director of the 
Redevelopment and Housing Authority and the 
superintendent of schools. The Human Relations 
Commission includes white and black members 
with a varietyof occupations and Incomes, 

As race relations in Washington improved, the 
Human Relations Commission shifted from 
improving race relations to stimulating citizen 
participation- The commission has become 
progressively more involved In a variety of Issues 
including the CDBG citizen participation process. 



.prgcedurf s and structures of 
Citizen participation in cdbg 

In 1 974, Washington was selected as one of five 
pilot cities for the North Carolina Community 
Development Demonstration Program Through 



this program, Washington received a state grant to 
begin designing a system for developing Its-first 
-yearpDBG j application, The^Human Relations 
Commission helped in tha planning process. Along 
with the city staff, the commission gathered \ 
demographic and ho jsing data to define a CDBG 
target area, The commission also held hearings to 
receive citizen comrrvenfs on city needs and the 
CDBG application design. * 

During the first two years of the CDBG, 
Washington attempted to stimulate citizen 
Involvemerit.with a series of Ward meetings and 
—partel-workshops-and^ door-to-door-survey which 
got citizens, staff and elected officials discussing 
city problems, Although each activity was 
somewhat successful, the city staff saw the need 
for an ongoing body of citizens to participate In 
policy formulation. '• \ '\ ■ 

In late 1976, Washington devised a new 
budgeting system based on short-range objectives 
designed to achieve long-range goaJs. The system 
of management by objectives was prompted by the 
city manager after his experience with toe 
development of the budget for the 1976y 9J7 
fiscal year City council hearings on the budget 
prepared by the city manager were time > 
consuming and frustrating. The city manager 1 
Wanted to involve cltlzpns and the city councijfin > 
the develdpment of a budget responsive to elf 
needs and amenable to city council passage.The 
process of management by objectives was 
designed to involve an ongoing body of citizens in 
the formulation of the CDBG application in 
conjunction with the city budget 

Public meetings, the City Manager's Citizen 
Task Force on Goals and Objectives, the city 
council and the city manager's staff provide input 
on goals and objectives for the management by 
objectives system, f , 



Public meetings 
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The Human Relations Council sponsors a series 
of ward meetings designed to solicit citizen input 
for the CDBG.application, During the fourth year 
application process, four meetings were held, two 
of which were In the target area. Attendance 
ranged f rom about 5(?\q the target area to 20 at the 
downtown meetings. 

Meetings are advertised in the local newspaper 
and on a morning radio talk show, To increase 
turnout in predominantly black neighborhoods, * 
black community leaders are asked to provide a 
list of people to be informed about the meetings. 
Citizen projects are ranked at the meetings after 
discussing each project untiKa consensus is 
reached. Generally citizens come to the meetings 
t with only individual observations and concerns. 
As a result, input derived from the meetings does 
not provide tire bropd concern needed to arrive at 
objectives for the entire city. 

In orde^ that individual citizen goals may be - 
examined in relation to city-wide needs, the 
resident priority lists are given to the city council, 
the city manager's staff, and the City Manager^ 
Citi^e^Task Force on Goals and Objectives. 



City Manager's Citizen Task Force on Qoals and 
Objectives 

V The city manager^ task force \s, made up of eight 
to 1 2 citizens appointed by the city manager T 
Citizens are selected on th^ basis of their 
familiarity and interest in city affairs. In the past 
the task force has been representative of the city's 
residents. Since the task force is appointed by the 
city manager, however, there is no guarantee that 
all population segments will be represented. If an 
unrepresentative task force were appointed, 

^cittzens-rioHncluded could attend the meetings * 

anyway However, since there are no organized 
groups which represent the target area it might be 
difficult for these citizens to contest the task 
force's recommendations, ■ " 

The task force meets six tb ten times in January 
and February to develop goals and objectives for 
the upcoming budget year, which begins in July. At 
the initial meeting, the con/munfty development 
director provides information on the management 
by objectives pjticess, the CDBG program, and the 
projects suggested by citizens at ward meetings, A 
consultant performed the duties of the community 
development director the first year this process 
was used. 

At the first meting citizens receive the CDBG 
regulations, as iwell as other informational 
materials. At subsequent meetings, the task force 
functions a.s an informal work group, 
Approximately two meetings are devoted to the 
listing and refining of Individual concerns 
regarding the city's goals and objectives, resulting 
In a composite list of the objectives ©f all task force , 
members, taking intb consideration projects 
suggested by people at ward meetings. The 
objectives are then grouped into topics and a goal 
statement Is formulated for each topic. The group , 
further delineates these objectives by defining 
"action items'' for each objective. The task force 
ranks the goals and objectives in order of relative 
priority The group did not specify action items 
:during the first year of the process because 
citizens felt they laqk$d tfie necessary expertise 
and experience. In the second year of the new 
budgeting process, off iqials expected that action 
items would detail projects to help achieve each 
m objective. 

The City Council and the City Manager's Staff 

The^e two groups participate simultaneously in 
a process similar to the city manager's task force. 
Each group is given an orientation which includes 
comments received from people at ward meetings, 
The community development director coordinates 
all groups' work so that the structure (but not 
necessarily the content) of the groups* 
recommendations will be standardized. • • 

NThe Merging Process 

Once all the groups complete their statements of 
priorities, goals, objectives and action items, the 
community development director and city 



. manager combine the groups 1 work into, one 
document. Where the same goal is assigned a 
different priority by different groups, the city 
manager resolves the differences- He attempts to 
keep each group's - relative priorities-intact, 

During the first year the management by 
objectives process was uaed.-the merging process 
did not present a major problem because group 
priorities were similar/ Ail of the groups' 
recommendations were put into one document by 
revising the wording of objectives, goals, and 
priorities and adding a fourth priority which , ^ 
-consolidated-the concernSybf-all-groupS;- 



The process of merging the recommendatiohs 
into one document could present s problem. The 
groups cduld have conflicffng^priorities to be 
resolved by the city manager. It isalso possible 
that the comprehensive statement of goals and 
. objectives might not reflect citize^ views for this 
reason. While It would still be possible for citizens 
to protest at one of the two public hearings on the 
proposed CDBG application, it is unlikely that the 
city council yyould make major changes so late In 
the process. ■ '" r , 

Development of Final Budget and CDBG 
Application ■ • . ~ ■ 

The consolidated statement of priorities, goals, 
objectives, and action items is circulated to city 
department heads, who estimate costs for aH , * 
items. Department heads then attend* a-city council 
working session. The council assigns each action 
item alunding priority of high, medium, low, or 
chooses to defer funding entirely. The city 4 
manager trien reviews the document and - 
estimates sources df funding (city, county, state, or 
federal) for each action item. All this information is 
then complied and a budget Is prepared by the city 
mefnager. 

The action items with the highest funding 
priority that are eligible for CDBG funding are 
combined Into a GDBG application. The boards of 1 
the Housing Authority and Redevelopment 
Commission/the Humari Relations Council and an 
advisory planning board made up of citizens all 
carefully advise during each step of the CDBG 
application. The city manager holds a.vpubfjg ,, 
administrative hearing and the city council h6lds a 
final public hearing before the application is * 
completed. 



1 



EXEMPLARY ASPECTS OF CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION IN WASHINGTON 



Integration with Budget Process 

Washington's management by objectives 
process involves citizens in the development of 
the city budget, Projects eligibfe for CDBG funds 
are not isolated from the rest of the budget. 
Therefore, projects that get funded through the 
CDBG support and strengthen budget goals and 
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objectives, Becayae the process involves the 
f 1 entire budget rather than just CDBG funds, the i 

CDBG target area Is given little emphasis in the - 

pfpefss. However, during the third and fourth years 
e of CDBG when th# management by objectives 

process was used, virtually all CDBG money went 
; to the target area, , V * " 

Staff Cooperation with Citizens 

The city staff cooperates with both the Human 
Relations Commission and the city manager's 
^^-^force-throughout the budgeting process-The- 



community development director is present at al 
t^ak force meetings tq, provide information, Th# 
city staff also responds to information requests 
from the Human Relations Commission and 
individual citizens. This constant flow of .," 



information improve^the quality of citizen 

recommendations. V ' 

. .„ . ^ . . ^ . . ■ , 

Special Public Information Device to Encourage 
Attendance 

The city makes an extra effort to encourage 
black target area residehts to attend public 
meetings. Jhe My manpger obtains a list of names 
from black community leaders, The people'on this 
list are called by city staff several days ahead of • 
limi and asked to attend, These telephone calls 
^setup a'^woTd^of^Qth'^ham which encourages 
attendance withiTvthe black community As a result 
of the city's effort many black citizens do attend 
the meetings and city 4taff Is Informed about the 
black community's needs, * 
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"'• ''*'.".. v • 20% below poverty level 

'Since 1 970, the population has increased bayond 50,000, qualifying Wilmington as an entitlement 

city under the CDBG Program, 



Community 

Socioeconomic 

Profile; 



Council-Manager. Seven-member council elected by districts id 
nonpartisan elections, Mpyor elected directly and is a member of 
, - • * v the council. 



Form, of 
Government 



Urban Renewal, Neighborhood Facilities' 



Previous Federal 
CD Grants 



4th year: $1*202,000 
3rd year: $1,140,000 
2nd year: $1,018,000 



CDBG Funding 



/ Planning Department % 
Mr. William C. Lott, Community Development Planner 

Post Office Drawer 1810 

(919) 783-5468 
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Wilmington officials created a network of dTstrjct 
groups (assemblies) and a city-wide advisory 
committee which advise the city on the CDBG 
Program, At these two levels, residents, friany of 
whom were formerly disenfranchised, have an 
impact on city government. 



BACKGROUND OF CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION IN WILMINGTON 

v. ' • ■ ' 1 

Wilmington hid little expe rience with citizen 
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" participation prior to the CDBG Program in 1 974. 
The city's participation in urban renewal did'not 
provide an active rpje for citizens, Historically, 
black neighborhoods received fewer and poorer 
services than white neighborhoods. When the 
CDBG Program began, for example, most of the 21 
miles of unpaved streets were in black 
neighborhoods. i 

Wilmington was the scene of severe racial 
tension in the early Seventies, Civil rights \ 
disturbances rocked t^e city over school Busing 
issues. The Good Neighbor Council was formed to 
create a forum fordiscussing differences between 
white and black citizens. This group beoami the 
City Human Relations Commission. Racial 
polarization has since 'subsidedjn Wilmington. \ 
The citizen participation process for the CDBG 
Program represents, for many the first time that 
black and white residents discussed Issues 
calmly rather than belligerently. 



PROCEDURES AND STRUCTURES OF 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN CDBG 

Wilmington did not have many neighborhood 
organizations upon which to base its citizen 
participation process for the CDBG Program; In 
fact, no clear sense of neighborhoods existed in 
^Wilmington. In 1974, the Planning Department's 
new community development planneV developed a^ 
neighborhood-oriented mechanism for citizen 
participation. To define neighborhood boundaries, 
the community development planner, with the help • 
of Volunteer staff, undertook a door-to-door survey 
of 700 people. The respondents were asked to 
draw maps of their neighborhoods and to Indicate 
where their friends and neighbors lived. They were 
also asked to list five neighborhood and 
community leaders. From the survey 72 
neighborhoods were identified. Because 72 
neighborhoods were too cumbersome to 
administer, the neighborhoods were grouped Into 
1 7 "assemblies" with about 3,000 residents in 
each The community development staff askdd the 
people named most often in the survey as 
community leaders to serve as representatives, If 
they were unable to participate, the second most 
frequently named leaders were asked 
Representatives from each assembly comprised 
the first year's Community Development 
Committee along with five representatives from a 
coalition of city-wide civic organizations such as 



the League of Women Voters, the Kiwanis, and the 
, Boys Club, 

The Assemblies 

■• .'. i *' ... , * = . 

Each neighborhood is included in an assembly. 
Most assemblies meet once a month to discuss 
issues relevant to their neighborhood ifetweerKl 5 
and 40 people regularly attend assembly -.Aft 
meetings, and anyone who attends can yotff The 
issues facing theassemblles vary.Spme 

_assembH.e^_aceJace.d w.Uh 
housing deterioration, bad drainage and unpaved 
roads; while others are concerned with zoning! or 
recreation; Although regular assembly meetings! 
tend to attract the same participants, attendance 
increases when controversial issues are 
discussed. For example, discussion of the 
proposed construction of a shopping mall and tfie 

5 proposed enlargement of a city-ownedgarage 
resulted in intense interest in the affected 
assemblies. Assemblies have become a major 
soy rce of citizen activism. However, they have not 
yet planned for the development of their areas, and 
their activities are often a reaction to the city's and 
private developers' proposals. The exception is the 
allocation of CDBG funds, Each assembly has a ' 
planning committee of about threfc people, which 
meets regularly with the community development 
staff to develop area budget priorities. 

Assemblies react to city proposals in their areas 
or make general and short-term proposals rather 
than prepare comprehensive plans, f heir ability to 
plan Is limited by the amount and type of technical 
assistance and city resources available to them, a 

. well as their organizational support in the 
neighborhoods. 

Community Development Committee 

The Community Development Committee 
reviews neighborhood, assembly, and city-wide ■ »; 
problems and proposes solutions to, city 
departmerits and the city council at monthly 
meetings/Its other major responsibility is to\ 
develop ttfe CDBG application for city council 
approval. Since the second year of the CDBG, each 
assembly has elected a delegate and an alternate 
to serve on the committee. Both the delegate and 
-the alternate are required to attend monthly 
meetings. After the delegate serves on&.year, the 
alternate becomes the delegate and a new 
alternate is elected. The previous delegate may not 
serve for another year as alternate or delegate If a 
committee member misses more than three 
consecutive meetings, the seat is relinquished to 
the alternator" ~~ 

At Community Development Committee 
meetings, each assembly reports on the activities . 
in its area. The community development staff 
makes recommendations to the assemblies on 
allocating CDBG money The assemblies study%e 
suggestions made by the staff, and add or delete 
budget items. They present their priorities to the 
city council at a hearing e'arly in the budgeting 
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process, which runs from October through 
February The communijt^developmentstiff 
researches projects 1 eligibility forttDBG fuhds and 
recommends a CDBG budget to the committee 
The Community Development Committee holds 
two public hearings, which city council members 
generally attend, The committee considers pub Ac 
comments and revises the budget for presentation 
to the city council, 

In the third year of the CDBG Program, a budget 
subcommittee made recommendations on the 
application to the full Community Development 
CommitteerThe committee^asriot^attsf led with - 
the recommendations, which it received only a 
week before public hearings, in the fourth year, the 
entire Community Development Committee 
formulated the Qpnfent of the CDBG budget with % 
, staff assistance, 

Neither the committee nor the assemblies 
implement, monitor, or evaluate CDBG projects. 
The exception is the involvemerit'of residents in 
the Neighborhood Housing Services Program, 



EXEMPLARY ASPECTS OF CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION IN WILMINGTON * 



Staff Support for Assemblies and the 
"Community Development Committee 



Each assembly receives organizational and 
clerical assistance from the planning department. 
One staff member, the citizen participation 
coordinator, supervises the activities of all 
assemblies and the Community Development 
Committee, Student interns serve as assembly 
staff members. They take minutes at meetings, 
send notices to assembly members about * 
meeting^ and events, and perform other staff 
functions! One intern is assigned to develop 
publicity for the CDBG Program, 

Public Communications 

The publicity budget, aside from the student 
intern's salary, i$ about SI 2,000 a year 
Advertisements are placed in the newspapers, 
including tt^e, minority newspaper, to announce 
important Community Development^fiommittee' 
arid assembly meetings, Newspaper coverage^has 
been extensive~a paper ran a series of full page 
articles on each assembly; committee meetings 
have been regularly reported; and the dally 
newspaper reports on individual Community " 
Development Committee members. These reports 
Include biographical information, and describe 
how members became Interested in the 
C^mmanlty Development Committee and whab 
t^eir assemblies are doing, 

the city has published neighborhood books 
about each assembly area These books are widely 
available, and describe housing conditions, land 
use patterns, growth trends, social profiles and 
problems. 



Training of Community Development Committee 
Members f 

Community Development Committee members* 
attend one-evening workshop as formaftralning at 
4he beginning of each program year. In addition, * 
the community development staff regularly briefs & 
"the committee members on important 
developments, suph as the publicajion of new . 
CDBG regulations or the initiation of new 
programs, important to the training of committee v 
members Is the year the delegates serve as 
ilternate-membersrThroughnhisqfocessrthey~— 
learn how the CDBG budget is formulated, and 
become prepared t^ssumeTthe responsibilities of 
delegates, >/• ^"'-'^ / \ 

' * ' ";■ \ ' - * • . * . 

\ - : •' " ■ * 

Representativeness 

r The Community Developrpieht Committee is 
representative of the city's neighborhoods. Black 
citizens are proportionately well accounted for on 
the committee, but residents of public housing 
have generally not participated, Because 

r assemblies recognized a lack of widespread t 
participation, they enlisted block captains and 
neighborhood leaders to create more support 
Some assemblies distributed leaflets door-to-door 
to increase turnout at regular meetings, but had 
little success. 

The Community Development Committee 
includes all neighborhoods In the city, not just 
those which are dligible for CDBG funding. As a 
result of their participation oh the committee, some 
citizens from higher income communities learned 
that there has long been inequity irvjhe - 
distribution of city services. They thieve-now that 
the'CDBG Program should meet the' [feeds of poor 
heighborhoods, They have also learned that the 
needs in middle-income communities can be m^t 
by other sources of tends. The committee created 
an understanding among Witmington residents of 
the problems and strengths of all neighborhoods. It 
created a forum for communication between 
blacks and whites that had not priNiously<existed. 
Perhaps most important' is the new feeling among \ 
Wilmington residents that they can have some . .\, 
influence-over what happens in their city 

Influence 

The Community Development Committee writes 
the recommended CDBG budget which the city 
council considers for approval. While the 
committee receives much advice from the 
c dm m i^nity d e vei dp m e n t staff on budget ° 
preparation', it makes the decisions on what to 
include In the thfrdyear application, the city 
councii approved everything that the committee 
suggested except one social service program 

Development of Neighborhood Identity 

The Community Development Committee/ *■ ; 
process has been effective in developing a sense 
of neighborhood and commitment Many citizens 
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how consider themselves residents ©fa 
neighborhood and are concerned wit^ its quality, 
Some city departments consulted with^assembiies 
to flet their opinions of projects being considered , 
in their area. Some departments have learned that 
it can be counterproductive to proceed with 
development plans without th§ consent of the 
assemblies, IFor example f the ™^*Works 
Department intended to expand iraJmprbve a 
garage for city vehicles in the Brooklyn 
neighborhood with federal Economic Development 



Administration funds. They forwarded the proposal 

; to the committee, expecting immediate 
acceptance. However, the Brookiyn^ssembly 
refused to endorse it, not wanting to invest any & 

Ihore in a facility which had beenra source of 
disruption for years and which ft wanted relocated, . 
Other neighborhoods apd the committee joined ^ 
the Brooklyn assembly in refusing to endorse the 
proposal. The proposal was rejected by the 
Economic Development Administration in part 
because of the lack of local support . . t 
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;, ;V ; iVi rtjpsk ci t iz©h ; partf ci pat ion 3trategy f affords 
^itlze^th^oppoftjinijfy to participate as vot 



members of the group w^ich formulates CDBG 
recommendatiqnsfor tflji^tyopyncil, II promotes 
the exi$teho%pf a^bup #activi andinterested 
citizens who ^$ v^ll^intor(ned,and sophisticated 
in cotnmunlty^eytlpp^eht. id;add!itiQhi tha city 
y : benefits frbm.rpeWihgful eltlzafh partici^ationin 
^non-CDBG development activities, '* - C 1 ' 



BACKGROUND OP Gvt »ZEN S 



\ WmoosKi is a femall New England citjwittf a 
Hiomogenebps population of white, Democratic, 
Catholic residents; approximately 60 percent of 
ths population are of French ancestry J41 4 984, the 
city's njajor industry, a textile mill, ctos^^nd left 
nr^re.tfpn half of Winooski's working force <te 
uhemployect. This resulted in ah erosion of the tax 
base, with negative effects on Winooskrs image 
among neighboring cities and on the moraleof its * 
own citizens. In 1 967; Winooski was chosen to 
patiiojlDate irt the Model Cities program, receiving a 

V jargep&r capita' Model C(ties grant, The entire city 
wa^ designated a target-area, - " Y 

(•. rJoifieit the HUD-mandated citizen participation 

: rociyirementsof ModelCities,,Winooski * )■;; 
established a Model Cities Committee of . *''•',;., 
approximately 90 people The committee inQtude'd 
rejarese^tatives of locarorganizatio'ns (Veterans of 
Foreign W^rs. Kroghts of Columbus), different 
profewj6ni t schools, and churches. The city was 
divided electing & block 

1 captai h>td sertfd as a representative tcUhe 
ctiitimjttee. Block captains disseminated . 
jftforrn^tlbn;\^ithin their blocks and held block 1 *■ 

ynieetings to'provide citizen advibe to thtMoHeli 
Cities Committee. During the Model Citie's 
program, approximately 30 members of the 
committee rerr^ned 1 highly active and became' 
veryknowliBdfeableabourisSues rn community 
development a^qd funding.;- • 



PROCEDURIS AND STRUCTURES OF 
CITIZEN PARTICIPAflpN IN CDBG 

In adopting a plan ter citizen participation under 
the CDBG Program/ f he gity council rejected 

fpntinuing the Mode) Chips procedure of electing 
lock captains, because those who had been 
elected were not neeessarily committed to . 
participating in cottimunity development Because 
of the homogeneity of Winooski's population and 
the smaliness of the city there were no identifiable 
neighborhoods and no established neighborhood- 
based organizations. The council therefore; 
decided to create a Community Development 
Committee which provided for community : \ 
participation 
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s \ Comrpunity Development Committee 

The Commtmty Development Committee began 
< as a SSrmemfK group consisting of 1 5 of the mbst 
active memberrfrom the Model Cities Committee 
plus ten new Individuals, two members appointed 
by eacl^councjl member including the mayor! 
Accpralng tb Community Development Committee 
bytaws, citizens who attend three consecutive 
committee meetings are voting members. City 

• council members are ex officio- nonvoting , 
committee members, Voting members who miss, 
threeoo n secritiyo m eeti ngs bepomBniTonv<5trng" 
members. Voting Status is regained by attending ' 
thTeteonsecutive meetings. City staff maintain^ -* 
rec ?^oMt^ n dance and reminds members wflen 
they arNffiout to lose voting sjatiis. In Janoiary, 
1978, there were 60 voting members on the f " 

,Gommi/nity Development Committee. 
- Trie Community Development Committee meets v " 
montMj^nd more frequently during the CDBG 
pjannrngmonths (August through December). AN* 
committee meetings are op'en to the public, < * 

* Minutes-of each meeting are prepared by the * 
Community Development Department and are, 
available for public review in city hall. In addition; 

, each .meeting is tape recbrded, atid anyone can / - 
listen to those tapes, Members receive an agenda* 
prior to each msfttnflr Nonmembers learn of , #. 
■, committee meeting^ through announcements in * j 
ttie locat paper In the third year, the WihaoskL 
Department bf Community Develbp^en^ailed a 
letter to all citizens explaining the Corftmunjty 
Development Committee and inviting citizens to join, 

The Community Development Committee , ' 
operates under bylaws which can be amended 
with the approval of ^vo-tttirds of the members 
present at any meeting, provided at leiibt ten days 
writteri notice is given to all members, ' • 

In August, the Community Development 
Committee publishes an Invitation for proposal 
submission. Any organization or indivibuil can 
submit a proposal some proposals come from the 
city managerrThe committee then discusses r 
' v CpBQ regulations and projects and activities at a * 
a wofKshop. It obtains an evaluation bf the progress, 
' s.L/isc%ss and problems of jeach current CDBG- 
funded project or activity A recommended, 
prqppsal is then develo^d which is prtelented and 
■ discussed at a public hearing: The committee then 1 
Votes lo*f elect projects to be recommended for city - 
council approval / 

The city council hplds a public hearing at which 
the committer's recommendations are presented, * 
and other citizen'sugctestions are considered. 
Followmgthe councils^fotedn the 
recommendations, the committee is informed in. . , 
writing of the reasons for rejections or 
modifications of its recommendations. 

The Community Development Committee serves 
as an advisor to the city.manager and council on 
community development related matters other 
than those funded by CDBG grants: It makes 
recommendations on community-wide issues at 
the request of the city manager or council; it 
advises on city planning; it recommends city 

/ 4 



legislation for development; and It recommends 
the f iling of applications for other federal or state 
grants and loans. The president of the committee 
considers it a "service organization to the city 
council " In order to resolve issues for which there 
is no strong majority vote, the committee conducts 
opinion polls of all citizens 

Winooski Alliance 

The Winooski Alliance wdo iu< meu in 
September 1 977 The alliance is pari of a stale 
wide movement to encourage the development ui 
community-based citizen organizations. Before th^ 
alliance, there were no community-based 
neighborhood organizations in Winooski The 
alliance attracts citizens who feel that the city u 
not active enough in providing information fur 
meaningful citizen participation The activities ... 
the alliance have brought new members to the 
Community Development Committee 



EXEMPLARY A6Ktc 1 a or o1Tiai.ii 
PARTICIPATION IN V^KpOSKI 



Committee 

Undei the t u t ....n_ ti^ ^ t „ . ^i.. 

unlaws, voting menvrjeTSiiip is operv tc u. ,. 
who exhibit enough interest and commihnent tu 
attend three consecutive meetings This has 
resulted in a sizeable group uf citizens whoau 
committee experience givet thf gp some axpai ,, 
and sophistication in community tjevelopmen, a.\ 
planning At the same time, the membership 
requirement providessome insurance again^i . 
pressure group's overwhelming a votiny seS3w f 
with people who nave nut had an opportunity Uj 
hear more thah one side ot an issue It al^ 
prevents the committee nam growing to an 
unworkaole size 

f Although i here ^ere c»o ^.n.-^ .. — i,* , - 
AJommunl^y DeveJOpmant Go/r»*Twttee durir 
fourth year and attendance at meeting avur 5 fi .s 
25 to 30 per meeting member ship and uttai.i.an 
had been higher in Mia past Trie apparent 
decrease incilken par ticipution may have, . 
caused by a lacK of interest in ccnem CDL(^ 
activities or because of dwindling funding le 
However m umbers ol the Winoosk 1 Allium e fi*.; 1 
that the city ouuld do a better job in into< mmy 
citizens ot communit / Jevelopmon . i^auea ar i 
opportunities to participate Respo/.dlng th %\ 
concern the city set up and ran nefghboi hood 
meetings ,and workshops IJ itil August 19/ 6 \\ 
Departmeni of Community Development puDl.i* 
a monthly newspaper The Whiuuski Boosre/ Nt 
but publication ended dul to decreasing hnano. 
support from the coTnnun'ny and reduced start 



time for produfetion= Without this paper, the city 
now relies on announcements In the Burlington 
paper The city recognized this lack of information 
as a problem and has initiated a publication 
delivered free to all residents, explaining CDBG - 
activities and soliciting participation In addition, 
the community development staff may also hold 
meetings with residents whose neighborhoods are 
targeted for development in future funding years 

HiOj#Qt Prupusal Pytms 

I he Uomm unity Deveiupmoul <JOhunllleo 

developed a form for the submission of project 
proposals It requests the project title, name anu 
address of operating agency: name of contact 
person, project location, specification of who wih 
be served, short and long-term goals, description 
of specific activities or purchase's to be funded by 
CDBG money, along wirh timetables and budgets; 
and a justification of the need for the project 
/ 

Influsiiws uf Ihe GOmttHn tit y DgvolM^ineni 
Committee 

yutti fecurumendalions without . nodi float Ion 
During the preparation of the second year 
application the council denied onty $2,00u 5 , . 
the $1 740 000 budget that was^recomme.Hje jI 

Tne Community Development Committee s 
uylaws give it authority to provide citizen advice tc 

the city manager and to the couiu_.ll in community 

matters unrelated to the CDBG Program For 
example the committee was Inst? urnenta! in 
halting city plans to ape. id at ate money to wLk... 
streets Citizens preferred nut to chop dovwi iht. 
existiny trees This authority hat allowed the 
committee to make useful recommendations 
If iteyi at l ny COBG fund 5 llh money Irom wttioi 
auijiLd^ to auppU! t an el feutl ye oom luinliy 
development pFOgfam 'I 

I t . . .niHiun^tyj Pevel, A i j • 1 1 1 ■ 1 1 1 1 1 

hve.y involved in Implemen my pidjtictfi 
.amclu tfie oomn it tee has appointed aid i . 
auboOmmjUeea to aeleoi sites fo« wuini Jl 
dpptuvcd const, uctlon Hi addition the ll. 
evaluated the proyrebS oT all piojects as pui , >. 
process oi de/elopjiiy ui nmer idat I vJn i L_j 
cun th mud hiiidluy Ari u veil nation form i>a^i L. 
J c ve^ped fci thei.se >t [project o juidlnaiC.f *, i 
anbrnlttintj a written aialua r'te^u- ! Im t f i s cOllHJi 
the fOrt^i fi que aha tt.fc follte^ /viny h to. n\aUon y^'l 
j( ooject s veS of projec ( (aa s*pec I fled ii i vrie *.< , ly i * 
ac pi i cation pi uu any aruen Jrrier ^Ua) . h mm,aj y t <i 
project act! /Uleb. a olSou^Sfon wf the jfQJblemS 
and ^u^c^^sds ot tli« pf eject tjuj a ueiiheattof « 
tfte budget u* lyuuJIy illOCateJ jmJ . .urrentl y 
Spent 
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Citizen Participation In Urban Counties 

The descriptions of citizen participation 
processes in urban counties are highlighted in this 
section of the catalog because of the particular 
problems counties face in administering the CDBG 
Program, Coutrfies differ from cities in two basic 
ways. First, their land area isoften larger and more 
geographically diverse than that of a city Second i 
they include within their boundaries other local 
governmental jurisdictions with their own elected 
Officials, The county as the CDBG recipient, 
assumes responsibility for both political ana 
administrative activities of the CDBG Program 
within that locality These unique characteristic 
of urban counties not only complicate the plannn.y 
and implementation of community development 
projects but also create problems for establishing 
an effective citizen participation process The fuui 
counties included in this section have developed 
innovative strategies and technique tor involving 
"citizens in the CDBG Program Other urban 
counties will find the experience of these Cwuniiwb 
to be instructive in improving their own citizen 
participation processes 



DADE COUNTY 



Southeastern Florida 



Population: 1,268,000 
16% non white 35% Hispanic** 
Median income: $9,245 
1 1% below poverty level 



• Data on percent unemployed are not available for Dade County. 

:■ m * ■ 1( "Ceuniy ^stirnate. 

Commission-Manager. Eight commission members fleeted by 
district in nonpartisan elections. Mayor sits on commission anfrjs 

V elected at large. 



Urban Rene wal f Neighborhood Development Program, Model Cities, 
Water and Sewer, Open Space, Neighborhood Facilities, 



4th year: $18,000,000 
3rd year : $19,000,000 
2nd year: $20,998,000 



Office of Community 
Development Coordination 
Mr. Sergio Pereira, Coordinator 
140 W. Flagler Street 
Suite 1105 
Miami, Florida 33130 
(305) 579*2553 
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Dade County created a citizen participation 
process which has captured the attention of many 
of the low- and moderate-income residents of a 
large and ethnically diverse county. Its 
neighborhood-based CDBG organizations have 
spurred the interest of thousands of residents of 
the county who were not previously involved in 
local government 



PARTICIPATION IN DADE COUN i v 

Dade County s metropolitan gover nmeni 
formed in 1 957 Half of the County s population 
lives m its 26 municipalities while the other hah 
lives in unincorporated areas Dade provides ma, 
traditional metropolitan services such ab the 
sanitation and police to the unmooi porateU tm,.,, 
and to some of the municipalities It is the county 
rather than the municipalities that is responsible 
for housing and redevelopment health services 
and transportation The county administered the 
Urban Renewal ana Model Cities programs and 
operates the Community Action Program 

The Dade County area grew qciokly afte* Wnii.. 
War II It has become a large retirement communll 
with an economy that until recently depended 
hea\ My on tQuMSm The population of tfie area 
changed cjrastical! j with the mflu* of about an ... 
million Cubans to {he county in the ear ly Suhes 
With a population which is 0\er half I atin 
Agie, lean, Miami IS a bilingual and Llwuil... , .. 
Prior to the CDBG Program the Model Cues 

,ii ea Was ill northwest Miami l4 i.d n uJud,u"J par t 
rieafOy u.m -cOfpor ated areae while the 
Neighborhood Development Kroyt a> n w , 
administered In eight piojeol areas Cof/m 
Action Councils operated i r i i b service att = ; 
under the auspices of the Cuiriwiuhily Ai,U»*i ■ 
Agency Si^ty percent of the Council n uinbui 
were elected o^ residt/rns of t Me di^.^ ijnu tfw, 
turn elected remaininy 4u pt,Fi.em uf Ine 
Council Community AoMoi di uruJls t.i,l.;d l 
govern h .y buardb of (oca! c jmnmmtv ceult i , 3 
which provided so v. jl and lefuiral & .ji wii.e;. 
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, oncer If ation of Cl)6ti fun J 5 Des,jiu .< 
existence of p.eviOua sor v U,d if eei boi.f nh 
earlier fed er i I pi uy f ,ji - 1 3 (he Oui it y deckl 
wrerife new bo.jndaf lea L sae J gi i u/urcruw ; 
huusiny a i iiyh per oetuaye oflov* .nootitc 
residents and mOui hou&my c jiidiliuMa Wi 
of the three fac tors existed in a census n a . . 
tract was included m a target area Boundary 
are generally cotei im nous wiih census trac( 
boundaries 1 he la* yet areas ranyt 
labor camp In South Dade to dense 
neighborhoods, and vary greatly in 

»1 4 4 




population size Downtown Miami also is included 
as a target area 

During the first year of the CDBG Program, 
citizen participation took place at large open 
meetings in each target area The meetings were 
widely publicized, and many attended to elect a 
chairperson to represent their area In some areas 
different neighborhood associations Competed for 
predominance in the CDBG Program whereas in 
others, very little factionalism arose In each target 
area, the people wrote a list of their 
neighborhood's needs The next week, they met 
again to vote on priority needs No community 
development plan evolved from this process, moL.i 
neighbor hoods were interested in building 
community centers to carry on recreation and 
social service programs 

During lite first year, th^ t ,owui, t^anay, . ^ .,n. 
. ouduCted the meetings Kfter the first yea. 

application was completed the manager ere *u,,i 
the Office of Community Development 
Gourd in at ion which was direotly respei raiuie i„ 
him The manager wanted a technical and 
coordinating body to manage the grant I ho 
communications office and the Community u . 
Agency have an agreement with the Office uf 
Community Development Coord matron to ^ar ■ , 
uertairi citizen participation activities 

1 fie k or r p m ur Meat ions of flee is par t of in,, * > I ( h e 
.i tTte County Manager It prepares pi lined 
nniteoals Je^ elupS publicity uei/iicalys a & . i 

handles press relations for the county The Oh,. ... 
i*f Cui nrii unity Development Gwordij idtion wrote a,, 
agreement with the communications office to 

develop publicity for this CDBCi Program The 
Community Action A gen _,y was yiver, the 
responsibility of flnributii.y h if ormattun Ji,,, ,tl^ i 
utizens taking [rrTOtea at meetings helping to 
prepare ayehdas for meetings in target areas/ 
^upef vi jiny elect i Of i s of chdirpfer sons apd 
or gaijizing, to create viaule target area gfo..,. 

Our h iy the jcuomJ year r , ilea wli c dc vel^pe* 
., ?vef m ihe el s w I Ion ^ I tar jita u f fk.ci & k at J, 
tar yei uita was i eg .j Ir ed to t it ^ nnnli <iuin t 

uf i air per son an J one vic.s » f lair pei s on to 
i epreSer 't tfie area fu! Iwu /euia In ai^s^y 
ki hcii rpei. bin, cif id vi« u *.l .cilf pei n ta^l f. f ui 
^BUnidiinidtl v.ul skje. piujui.ti fcr pfi ys.i.ui 
aOClctl and eu, iivMiilc Jt . velOpn ieiit Some ^ic . 
sleeted an diyfn tu itn ni^mbet bo..rd m eddnu. , 
the tww #ff.i,cjfj in i mi ca< yet a/ea^ trie itfaij.i.i. . 

Voted U i.umb.i . i, ly (. # iuriiu.llty At llur, Cuun 1 1 
u C DbC.j , f i Aii^ttt dud fon ! a sln^Us 
I ' '**te t j Eiiii.in ^v&a i i,o U If t; J tu I h (j v\ 
tl it; It. I get at tiu fiOvUvti i. 
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with the county planners. The planners provide 
substantial information about CDBG alternative 
community development strategies based on 
neighborhood needs. 

Planning for the upcoming CDBG application 
begins six months before it is submitted to HUD At 
target area meetings, Office of Community 
Development Coordination staff distributes a 
planning kit to residents. The kit contains a profile 
of the neighborhood, including social and 
statistical information as well as information about 
environmental consideratioftCsland use/housingv 
conditions, development patterns, water and sewer 
systems, transportation, and neighborhood 
support facilities. The kit also contains basic 
information about the CDBG, the amount of the 
present year's grant, and the previous years' 
activities. The meetings are largely informational 

The planners prepare a strategy for the year 
Within the context of a process which has genu 
for several years, the planners create a list of 
potential projects for each target area to consider 
as well as projects which might influence several 
target areas The planners hold briefing sessions 
with the target area chairperson todiscusa the 
strategy. The target area groups (or task forces 
within groups) then consider each item and add ui 
delete projects The staff works with the target 
area groups at each stage of the process After n i« 
groups draft project lists, the staff prepar o*^ cu .>i 
estimates for all projects and makes 
recommef idations on how tu i educe ih^ ^, , 
the project to stay within the grant amount or ho^ 
to spread the implementation of the project over 
several years The citizens vote on the final list 
Target areas receive from $250 00O to $ 1 500 in m 
but target area groups do not work within a 
predetermined allocation Planner a encu.n «* 
residents to consider projects rather than dolia 
amounts 

A parallel M wt., m ^ f»#. ^ 

concerning mulhtaryet ar^a pn/jecii Hoi I 
publication of a request for proposals 
organizations and county agencies co>. i 
with such issues a s histOi 10 preser vah^r . I unit 
architectural barriers to the handicapped ancl 
economic development submit proposals at a 
public hearing before the Citizen Advisuf ; 
Committee This committee is CQiUposyd ^ » . i 
Chairpersons of every target area group aiu e«i. 
representatives of major rntmest groups ap^.uiri 
by the county manager The proposals a. e 
evaluated by the staff and target area yroc,,., 
according tu a lijt uf ten established oriteri, 
II la difficult ,c miiiatd new niultittii y*,t 
a, eu projects bacause jl the amount of i . 
cormnitted to ongoing pruyrams Acoonlmy U 
some staff, neighborhood chairpersons do . ic 
generally take them iole in this process jerioc 
enough as they are interested less in county- 
problems than neighborhood problems 

The staff makes recommendations to tn^ , * . 
commission on the CDBG budget for the year 1 m 
final decisions regarding the allocation of CDu^.i 
funds rest with the county commission The 
commission holds two public hearings on the 



application, two weeks apart. Prior to the first 
hearing, staff briefs the commission on the 
recommendations. In the third year, the 
commission added two projects to the application 
at the urging of representatives of target area 
groups, in the.f04irth yean the commission made no 
changes - 



EXEMPLARY ASPECTS OF CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION IN DADE COUNTY 



involvement of Target Ara^ Group in 
Implementation arid Monitoring 

Target area organizations are involved in 
implementing and monitoring projects funded wviih 
CDBG funds Citizen comment is solicited at 
regular monthly meetings and at lash force 
meetings on such detailed matters as site 
selection, consultant. select ion. and design 
Through this process, citizens have learned i. w - 
projects are implemented The staff of the Office , ■ 
Community Development Coordination prepared a 
chart of the 72 steps necessary to complete a 
project in Dade County with CDBG funds The 
Office prepares a status report tor tne entho oi i . 
detailing how much money ha j been spent jn 
each project ^nd which steps have been 
rumple ted (such as preliminary drawings 
appraisal) Through their monthly meetings, 
citizens ha^e become directly involved in 
evaluating consultant proposals choosing 
designs, and monitoring the daily operation^ - • 
contractors 

However u,^ iy h ( * u expuriert, , i ^di... 

i,,ublems with the day to day involvement ot 
citizens in implementation The coordinator o> ,. 
Office of Community Development Coordinate * i. 
trying to make that office a clear I righQu se for 
complaints about woi km an ship to avoid f i icti, . 
between trie con • muni ty /esidentS and the 
cOi 1 1 r act )i s - V 

I . I l .. , ( ..I . jl. ■ I.. .1. I . ..I... 

, j i 1 1 1 j I ns ap, A Ica-lur i \'si ._ p nun t , . 
r otjUn ctf«* oftef i h«*IJ ftloi e f t slIijc ti; 1 i 
f&utur a he*ve co/ Ai luuted tu increase J m> 
among target arts a residents to par tlwipcie m > 
r ieiy hbor f iOoU yr u» ipS oi tu nm fur iJ i^h pe. at < 
f \ iii fa*- to 15 include an 1 1 . c f u %bt In t f i e uicdl! . 
J tc»i yat area groups *hy availability uf planning 
df U ofg& nUdilOi Idl a&£*iatanc« and t.ie potential 
fui i I tiZen ^onhol * I C I )B,5 dlto^atkH a Irs (he I ai 
ti w iimumlioa uf Mici ni lAm.nujmty cicx/ >l. pm :.»t 
iiu;c;tinyd afe i (i . pui \ah\ ^vuiib aruJ thu n\ dju. 
pt;iillCdi pdr ti t;b endur ;id CantJiJdte j k)\ 
k j ui! t per hud 

Cu'iWltU'tlgaii.... ./ I 4 » . it. . - ■ ! i 

. em f the ■ are banty ;on^ene-l c/t . I J 



time), the communications office ru s ns newspaper 
advertisements, if the target a/p# it a Spanish 
speakingcdmmunity the advertisements are 
printed m Spanish. Flyers are printed with the / 
meeting's agenda, and are distributed by the staff 
of the Community Action Agency. In addition to the 
written announcements, the communications 
office has a radio budget It advertises in 30= or 80 
second spots on English and Spanish radio 
stations. The radio stations have agreed to match 
one public service announcement for each paid 
advertisement so the CDBG Program receives 
twice the air time. Until recently the Community 
Action Agency staff. set up sandwich board display 
signs in front of regular meeting places the day of 
the meetings, announcing the time and the agenda 
. of the^evening's meetings The Community Action 
Agency staff also tries to phone or tell as many 
people as.possible about these meetings 

In addijtjon to publicizing the meetings, tr^ 
communications office performs other functL,.-, 
vital to maintaining interest in theCDBG Progran 
At the beginning of each year the office prepares 
folder for participants. Almost all material is 
printed in English and Spanish, and is written ... tt 
journalistic rather than a technical style It is 
attractively designed, and easy to read ana 
understand The staff of the communications 
office see the office as a bridge between the 
technical work of the Office of Community 
Development Coordination and county 
departments and the general public 

The office also helps brganize special yv t. n 
attract media attention to CDBG projects For 
example, the press has covered tree planting 
ceremonies while television has broadcast 
children riding bulldozers at groundbreaking 
Such events help to encourage the people wh. 
have been going to meetings for years trying to 
a project started by giving them some ? ecogriitu , 
for their work During the third year. I ho county 
manager and (he coordinator of the Office of 
Community Development Coordination appe.. 
on television to present a slide show oi. the 
community development ^royrdm and t > an 



questions about it, 

Because CDBG is always in the newspapers, the 
program is well known in Dade County, Through its 
tremendous outreach effort, Dade County has 
been able to attract as many as 3,000 people to a 
single neighborhood election, and about 80 
people to most target area monthly meetings 

Involvement of Community Action Agency 

! he Community Action Ayency'a role as the 
organizer in the neighborhoods has been an 
important factor in stimulating and maintaining 
citizens' interest in CDBG, Since word-of-mouth is 
still the most successful way to get neighbors to 
attend a meeting, the agency serves an essential 
function in getting that word out Agency staff 
helps set the agenda arranges the meeting place- 
and distributes flyers for each target area meeting 

Relationship bcUvccn City and GtMiilly 

Miami dnd Uade Uuuifly h^v^ a riluliidll 

-in forcing relationship in the planning an u 
administration of CDBG funds in the city. Wr.n^ 
many urban counties du not include CDBG 
entitlement cities within their administration u 4 
County administers soma programs in Miami As a 
metropolitan government Dade has had morb 
experience with federal p,ograrns and, in the ,a*a 
of housing and redevelopment, it is the sole 
irnplemeriter of these projects. Planning, strategy 
development, and program implementation are 
aoQ^plliafred with much coordination The 
coh|ractual relationship between the city and 
^OiJn# 5 p|o\/ides for the two to trade programs m., 
wOUfifc^rries Out public works and housing 
programs, whild tha city takes the lead in 
municipal services duch as recreation and M ,. , 
While^e.cijy staff assumes the major 
respon^bility in target areas witnm ttu i{ u , 
county Staff is present at all meetinys a id c.ty 1. 
county planners worK loyetner The relation sh,p 

b ^ w< *ftWF L)aJ<i la nul duplicated in oil 

'M^ntgllRIjties yvithin ttie uoumy 
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JEFFERSON COUNTY 
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Population: 696,000 

Median Income: $9,81 9 
9% below poverty level 



* *im ii illy 

Socioecu/iOA4»ic 
Profile; * 



t Data Oft ptrcant unemployed are not available for Jefferson County. 



huui s . 1 

Govainn^..! 




Sewer, Open Space 



4th year: $3,723,000 
3rd year: $3,«24,000 
2nd year: $2,857,000 



: Houalng Authorltyand Community Development Agency of 

M»* Marcla C. Lamb, Coordinator 
100 North 6th Street 
, boutf vllle, Kentucky 40202 
(502)583*8893 
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Jefferson County's citizen partiokpation process 
is characterized by an influential, technically well 
informed Citizen Advisory Group, which 
determines the content of the CDBG application 
monitors projects and is occasionally involved in 
implementation. It has developed a particularly 
cooperative relationship with staff and has 
maintained a county-wide perspective 
uncompromised by local jurisdictional intoiesis 



b ACKQHQUND Qf Q\ I l^cN 
PARTICIPATION IN JIFFERSON ±QuN i v 

Jefferson Cuunty is a mi* of ur ban and subm Lu 
communities and includes the City of Louisville 
I ouisville receives its uwn ant i [lament grant diiu 
with the exception a tew Small joint projects w.u 
the county does nut share in county CDBG funds 
Thus the count's CDBG allotments fund projects 
outside of the city limits 

Wit hi i) the past decade th v *,oui.i y CrtM cir im^o.j 
significant industrial growth and supports a 
variety of light and to a lesser degree heavy 
industry The relatively uncontrolled g.owth or 
industry nas fostered a stable economic and 
employment base for the county but has also 
exacerbated many community development 
. problems Transportation fids become a 
particuldriy se* lous problem as developm MI , , 
expansion of the local highway system has l&y y 
behind residential ana industrial growth Diainay^ 
problems caused by the county's low terrain and 
insufficiently regulated development after World 
War II has made sewer improvement an Importan, 
issue Housing rehabilitation and redevelopment 
are needed in the older sections of trie wuunty 
Recently. Jefferson COwnty was greatly affttutt j i 
the events surrounding a cwwi t urdet tu bus sUu >• I 
children for the pur p^se of eliminating t aut I 
segregation 

Jefferson * ...i .../si,. 4..,, 

iiinited expt r lenue /tin oJer %\ ,u,i! M 
development effur to or lor to tht. CDliG Hioy, ,. 
also lacked a &l» ui » ^ net a* til uf , 1 1 u o n 
of ga/il£ dllO. 1: upon v T 1 1 4 , f 1 M 1 si [1 iJpall ,tft 
l.ouIJ De built Cui iit^ti&i . tl f the count y iCJo^ : 
participation j Ian which eslaohsned an .»ppo 
Citizen Advisory Group the primary vehicle fur 
citizen involvement 



CIV f2c^ i^Mhl ui'M (hi 1. i.iu. , 

^ J* 1 Ji/r y U /OU| 15 tuid&i.di i. jrn i n It 

arid recommerui projects I'm i'li^.u ( 
as the county's legislative buoy makt»a itm , 
determination cf the CDBG budget Trie 1 3 
member advisory group is appointed by tn& 
judge Its members are selected horn varices 



of the county and include representatives of low- 
income and minority groups Citizen Advisory 
Group members are appointed to indefinite terms 

Since its inception in the first year of the CDBG 
Program the purpose and functions of the 
Community Advisory Group have remained largely 
unchanged. However, three modifications in the 
process have occurred. First, during the first year 
23 neighborhood meetings were held to provide 
information and solicit citizen recommendations* 
The meetings, however proved ineffective and, in 
some cases, engendered unrealistic expectation^ 
about what the program could accomplish As a 
result the number of puDlic meetings was reduced 
to three in subsequent years. Second, while the 
Community Advisory Group's authority remained 
constant, it required less technical assistance as 
its members acquired the knowledge and skills 
needed to evaluate proposals and monitor 
projects. During the first two years a technic 
advisory group of department directors workeo 
closely with the community group but was 
replaced in the third year by a staff planning ta< 
Third, in recent years, the Community Advisory 
Group has been more active in Implementing and 
monitoring CDBG programs 

The administration of theCubu Mioyiau. ■* n.*, 
responsibility of the county s Houuing Author, ty 
and Community Development Agency, an 
independent agency The county s fiscal t 
contracts with the agencies to prepare the 
application and to implement, monitor and 
evaluate the CDBG PVogram The fiscal conn 
approves the application ana reserves the rig. , 
make modifications 

T he Community Du- ,i 1 ( 
■jcncy coordinates all GDB(3 at tU Itles \m ujU 
fiscal management implements some CDBu 
acti vines and is responsible for ^Itiden 
participation Most CDBG aciM lies are 
by ons of thrua departments Mousing a^tn J.^ e 
ha. idled py the Housing Division of (ho ayarioy 
physical impru /ement p.yjecta a,e Jev^lOpod c, , 
Can led K . ut thiotJyh the v,uUflty' s Pi.blk. VVOr Ks. 
Usual Im^ut and th j Metropolitan Pm and 
Recreation buar d a joint City- gum ity entity, 
implements park acquisition and renovatlOi, 
projects A planning team of .itaff hum these 
departments along with repr escrWati vua of it 
Planning CommiaSiGi ! Aying and MandL,tf f= >t 
Department and thej Glutens Accjss Oepart. . 
ineet loqula. I y to diiciiba future plan^ foi tfid 

M-vJjfc f fUi ^t f J|| ^ Cf £i* il / Ul« (/.If L* Hi- J J n 

U.o.im u aim. a iH^ifibei 4 .f duj t.j^i 

I' I - I , I 

; ; £ t *5 * j » . -1 1 i <, ; . } j iii 
. stnlny Is fr<iLj H Ifie u o,,i'' ''toil* 1 . 1 
iJiatiiots Ffiese in ^dti.iy 3 aie c , mi 1, (i U ts 
l,>it\ rnui.ily 0e\ ul Jpment I ' v.aiwfi £.f uf/ . . n 

cttuans cibcut tne program tfie types, 0^ in .( 

ellylble luf fuiidtny and huW witiiens ma/ ;?u 



proposals, The meetings are well publicized and 
attended by the Citizen Advisory Groups and staff 
from line departments, ) 

Although citizen proposals are accepted 
throughout the year they are most vigorously 
solicited after the public meetings. Brochures 
which describe the program, how citizens can 
submit proposals and offer other information are 
sent to community groups. Community access 
coordinators, the community workers of the 
county's Citizen Access Department, inform 
neighborhood groups and other organizations 
about the program. The Community Development 
Division catalogs the proposals, reviews social 

service and miscellaneous projects, and sends the 
other proposals to appropriate departments for 
review. Each department reviews the citizen 
proposals ^hat are forwarded from the Com rmmiiy 
Development Division Ineligible activities are 
identified and, in some cases, alternate sources of 
funding are sought. Eligible activities are studied 
and cost estimates are developed. Citizen 
proposals are evaluated with proposals devetopeu 
within the department and are ranked in order of 
their priority. 

The Citizen AdviSoi y UfOUp meets illy i ilhly Lw 

monitor projects, develop proposals, and maintain 
contact with the cprnm unity From January througl 
March, howeverrlne advisory group focuses on the 
review of CDBG proposals, A series of three 
meetings are held with the staffs of the Parks and 
Recreation, Public Works, and Housing 
departments to review their fecommendaiiyna fyt 
projects Each county department presents Its 
recommendations tu tne advisory group ami 
responds to questions on particular projects 
Community Development Division staff is als 
present to answer questions about eligibility a 
the status of earlier CDBG projects A fouitti 
meeting is devoted to miscellanies prujev i, 

Immeuiaiely aflei this the Citizen Advisor^ 
v.*.oup evaluates the projects it has leceivea oi 
identifies those it will recommend to the fiscal 
court The advisory group initially determines u * 
level of funding for each program category It tnor 
pares down the list of proposals by eliminating 
projects that have little support among advisory 
group members The remaining projects are 
discussed in detail Cost estimates may be revu 
apd projects are sometimes modified to fit within 
budget limits Each project is voted upon 
individually 

The project a rt^ui. Ueu c, u... j. 
yioup are reviewed by the Mot sli,y A.jthoi t; 
Cumn, unity Developmanl Agency toa/d uf 
directors arid are then submitted lo the cui, . 
fiscal court The fiscal court discusses the 
projects in open session A public hearing ia n 
to obtain. the community's response to the 
application The fiscal court formally adopts n ^ 
application By resolution Through the first tour 
years of the program, the fiscal court made no 
changes in the projects recom^iftded by the 
Citizen Advisory Group ^ 



EXEMPLARY ASPECTS OF CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION IN JEFFERSON COUNTY 

The Citizen Advisory Group, the core component 
of citizen participation In Jefferson County, 
exercises significant technical expertise and 
influence. It is involved at virtually every stage of 
the CDBG process from application development 
to monitoring. Part of the advisory group's success 
must be attributed to its relationship with 
Community Development Division staff Since the 
beginning of the CDBG Program, a cooperative and 
supportive relationship between the advisory 
group and staff has evolved which has not 
compromised the distinct role of either group. Stay 
keeps the advisory group informed of all GDBCJ 
activities, regularly attends advisory group 
meetings, and provides clerical support The 
advisory group calls on division staff to provide 
specific information and other forms of support 
when needed 

It is important to note that in its three years of 
operation the advisory group has not succumbfey 
to localized interests but has remained sensitive w 
the overall needs of county During several years 
the members of the Community Advisory Group 
have toured the county by b\y& to acquire a better 
understanding^ the community development 
needs of the county The day-long tours were 
organised by Community Development Division 
staff and covered most of the CDBG target areas 
Staff identified the problems of each area and 
pointed out where CDBG funds had been spent 
were expected to be programmed Advisory group 
memDers felt the tours sensitized ihem to the 
problems of tne county beyond their particulo. 
residential areas 

Kj III & lik vulv/biiiv'-t I < < fwlbli.ii » ■ ' j ■ • « • 

Implementation 

Tlt€5 LUU^n AO . , , . 

ii CDBG projects at .»i leyuU fin .*i ihi\ . t. , 
dach month staff memt er s uf Hie dupdi uiiuiil'i (f 
ad ail. lister CDBG projects jrfe invited to report ;> 
the status of projects for whlcn their departme nt . 
responsible Staff generally prepares a written 
report briefl / discusses the status of each pro,,,. < 
and responds tu questions fiom the advisury 
group The ad /isury group also Keeps abreast c< 
CDBG activities through regular repoits from \ht 
adviscry group chairperson who is a member uf 
the inter depHi Imerital CDBG planning team 
Gn oo^asiwn the ^d v> sui y y> oup has Lcu.uii 
*/uUed in the i mplemtmtatl Jn uf ( DB\a pruje -,i 
in one In at, in a complex tar yet area p.Oject tl 
w kb funded during the first thiee /earu ut the 
pi uyi am required tne advisor y yroup's Jelailii j 
attention Staff rened on the advisory group to 
make ba^iu dedSionu abwul the pfuJuCl arUi U 
build community support and cooper oduii 

Thus while the advisory group is not usu&n, 
i ii solved in irn pie in en tiny projects it has been 
used as a sounding board and resource un 
projects troubled by administrative difficuhie% 
politically sensitive problems 
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Community Development Survey 

■V* \ * 

Since 1 974, me^rWan Studies Center of the 
University of Louisville hasoonducted surveys m 
Jefferson County to assess'|h« attitudes of 
residents on various institutional, community, aM u 
quality of life issues Three surveys are conducteo 
each year, the second of these focuses on 
community development, Citizen attitudes 
regarding community development problems 
<y|eds. and the effectiveness of loeTal government 
in addressing these needs Residents also 
respond to questions concerning the role of 
particular institutions In their cOrTffiignity suu. ufi3 
banks, churches, and industry/items regarding tn^ 
cohesiven^ess and sense of bejongjrfg in the 
community are included Thus- the survfey 



represents a relatively comprehensive *- * 
assessment of the quality of life and co^^ns of 
copy's residents. Unlike many tfSmlujnity 
'sdpyey^ those in Jefferson County are 
method'ofogffcaliy sophisticated As a result, they 
are a reliable resource on which planning" 
decisions can be based 

I fto reSeeuUi Of the Urban bUiUleS Oefitof is a 

Juable resource to the Community Development 
Division and the Citizen Advisory Group. While the 
county and municipal governments do not fund the 
research, the findings of each survey are available 
to them Those findings are useful since they are 
an accurate indicator of the concerns of the 
citizens and their satisfaction whth ld,ca! 
government services ' 



KING COUNTY 



last central Washington (The cities of Seattle and BelleVUe receive V 
their own entitlement funding and are not included in the coun^ 

\ ■ program^^ 



1 ,,U ni 



Population: t;i57,000** 
7% non white 



. // Median income: $1 1,880 ; D M 

<d- -— 6% below Mvertv leve^-X w * 1 will v 



r 6% b#lo*|iov0rty leveK 

' *Gtata ojfcpejeent unemployed are not available for King County. 

"The population figure of i ,1 57,Opb rnc)udea jtrte^c\tfi%of Seattle a rjd iellevue, whieh arerfct 
irt^juded in the county pro$fra^;$i^ CDBO funds serve a population of Ses.OQO, 



Executive-Council, Nine-jriem^ district in; 

\ partisan election^, bounty executive fele^ted di 



Water and Sewer, Open Space 




4th year: $5,643,000 
&.t a 3rd yean $5,452,000 

' 2nd year: $3,340,000 



Housing and Community Development Program of King County:. 
* v * < ^ Mr, Pete Shepherd, Coordinator 

1721 Smith Tower 
Seattle, Washington 98104 
(206)344.7808 
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Cttizen participation in King County existeB prior 
to and extends beyond the scope of the CDBG. , : 
Program, fii'tizen participation processes in the * 
county most frequently accompany efforts to . 
develop community level (subcounty) plans as & : 
means of managing growth as well as allocating 
CDBG funds , 



BACKGROUND OF CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION IN KING COLlNTY 

The largest county in the state of Washingjon. 
S^Kmg County encompasses both sparsely 
populated rural sections and dense urban 
industrial centers and is undergoing majoi 
changes in the scope of services delivered io 
citizens Once a rural-oriented government King 
Bounty isxiow predominantly urOdn, offering a 
wide variety of local government services Gene! m 
" population growth, economic development and a 
change from 5 commission to a county executive 
county council form of government in 1 969 
contributed to this change, Prior to 1974, the 
county had little experience in implementing 
federal community development programs It 
briefly participated in Office of Economic 
Opportunity programs in the Sixties before u* ... 
problems in thdse programs led: tttacqujrjty to en.i 
• its involvement 1 

The principal issue m me county is the 
management of growth County governrfteni h&*, 
responded to the growth issue through planning 
efforts involving citizen committees In 1964 the 
county approved a comprehensive plan which 
established a policy of encouraging multiple 
growth centers while preserving agricufturaj a...j 
residential land In the early Seventies the count 
began working' with citizens to prepare cum muni,, 
plans tor the county's 13 planning sub areas A 
20 member Citizen Planning Committee was 
established in each area where a plan w y & 
undertaken Smci then, five community pl u n.. 
war© completed arid four more were initiated 
Results of the plans estaDlisbed the baste 
guidelines for allocating CDBG and other l llt 
major Shorelines management proy* am w*us ,a! . 
prepared through the efforts of a uOuntv levol * 
citizen-based Environmental De /eloprrioiil 
Commission 



*, / incorporated areas * > the co inly nr*d il.u 
fviuckleshoot Indian tribe allowing the puun 
qualify for CDBG funds Two separate prOCe * 
were established for funding CDBG piojects i \ , 
for rncorporated^artas pfcthe county, and one f sr 
unincorporated areas: AS pa<t of the consortium 
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agrfeemehVcDBG funds are divided Into three ; 
'* separate !, qots" of money Ten percent is set aside 
for intergovernmental projects between two local 
governments in incorporatecf areas or one local 
government and the county; 50 percent is 
allocated, accbrding to a strict population formula, 
% m to bqth incorporated and unincorporated areas; 
and 40 percent is in a competitive needs category 
open to both incorporated and unincorporated 
areas. It is In this category that most competition 
for CDBG funds occurs. 

The program is administered by the county's 
Housing and Community Development 
„ Department. Jncorporated and- unincorporated 
areas follow two distinct processes in formulating 
CDBG proposals The processes ultimately come 
together before the Joint Policy Committee a si* 
member body of both county and incorporated 
area elected officials v 

The Policy Development Commission is trie 
mayor vehicle for organizing citizen participate , at 
the county level Formerly the, Environmental 
Development Commission, it was establisheu 
shortly after the county executive county council 
form of government was adopted The Policy 
Development Commission includes 1 8 citizens 
who essentially act as an executive board for the 
commission's standing and ad hoc committees 
The county executive and council each appoint 
nihil citizens to the commission, and *, 
approximately 200 citizens to various ad hoc 
committees Trie committees solicit citizen imu.^i 
In a variety of policy areas such as capital 
improvements community development ai.u 
extracting industries. Eack.fiommittee prepai 
report which the.oommission reviews and 
comments on before submitting to thb cou.n, 
^Ouncil A Staff director of the Polk.y Develop!. ... a 
Commission promotes tht ^oumiiasiun s visibility 
aiid oruv, Ides yener al Support fur It and itu 
Com m ittees 

■ 1 1 1 * Ki t \ p a^f 11* 1 1 » . , , i 

mju^ttd by the hoi* - , 

L. j^elupuibrit Staff and I i h ;i I m> i)H 
the PuMuy Development k Cmm.sJ&iun 1 he, ^ i. 
evolved Over the last Sevfcral ypda S with dotuiia 

changing yearly Ever y year the chuirpe. son of , . 
16 member devulopjnunt oummisaion appointed , 
jJ hoc oOrnmrttee to assist county stalf in 
auiloitmy citizen input for tne appli .j, ... 

thb past several large uuun.ty wide meetings - 
sponsored by l ho commission to allow uitizer ^ l 
uOminent In addition Sever al telephone u/ 
pe» sonal l»ui veys wei ^ oundu c^ted by a con M . ,u ... 
The^ou^ty Housing amj Community D^veibpmun 
staff believed the su, veyo yielded a broader r ang* ? 
of m formation than that obtained by listening only 
to citizen's yvfio made an effort to attend meetings, 
Proposals were presented directly to departmental 
staff at a later date by individuals andorganized 1 
groups in the unincorporated areas* The staff m 
turn made reoommendatiuns to the county oOuri*fef! j 

■ 1 Hi ■ \ A 



* In planning for the fourth year, the county's 
unincorporatea areas were divided into four 
quadrants An ad hoc committee, appointed by the 
county council at the recommendation of the 
Policy Development Commission, held meetings in 
early summer to determine citizen needs and 
answer questions, Many'tiigh ranking staff 
members from various county departments 
attended 1 these meetings to observe citizen 
reactions and answer questions. At the cQnoiu&iun 
of these meetings, the ad hoc committee filed its 
report and disbanded. 

Proposals which may or may not have been 
discussed at the regional meetings were subimiiuJ 
to th^departmentai staff tor technical comment 
and eventual recommendation to the county 
executive The coupty executive presented in*, 
unincorporated areas' CDBG budget along will 
the remainder of the county budget to the count 
council in mid OctQber Thacounty council helci 
-an evening public Hearing and made 
some changes based on the commen . u> 
The county council then passed th% 
"recommendations un tu the Joint Policy wuuimitu 
1h December * 

project j to the Joint I 'oh j Co*,, r ui :u .o. , 
population and the needs funds Area^ al i..m. 
propcrfte joint projects While an incorporated ;m t. 

IS eilTTWrU to a certain perCentay& uf projects 
based on population the projects fir it must L 
approved by the Joint Policy Committee; ano Jh 
county council Each incorporated area has its 
own citize-n pariicipaiiOn process which \$ 
relatively new, arid each jiea apfjoai a tu i*\ 
sOmevvhctt dlfiBieiilly Ua aed npoi i jl. i 0. 

population ahd local tradition^ 

In preparation fur hie tour in y . , . 
jmrnitttie Was t»pjj ^MHtsd iOi.mI *i l i ,.\ n> i 
of the large incorporated hreu :> ltmelli/u_ : 
times to hear proposals h off} ufncitiki -ji i/.m ■ 
local agencies such a-s the Salvahun ^i.n/ Mm 

local JUr isdictlon & ujrt.itiu, ii(y dei/cli M"u;< [ ^U. 
made FecofTirner ij&tiun a fOi Ihi, GUfcJO Ci,d I u 
thts CA.inmiftee.sliyhlly altered hie pr lu, Uy ll£>( il 
ai so made minor changes m the funding 
ai^tmeati of a few projects? .e<^ miMond, * i,, u 
pn-afu ung depdJ tu ient Two f^wtJu, heeu luys wt 
held at the Conclusion Of the; luni n.ilt£a a 
nlfceungs ftie priority liSi and the h.ndingu. 
were passed Out and differences o&lwvuejf th. 1 
recommendations were highlighted 

In another major mtsQi ^orated drat, i w 
it ,e local area's staff held open meeti tg s . ttn .ji: 
becttons of th£ town to hear uh^n Shyy i^. U" ^ I 
the CDBG Program except /vhen a eummun it ( 
issue raised intense feelings attendance w a s 
Wh.en planning began for the fifth y&ar tho ut> 
appointed a citizen committer to «vor h Joiei>/ u 
a nrt ember qf the plan n my stafKThe uodtmittdt 
planned to meet and advice the Mat* oi i CDBG 
allocations 



Jofnt Policy Committee 

The Joint Policy Committee is the policy-making 
body for the CDBG Program. It is composed of six 
elected officials: the county executive, two council 
members, and three mayors from the Suburban 
Mayors Association representing the incorporated 
areas The mayors who sit on the Joint Policy 
Committee tend to be from the larger jurisdictions 
in the county 

The Joint Policy Committee meets weekly for 
h ,,e or six weeks, hearing testimony on proposals 
from local mayors and presentations from their 
planning directors. Occasionally, citizens from 
incorporated areas testify before the committee 
incorporated areas set priorities on projects for 
then aieas Tne ^oriimittees decides the number of 
project to rund oyer all and in a particular locality* 
but funds specuic projects according to the 
priority assigned by the local jurisdiction (Fwi 
Example, it will not fund an mcor porated aiedb s 
fourth priority without funding its third pi lor ity 
project.) The committee's policy of not violating 
the local jur isdiction's priority list resulted in the 
absence of testimony by citizens horn 
intorpOr \ited areaS dnriiig the fOUith ? uu* 

7 he Committee approves ODrJG projects ... i 
\0i wdi ds the application tu the cuu n ty council 
wvfsare few chanyea are made I fie Joint Ho Mo / 
CurrirTilttee and tf^e wuijnty ecuilcii vyo< K u'fUei , 
agreement that if the council changes any pan t. i 
Ule eippM^apo! i it will be returned to the ^orTitii) Lit 
for review prior to being subrmned to HUD 

i he a I lectio' ■ ui funds Un \nh*[es\A£ b\ the 
.i.nmttee is B p jlhU.ial piiM^i^s Witt. & i.uh , 
J UU.OrpUl eitod juiiiUL llufia jh.i j ,Ji h.l t-i . 

iHily v... iiU I u . ! I 1 1 1 o i u Li i u S t f k i \ y I a gull jgt tin 
uiuuLai of I U I t i I . [ii Jl,ei *t pi ujuv.i = C > 1 1 Kill v. /Vfci 

, ,n W}l!h lU.p I h^ re ft, l» I i. ill 4 t...l > n. ..i»i„ I hell 

\t I » ■ ] Li k : t » \%' f l\ I < fJ H ' .it*W h In (liO * t ; i j I ■ > I 
! t ; O ! tj 5 t M Lih 



.n ...i f._ ( .»i« 
i .. . . | i it- u. i ! 
■ 'ti ; 1 /. , . , i. ni f .j ,. ; . . 

. » , ni. I .J pla i f d.:,U i,,,; .i. 

\ t ' » i ' ' . , i ■ t . J a I < 1 1 I . . . ei , i , t\ * i (,>!(', \[ i. 

... i i; • i * £i4J' f ujiiimj . i , , u in ( i . I 

C . ' ' i d 2ii Generally i i r . t . i • > i ^ )< 
it t \ I i. , . wu> . I , 8? e- .1.4 1 , .* u) Ion rii.j it, . , . i 

> si i- i .,*,inu..i A itifjK.y /i j ih E Hoy±- f 
De -^elupiyient C" or.irnibSi )r. is appointee . ; 
s f i a i f pei bu , i k f I he t,t ti 1 1 1 1 iitt@e A [ iti 1 1 1 4 i. o* 
^ippi/intqd ^ha-r pe iujif uau tsll y ^i^i n t »ji s ^ 
outride ttuj community The uebb tu; 
pUin f iif tg pi ooeaS aMp«. .i b t j dep,encJ in par . 

t.f ic|ii pcf Uut ! I fie wUiltfiilttt.G .rfuet^ u< o }.«■'■. 3 



mm iQ wire© years, gepenging on the difficulty it 
encounters in formulating a plan, 

A planning team from the County Planning 
Division is assigned to each Community Plan The 
planners and the committee m*et to provide data 

^fHhe^ommunli^ - 

procedures, and a task schedule. The success of 
the plan formfilatlbn proceas^epinds heavily on 
whether initi^Lcqnselrisus can be reached on 
these matters among planners and committee 
members. 

Thepommunlty Planning Committee uses 
several methods to solicit citizen views on the 
proposed plan, Newspapers announce the 
committee and the pending planning effort, / 
Mailings'annourtclng the beginning of workon the 
plan aresent to all property owners in the area, The 
mailing i$# critical step in establishing and 
maintaining the credibility of the process by * 
reducing claims ffter completion of the plans that 
people were unaware of the planning effort: 

The committee also holds open meetings in ;- ; '^. 
several areas of the community (which ma| cover 
60 to 70 square miles^ Citizens, staff and • 
committee iliembers list (on a chart) their : v ; 
concerns for the community considered inlhe 
plan. Citizens then r^rik and vote on them. At the 
conclusion of the session, the concerns are 
summarized. Through this process, which was 
used in three community-plans T citjzens are able to- 



communicate their concerns to the committee. 

The planners arid the committee also discuss 
the Issues raised by citizens in theopen meetings. 
Then they decide which areas should be ' 
addressedln the plan, arid discuss objectives and,, 
policy options for these issue areas. 

Following the above process, the committee iaod 
staff return to the same geographieareas and hold^ 
workshops to discuss the issues and policy 
options which emerged, Then thpy prepare a draft 
of the plan and present it at one or two community- 
wide meetings and determine If changes should 
be made based on citizen comment. The plan is 
then forwarded to the Policy Development 
Commission and the county council for review, 
Plarfs developed early In the county's pl%p jng 
experience were relatively open, permittihgHhe v ' 
inclusion of a variety of sometimes incompatible 
projects. However, later plans confronted the trade- 
offs involved in alternative proposals, attempting t^ v 
set a definite course for land u^f tn the 
communities. Plans generally include: an 
elaboration of critical Issues; a land us& plan; 
zoning revisions; a list of scrutinized capital % 
proposals; and statements about programmatic 
needs for the area. In some instances, plans have 
suggested social services required in an area,. 

Community plan's are the basis for funding 
CDBG and other projects in the community, 
including those listed in the capital improvements 



plan, In proposing CDBG projects, some groups " 
and individuals press for implementation of a 
portion of their community plans Jn this way, 
commurfity plans become a guide for th©; 
formulation^approval, or rejection of the CDBG 
- (u n a eq projects. ■ r. ' " . ~^ 

... ."^v -■; • • 

Staff Support and Technical Assistance * 

The current process for citizen participation in 
CDBQ Is heavily dependent on the commitment 
and Interest of staff In several parts of county' 
government. Staff members organ Izepnd attend* 
citizen meetings and as^let wlth the preparation Of 
proposals as well as planning and determining ' 
projects for CDBG funding. Theirtsubstantial %- 4 
commitment of time, patience, and expertise is ' K 
^expected to help citizens 'to Structure the ./4 . •» 
allocation of CDBCa funds in future years in 
. conformity with; community plans. 

Staff Leadership jn Structuring and Expanding 
Citizen Involvement : * M '* .v.'*'- 

The initial phase of the process, the solicitation 
, Of citizen suggestions and proposals, has varied 
over the four years of CDBG, The stiff lead- in $ 
structuring the overall citizen participation % 
process, and adjusts iteach year to internal shifts 
-withln-the county governmerrte^ 
changes In the communities, The staff has 
searched for new ways of involving citizens in the 
CDBQ Program, • - - <\ 

In the fourth year, the coynty stafHook the£ 
proposed bppltat improvements plan to the four 
regionaLcitizen meetings for comment within the 
normal CDBG citizen|participation process. This 
expansion of citizen Comment Beyond CDBQ 
funds increases overall citizen^influence in the 
implementation of community plans. 



Community Councils 



Large population proups reside in various a 
sections of the county with jjo local government A 
structure Between residentslf^ne county Some 1 
of these areas are populated by as many as 50,000 
to 1 25,000 people^earing tpx increases through 
incorporation, many areas have established 4 - 
elected community councils. Community councils- 
^are not official bodies and have no legal standing, 
but they are an pttempt to provide an infer mediate 
level of government While some areas are served 
by active community councils, others have nonefA 
current study by the Policy Development * 
Commission is exploring theexperience to date % 
with existing community councils, Some officials 
and citizens feel that elected, but unofficial, 
community councils shbUlcf be eq^ou raged In the 
unincorporated areas of the county 
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2nd year: $2,195,000 
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wiuicii jjqi iiwiHaiiwii.iM iviauisun i^uunty oasea 
on a system of interlocking citizen committees that 
encourages grass roots involvement but also 
prevents local factionalism, The three-tiered 
structure includes 48 local committees./flve 

committee^ Local committees generate and 
recommend;propo6als.for their city or township, 
District committees review local proposals and 
determine which will be funded. Finally, the 
county-wide committee addresses the special 
needs that exist vyithin the county , 



BACKGROUND OF CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION fN MADISON COUNTY 

Located across the Mississippi River from St, 

\ Louis, Madison County includes.urban, suburban, 
and rural communities, Th a urban segment of the 

- county adjacent to the river is characterized by 
high population density and an older housing 
stock. It supports heavy (steel) bs well as light 
industry. Suburbah commurfitjes border the urban 
section and extend eastward along the primary * 
highway leading out of the metropolitan area. 
Finally, the eastern region of Madison County's 

.'. 734 square miles is prosperous farming country, 
- Prior to the CDBG Program, Madison County h t ad 
no experience with federal community 
development efforts, the county lacked a 
participation structure that could be modified for 
the CDBG Rrogrpms and had few citizen 
organizations upon which to build an independent 
structure, As a result, it chose to use the 48 local 

* government units within the county as the base fora* 
citizen participation program. Together these cities 
and townships.accounted for the complete land 
area and population of the county 



PROCf DURES AND STRUCTURES OF 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN CDBG 



Citizen Committees 

Madison County uses a three-tiered citizen " 
" % participation structure which was developed by 
. Community Development Department staff during 
- the first year of the CDBG Program, Local citizen 
advisory committees constitute the base level of 
the structure. ^|ch city and township in the county 
is required to establish an advisbry committee of 
no less than^hree citi tens; Thftse committees are 
appointed by the mayor of the city or towriship and 
serve 1 in an advisory capacity to the local city or 
V township council. Communities are encouraged to 
appoint individuals whoare'repfesentative ofr*S 
citizens in tVie locality. Each community is required ■ 
;tg submit a form to the Community Development 
D^pa/ftnent certifying the sexual, racial and age 
composition of its advisory committee. 
* The structures and procedures'of the 48 
advisory committees are.not specified by 'the*,. 
Community Development Department and vary 



signincantiy rrom community to community. Some' 
committees work Independently of thejocal 
council, formulating their own proposals, reviewing 
/projects, and making formal recommendations. 
Other citizen committees work more directly with 
Hooal-officralsrirT^qm^ 

Independent assessment, but meet jointly with the 
: local council when proposals are being r 
considered, Few local citizen advisory committees 
are Involved in monitoring or implementation. The 
Community Development Department monitors the 
activity of the committees by requiring them to 
submit an account of each meeting they hold. In 
this manner, the Community Development 
Department ensures that each community has a 
functioning committee. • , ' * - 

The second level of citizen participation 
consists of District Citizen Committees in each of 
the county's five planning districts, Each city and < 
township selects two citizens from its advisory 
committee to represent it on the District 
Committee; The District Committees do not work 
independently, but meet jointly with the District 
Board, The District Board Is composed of all 
mayors of the cities and townships located in the 
district Together the District Board and citizens 
committees review and recommend the proposed ^ 
projects that are submitted by the local 
communities. Citizens retain fuM voting 
membership-OnJhis-jQintCQmmittee and^infact, ^ 
constitute a two-to-one majority 

A county-wide citizen^ committee represents ^ 
the third levf I of citizen involvement. This 
committee includes one Citizen from each district 
committee and two citizens appointed by the , 
County Board Chairman. This committee does not. 
function independently, t>ut works with the County '„ 
■Development Committee which is composed of the 
Board Chairman, another member of the County 
Board, and the chairpersons from the five District 
. Boards. The joint committee reviews special 
applications for funding from local communities 
arid conducts public hearings; 

The Application Process 

Madison County begins the development of its 
CDBG application five months beforent is 
submitted to HUD. The process begins with a • 
public hearing at which staff from the Community . 
Development Department explaigs the 
requirements of the CDBG Program and discusses 
the process the county will use in developing its 
application. While open to all interested citizens, 
this hearing Is oriented primarily toward local 
officials who have the responsibility for 
formulating projects, A second hearing to solicit 
citizen advice is held one week after the first 
hearing. At this hearing, citizens and local officials 
discuss community needs and suggest potential 
projects. 

Cities and townships convene meetings of their 
citizen advisory committees and local councils 
after the two public hearings. Citizens and local 
offlciallFrneet jointly to develop proposals for their 
communities. According to the procedures 1 
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each city or township may recommend two 
proposals to be reviewed by the county-wide . 
committee, Special needs projectsusually 
address urgent problems that require immediate 
attention, ' r • .•' 



. Several meetings to consider proposals are held 
Ip each community. Most proposals are generated 
by the city or township, though in some cases 
citizens initiate proposals, Recommendations from 
citizens who are npt$nembers of citizen advisory 
committees are usually minimal, In all cases, 
citizen Involvement is advisory and the 
responsibility for recommending proposals rests 
solely wJth,the local council and mayor The 
proposals recommended by the communities are 
forwarded to tne Community Development 
Department which ascertains their eligibility , 
under CDBQ regulations. The department .holds a 
county-wide publichearing at whiclvprpposals 
recommended by the local committees are 
discussed. This hearing.affbrds communities the 
opportunity to. voice support of the proposals they 4 
have recommended. 

Almost two-thirds of the county's CDBG 
allocation is set aside to fund The proposals that 
are reviewed by the district committees. The 
allocation of monies to'pafticular districts is 
determined by a'formula based solely on poverty 
level DistfjLpt committees are a Ware of the wize of 
-thetral I otrrr^n ts^wh ent hBy revie wp roposa I s-an d — 1 
do not exceed this amount in-their 
recommendations, .■; 

Each district committee conducts several 
meetings early, in th^process to establish the 
priorities forjts area (e.g., housing, sewer 
construction, parks). By establishing district 
priorities, the district committee encourages a 
consistent and integrated approach to the* 
•comrttunify development problems of the area. The 
local communities are informed of the district's 
'priorities and are aware that the priorities weigh 
heavily in the evaluation of their proposals. The 
district committee reviews each proposal it 
receives, IfVnodifications in a proposal are made 
by the committee, tfre changes arefclearecj with the 
community bef^f6 a final decision is made. The. 
committee then votes to recommend to the county 
board a set of proposals for its district's cities and 
townships which fits within its allocation. 

Tha?caua4y-wide committee, composed of both 
citizens and elected officials, does not review the ' 
proposals that are recommended by the district 



needs projects thai are developed by cities and 
townships/The special needs project proposals 
are initially reviewed by staff to ascertain elig 
The county-wide committee then reviews the - 
proposed special needs projects a nd approves a 



1st of projects within the special needs budget 
allocation. \ 

The recommendations of the county-wide and 
the district committees are fc presented for citizen 
comment at a public hearing, Staff has full \ 
responsibility for developing and recommending 
housing and county-wide projects that together 
account for 20 percent of the county's total CDBG 
allocation. These projects are also discussed at 
the public hearing. Following the hearing, the 
county board reviews the application, During the - 
first three years of the CDBG Program, it has 
approved the application without modification. 



EXEMPLARY ASPECTS OP CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION IN MADISON COUNTY 



Advisory Committees - ' , 

o -•■ ' • . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

- Madison County has instituted a mechanism for 
citizen participation that encourages grass roots 
participation and avoids local factionalism. The 
local citizen advisory committeesrwhlle — ; • 
appointed, provide citizens with A vehicle through 
which they can influence the substance of local . 
priorities and projects. The monitdring of the local 
committees by the Community Development 
Department is important because it ensures that 
representative committees are established and 
Involved in the application process. 

The joint district-level committees complement 
the local committees in several ways. At this level, 
citizens have greater inf luence*beoause they 
constitute a majority of the joint committee 
members, Moreover.lhe joint committees are the 
point In the procefs when local interests are 
jnediated. Here, representatives of cities and 
townships must compromise their local interests 
since no locality can dominate, The workings of 
such committees are characterized by a spirit of 
give and take that works to the benefit of all 
Finally, the Joint-district committees have virtually 
determined how they will use their allotment 
during the first thcee years. Citizens thus have 
maintained an influential r.dle in the process. 
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Socioeconomic Characteristics of the Communities 
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Population i 


. % ndriwhit§2 \ 


Median Family 1 


% unempioyed3 


Beleiwi >> 0 ' 


- ....... • .-. .J- - - 


'"" " (197b) 


'' ". (1970)" 


Incomi (1970; 


u/1977) 


f ; = Povifty 


- > Community , 


(OOO's! " 




'"..»■' ■ :,: 




Level • ' 


; ' = , 

AUentown, PA 


110 


2 


9,658 




■V 


Anchorage, AK 




13 ■ 


* 1 3,366 


7,6 s 


q 


Asheville, NC 


s& 


19 


V 7,796 ^ 


5,4 


. Atlanta, GA . ■ \ , ' 


497 


52 


/ 8,399 * 


- 


ID 


Baltimore, MD 


906 


. 47 


* 8,81 5 


9.1 


;J ... 14 


Birmingham, AL 


, 301 


42 


, : " 7.737 


7.0 


17= r 
= i f 


Buffalo, NY 


; • 463 


21 


8,804 


1 0.7 


ii 


■ Cambridge, MA ; 


: " ■■ ioo 


9 


' v- 9,815 -v 


6.9 


Q 


Cincinnati, OH y 


452 


P 


'"V 8,894 -.. 


. O Q 

o.o 


1 o , 


Dade County, RL ^ 


1,268 


1 65 


9,245 "\.> ..' • 


N.A. 6 


■ '11 ' 


Des Moines, IA ; # ^ 


y , 201 


6 








Flint, Ml . • 


; 193 


29 


1 0,1 61 .V . 


1 0,4 . 


1 u 


- F6i\d lSu Lac, Wl * * 


36 


leas than 1 % ' 


1 0,285 


4,0 




Fresno* CA 


166 


13 


8,971 


,6,1 


1 o 


Jacksonville, FL . 


529 " 


23 


8,671 


■ r 5,8 


1 A 


-Jefferson County, KY 


695 


14 


9,819'. :- V; 


'US* N.A.6 


f 9 


Kansas City, KS : 


168 ' 


21 ; 


9,166 a ; 


6.3 


1 u 


Kmg County, WA, 


1,157 


• 7 


11 ,086 ■" ' . 


N.A^ 


O * 
.A 


Lincoln, NE . • ; 


1 50 




9,928 


' l .9 


Madison County IL 


251 


6 


1 0,249 


N.A. b 


: • 7 


Newton, MA - 


91, 


2 1 


- 1 5,381 


4,9 


3 ' " V " 


North Wilkesbbro, NC 


3 


8 


7,250 




1 ^ ' 
1 O 


' • — -Oaktand r GA;r 


------ 382— 




-.-BiD<0 - 


- 1 1 , / 


1 o" 


Omaha, NE 7 


348 


■ 41 y 


1 U,dUo 




/ , 


Saint Paul, MN 


310 


■ 1 5 ^ 


10,544 ■ 


5.6 


■ 


a,... Salem, OR ' . . ' 


. ' * 68 


2 


9,582 


7.2 


o 


. i Spokane, WA 


171 , 




9,137 


6,2 


□ 


Tacoma, WA 


155 


9 f 


9,537 


7.9 


Q 

=. 


Washington, NC . 


9 


, 42 


6,563 


N.A 6 


• . ft *J 


Wilmington. NC 


46 >' 


35 


6,986 


9.1 


20 


Winooski, VT 


- • 7 


leas than 1% 


9,270 


N,A;6 * 


11 / 



i From U S Bureau of !h# Census Cpnsus of thg Population 1QW Goners! Social and Economic Characteristics Final Report PC (1 ) Washington 0 C : 
U S Government Pnnling Office .1972 ■ ' ' 

2From U S Bureau of the Census Census of the Population: 1970 Characteristics ofjfy) .Population. Final Report PC(1 ). Washington. DC: U S Govern- 
ment Printing Oltico. 1972 " 

aplflciai estimate for July. 1 977 obtained \ fom Local Area Unemptoyment Statistics Division Bureau at Uabor Statistics. Department of. Labor, Washing- 
ton, DC. '■ . 

4By 1973, Anchorage i population had increased dramatically to apprOsimalely 1#7,680 
&Dade County estimates 3S percent of its population is of Hispanic origin 
-BNOt available . • , I 
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SOURCES OF DATA USED IN THE 
CATALOG 

The first page of each description provides summary 
information which may be of use to the reader Trie page 
is divided into six sections 

LOCATION: This section gives the general location of 
the community within the state. 

SOCIOECONOMIC PROFILE: This section is intended 
to give tha reader a genera! overview of socioeconomic 
conditions in the community in order to obtain * 
comparable information for all communities, the data for 
population; percent nonwhite, median income and 



percent below poverty level were taken from the 1 970 
Census (except where otherwise noted). Although this 
does not reflect the most recent socioeconomic shifts, 
the data give the reader an idea of the size, racial 
composition and economic conditions in each 
community relative to others included in the catalog 
Where available, data on five socioeeonomic indicators 
is reported: 

(1) The 1 970 population obtained from the U S, 
Bureau of Census, Census of the Population, 1970 \ . 
General Social and Economic Characteristics Final 
Report PC(1 ), Washington, D C U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1 972. 

(2) Percent nonwhite: obtained from the 1970 
Census, 
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' Genius, ' ., • 

(4); Percent unemployed: obtained from an official 
estimate for Jujy^ 1977 by the Looa^Area 
Unemployment Statistics Division; Bureau of Labor 5 

. Statistics, Department of Labor, Waahihgto'^.C. * 

-^-^)-PeF6eh^rteioW-pover4y-level^ 
V970 Census, 

■ -rv-~: •' ■=■■ ; ' _ : , ' ■ \ ■ .v 5 ■ ' 
FORM OF GOVERNMENT; This section Is Intended to 
give the reader a general Idea of the political and 

^administrative characteristics of the city. Data was 
obtained from The Municipal Year Book, 1 9 76 published 
by the International City Management Association, 
VVashington, D.C. as well as through conversations with 
locaf staff and officials'^ ■ ' ■■ / 

PREVIOUS FEDERAL CD GRANTS: This section 
Identifies the community's previous experience with 
federal community development grants and is an 



participation. Data for this section was obtainecftrom 
Community Development Block Grant Program ■ \~ s 
Directory of Redlplenls? Fiscal Years 7975 an$1§76 
Appropriations printed for the use of House of 
Representatives Committee on Banking, Finance and 
-UrbairAffairs'byihe-Ufri^ 
Office, December, 1977, , ■/,.=.. 

CDBG FUNDING- Data for this section was obtained 
from discussions with local -staffs and from the United 
States Department of Housing and Urban Demelopment 
publication entitled Community Development Block 
Grant Program: Directory of Allocations for Fiscal Year 
1977. ; - 

CDBG PROGRAM ADMINISTERED BY: This section . 
gives the reader a contact person In each community 
who may provide more detailed information on the 
* community's citizen participation program. 
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METHODOLOGY 



r. 



the 31 descriptions of citizen pa r t i ci pat i ortpr0c*ej6se £ 



that^ppeaMn4his oataiog-are4h 
effort designed and performed by Lawrence Johnson 
& Associates, Inc. (LjA) of Washington, D.C. The V 
project, originated by the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, consisted of four phases: site 
selection, data collection, data analysis, and data 
review. AM tasks were conducted by LJA technical staff. 
Advising the technical staff in many phases of the 
project was a ten-member User Advisory Group who 
represented potential users of the catalog. 

Site Selection 



The first phase of the project involved identifying 38 
CDBG communities with ^cemplary and innovative 
citizen participation processes The inclusion of only 
exemplary processes required that an informed, as 
opposed to a random, selection of sites be made. Thus, 
a site selection process was used which entailed 
obtaining and evaluating preliminary data on the citizen 
participation process in a number of CDBG 
communities' 1- 

Staff initiated stfe.seleetion by inviting all 
communities receiving^ DEJ.G funds to submit 
information on their citizen participation programs. 
Notices and-advertisements were placed in several - 
nationally circulated contmunity development 
publications. Letters were also sent directly to over 
1 ,400 CDBG communities. Finally, staff telephoned 
communities which informed sources had identified as 
having exemplary citizen participation processes to 
encourage them to submit information. 

These requests foflnformation produced responses 
from 1 05 communities. Incomplete information and a 
preliminary evaluation led to the elimination of 1 7 
communities. Staff prepared two- to three-page 
abstracts on the remaining 88 communities. The 
abstracts included background information on thea 
community, a brief account pf its citizen participation 



.pro'cess, ; an initial assessment of the 
representativeness of Involved citizens, -and an . 
indication of the degree of influence exercised by 

I S U^-^r*-**-**-*-'-* ■ — : ~ /" ■ " ■ ■ 



T hqjabs^ct3 t served as the basis for site selection, 
T h se r Ad.v.i $b£y Group reviewed the abstracts and 
ranked each community on a scale of one to seven An 
Average score for each community was then computed 
and all 88 communities were ranked, A meeting of the 
User Advisory Group was then convened in Washington, 
D C, to discuss with project staff the rankings anfl final 
selection of sites. The size and regional distribution of 
the communities was taken into account to ensure that 
the sample was not skewed toward any particular type 
of community. The meeting resulted in the selection of 
38 communities. 

/ 

Data Collection 

During the second phase of the project* one-, to three- 
day site visits were made to each of the communities, 
LJA staff persons making the site visits received 
training on how-to conduct individual and group 
conferences and were provided an outline of the types 
of information which heeded to be obtained from each 
community A formal data collection instrument could ' 
not be usett given the.variation among techniques, 
strategies, and administrative structures in the 
communities and the need to obtain specific and 
detailed information on exemplary activities. 

Contact persons at each site, generally a community 
development staff member, identified respondents and 
/arranged a schedule for conferences. At each site, staff 
conducted conferences with elected and appointed 
local officials, staff and involved citizens. Officials 
provided information on the policy of local government 
regarding citizen participation and the political context 
within which citizens were active. Conferences were 
held with community development and other staff to 
obtain specific information on the program and the 
citizen. participation ptbcess Finally, members of 
advisory groups and other Involved citizens were 
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questioned concerning their Involvement and inf luence 
In the program* Ateach site, staff held conferences with 
ten to '20 responcfents In both Individual and group 
settings. Pertinent documents and other recorded 
materials weracoHected and, where possible, meetings 
of citizens were attendt 



Data Analysis 



.Staff identified the exemplary aspects of the citizen 
participation process at each site during the data 
analysis phase of the project. Two criteria were used to 
determine if a particular component of a process was 
exemplary, First, the component must have facilitated 
the meaningful Involvement of local citizens in the 
CDBG Program; This criteria was flexible so that the 
variety of innovative techniques and strategies found - 
could be accommodated. Second, the component must 
be repiicable* As a sourcebook for other communities, it 
Was important that the strategies and techniques 
described be potentially usable. . ' \ ;,=«.'■ 

The data analysis was.conducted following the site 
visits. Each member of the project staff made his or her 



owhMatyattdi^ staff 
tvaiuiitidWw,^ processes 
frorfilill sijfei w^r^pmp;^r0fl:arid analyzed. Staff than 
usddf(e|aridte3 4 ttVfc| 'ti0Ii^ct6d.{iocuments.tQ prepare a 
description -for The * 

indivldlj^l^tihCsifeforvefiflcatiorTand comment, 
Inaccura^^^^ identified by 

eo^m|miile$^ User Advisory Group 

al so/sMbn^t ttedl pdmrri^KtSr Q^th© descript Ions, I n this 
manflen lff^HescripVio^ presented in the qatalog were 

id prior to publication. 



V ' ^ur^gi^ Ur^\ i\m\ phase of the project, HUD • '.. 
; reviewed the -38 ; ^^scfipt|^is of participation processes, 
} H\^p ^0i^0^\tjBh of .the original 38'communities 
/ ^ecpyeVa^ of the catalog, While 

■ ; tKese.c^!m ufli t(0s!f|ad developed exemplary citizen . 
>j^aiflpip^lph^^QtiSffS, those processes were found to 
»- bfe less Osefyl. ^pd unique than the processes reported 
/ ,fri t^e ] Al? fcieserjptfens presented in the catalog. ? 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION /> • i^"' V /■ 



A guide to meeting citizen partictpaitiork requirements - fori f 
community development. W^Jijngton.JD.C.: -National. 
Model CitiesitSp^cntftyty pf v^ffapment pirecfdrs 1 
A.ssoci^tion:;-i;g/&r . ; V ■ / ■ V 

\ 'Thfs book discusses various mechanisms for • > 
. citizen jiarHcipatibn, stressing, th v ai Jhe most workable* 

and effective mechanism Vn4'particu|ar area is 
K largely determined by'populatio/i size, level of local- / 
government resources. anclth^nurpber.and typ# ■Qf/.^Yj 
existing citizen o r g a n i zat ions . £i t y^wi d e p a r t i c i patibn '.; 
structures incorporate a Vro^d r4njj© of community . ; : \ 
interests. In large cities however, they may prove • ' 
difficult to organize .and can, require substantial st^f| ; '> 
and financial s u pport".' Neighborhood advisory " '•" 
committees lack f he mor*e comprehensive, planning * 
perspective of City-wider structures but can informant 
stimulate tfieinterest of'area residents,* * ' - jt £■:!>■■ 
Subcommittees sfnd fask forces whiph focus on" 
specific;, issues car^suppiemehtn'eighborhdodand • 1 
city-wide-groups. Public hearings and surveys must' 
be carefully planned in order to produce more than- 
cursory input. Cooperation, repna$e n tati ve n ess, staff , 
and financial su p'pcrt; clea.rl y defined respons'rbilit.ies 
and iines of authority are key elements |o a > 
successful citizen participation process. ^ •< . •' 




hj6w r thikihto^ 

presented ' % ' r r/ 

,r; ^-^:'^Sr'V;'' : - • >*. ' ''''€-■ - 
\ ;Th q Brook^ g § Institution; Qlogfrgranl 
development Washington#:C; Qnitjfi 
fpeparfment q\ Housing and Urban $ 



r community > 



;tes 



fT h e Brookings Report is the rtjost Qom pi fete 



... ' 




Aplgmning guide /or community development ;. V 
applications: For.use by small arid m§di&ni sizedciliB^. ■ 
Washington, DC National Model Cities Community '. 
Development Directors Association, 19 7 ,4- j i : 
Though the subject of citizen participation i^ ridlt ■ ■ ■ 
specifically addressed, this ; guide; m% v rove u sefti I to 
citizen groups as a primer for u hcfe r-st fetrid in g: G Q8G \ 
Program applications. C i ti,?e n g rb u p s,.s h qu I d ^ I so find 
it a helpful tool in d e ve I op i n g i n formed 9 ro po s a I San d , 
alternative plans, It e x pl ai ns .prec i se Ly * wh a t tyftes bf= s : : 
information should be i n ci Cided in Uh'^a ppti cat i ob l a n d 
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dev^^pmeht of the application werq ^yided by 57 i, 
perceht'bf the localities in the pre-dr^ff|hase^ 2 1 ''!.- ; / . " : > 
^eir.c^nUn the draft phase, and 55 perrtnbn' t the draft ■ , V, 
review phase Only 1 7 of the localities provided v . \ ' ffiyf'Q 



- - J gp/ppy unities for pariicipation at all thre^stftges^dii 
' 7 7" ffne~vast majority of cases the citizen partid^atfcn 



pja ; nf_ Was devised by the local chief admin lstratGr-6r 
leojistatune. Four organizational types of citizen ; i 
partiafpation were distinguished: those that relie'd v Dh> 
public hp apngs only; those that mcluded^oubhc^ • - v 
hearings and neighborhood meetings; thoap-thaf v v 
Included publiq hearings and an advisory^roup.; and' : 
those that had public hearings, neighborlfood \/ m% 
meetings, and an advisory group. Twenty ot ihe ':. \ 
Idealities in the sample made.an extraordinary effort • 
to involve citizens. Six communities provided citizens, 
with technical or financial assistance and 1 2 V 
circulated questionnaires. In 24 localities, of^cia'ts 
met informally with citizen groups. This wa% found. to 
be an important channel of participation in smaller ^ 
areas. Overall, the report ranks.21 communities ast# 
having high, 20 as'having medium, and 16 a's having 
low levels of citizen Influence. The report also & ' 
concludes that while opportunities for participation ■ 
and prog%rn benefits in earlier categorical programs 
were focusld on low- and moderate-income areas, 
under the CDBG Program t hey have bee,ri rnore 
broadly distributed among the total rahg^of income 
groups, ■ = ' :'■. "" ■ . , % • , ( : 
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wiwmii najFiiiwiiui « mum *ui ewuunung; mw nousmg 

enti ogmmunlty development act In the South, Atlanta:, 
The Southern Regional Council, 1978, ^ , V = 

This report analyzes the operation of community 
dtviiopment programs in 'southern cities during the •; 

first yearof implementatio n of the Housing and 

Community Development Act of 1 9*4. The evaluation 
includes a detailed look at citizen participation. 

The report concludes that the CDBG Program 
produced misid achievements during the first year. 
Many governments spent CDBG money In a manner 
that did not primarily benefit low- and moderate- 
income persons/Many communities fulfilled HUD 
requirements for citizen participation, but did not 
effect meaningful citizen involvement in the program, 
The report recommends that Congress and HUD 
formalize requirements to standardize citizen 
participation efforts to increase the influence of low- 
and moderate-income persons in the expenditure of 
CDBG funds. Further, the report calls for major efforts 
for capacity building in order to enable local - 
governments to better utilize CDBG funds 

Brownfi, Edmond (Jr.) and J^hri Rehfua^vVolicy 
evaluation, citizen participation, and r6v6hue t sharing'in- 
Aurora, III, Public Administration Review, 1975; 35 , 
150-157. ; 

This article describes the citizen participation ''-f&.Ci* 
■ strategy in Aurora , III,, which is a pity goyernerf|J;^^te 
mayor and five commissioners. The mode of • v 
participation is a Revenue Sharing Committee of ten 
members (tvyo appointed by each commissioner), The V 
committee reviews all applications for revenue v 



leaoers. umzens should set priorities which weigh the 
needs of the community, the intentions of the 
legislation, and the probability of getting adequate 
support from officials and/or other community 
organizations. Practical, suggestions aWofieredon 
how citizens can intervene in the decision-makirig" 



process to introduce their own viewpoints and . 
alternative proposals. 

Chart hook for plotting a local community development 
course, Washirigton. D.C,; National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials, 1 975. v 
This is a useful guide to interpreting, applying for, 
and monitoring Community DevelopmenfcSiook \ 
Grants, The first part discusses how the size of the 
grant for particular localities is determined under the 
1974 Act. Explanations of basic formula^, hold- 
harmless, and discretionary grants are of f^Mp d. The 
second part presents a model to be followed in * Vj 
applying for a grant Thirteen stages are ideVnhpifed: L1 ) 
establish a community decision process; (2) \|ttiat| 
public information and a citizen participation 
program; (3) identify community development and 
housing needs; (4) set or (5) refinb goals; (6) identify 
preliminary objections; (7) identify resources; (8) 
-.evaluate program feasibility; (9) review alternative 
^ programs and program rationale; (10) initiate public 
j;,0iscussion; (1 1 ) prepare recommended program';* * 
1^ (1 2) prepare application; (13) publicly present 
application, Finally the performance standards and 
the monitoring procedures required by*flUD arte v ? 
reviewed. * • . . • ' - 



sharing funds and sends those proposals it supports 
: ' . ^ to the commissioners for final approval. One of the 

consequences of this citizen review procedure is that 
mqrefundstiave bee n al located toward sociaPand, 
^ health p^§ra\jSSp . T^dj^K tlJe committee rernainsa^ ! X : ;!• 
- relat!)te!y ^ li te grQii^i t Ka^s encouraged greater ,i > : V "./;>; 
v participation on the part of community organrzati©^ 1 ' 1 
and has enhanced the dissemination of informatidrt" :^ : 
about the revenue sharing program, 

Citizens action guide: Monitoring Community . 
Development Block Grants, Washington, DC: Center for 
Community Change, 1975, 

This pamphlet includes a brief description of the 
CDBG Program and an extensive questionnaire that 
; '' can be used by citizens to monitor their communities' 

programs, The questions are grouped into three 
, /' categories: (1) how CDBG -applications are ^ ; 

i developed; how the grants are implemented; and; the 
^fe! r0les that °"lc' ,a "ls. agencies, and citizens play In the 

. process, (2) what types'of projects receive funding 
v^v^S -and what types of individuals and neighborhoods they 
benefit; (3) how does the program comply with federal 
regulations* The questionnaire is designed to be used 
$itf!t?\ ' with chief executives, legislators, administrative 
m-v":V' v officials, and community leaders 

j /Citizen involvement in community development: An 
, opportunity and a challenge Washington, D,C: Center 
:\- * for Community Change, 1976 

)|'-" f ; " * „' This booklet is an essential resource, particularly 
:-V- 4 "fpr those citizens who are becoming involved in the * 

V , £DBG Program for the first time. It stresses that 
\r ; : ; citizens should understand the technical elements of 
J. '■'$''■:[[ the program and be sensitive to the political issues 
l * X ' Involved, Citizens are directed to first become fully 
ry,j$[? informed about the program in their area by reviewing 
[he application and informally discussing the program 
with local officials, agency staff, and community 



Community development monitoring report, Year 1976 r 
findings, Washington, D.C.: National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials, 1976, 
!; v This booklet evaluates jWfirst-year CDBG 
- V Program. Drawing from d£ita on 86 granteeS which 
fly ■ W£r£biased toward smaller communities, NAHRO. 
r v ;n found that^64 percent of the activities included in the 
program were Conducted in low- and moderate- 
income census tracts. The typei'of activities that 
received the greatesj proportion ,of the CDBG funds -o 
were: completion of Urban Renewah(22%), hdusing' 
rehabilitation (1 9%), continuation of Model Cities 
activities (1 5%) and public facilities (1 2%). These 
statistics should not be interpreted as representative 
of the general population of grantees however X , 
because of the over-representation, of small localities 
in the sample, . \.- ■" , g 

Cox, Fred, M.John L. Erlich, Jack Rothman. and John E •. ; 
Tropman, eds Community-action planning, 
> development: A casebook Itasca, lllindis: R E. Peacock 
Publishers, inc , 1 974, 

This sourcebook for community practitioners 
presents case studies of efforts to effect community . 
change. Community change is categorized into three 
types: locality development, social planning, and 1 
social action, Locality development Involves broad 
participation ampng community members to dope 
withjhe community's problems; the organizer's role Is 
that of a facilitator. Social qlannmg is a technical 
approach which relies upon experts to plan rational 
change. Social action Is the organization of the 
disadvantaged to make demands for increased 
resources and social justice. Examples of each of 
these types of community change in American cities 
are discussed, and a thorough analysis of the role of 
the community practitioner Is presented. 



Eisemon, Thomas Simulations and requiremtntsfdr 
citizens participation in public housing: The'Truax 
technique, Environment arid Behavior, 1975; 1 99-124 

The Truax technique Is a simulation game that 
V allows citizens to concretely identify their housing 
^eferenc@Sr^e^am^boaF^conai^M 



which the floor space of an apartment or house can * 
be butlined^The flame piece? to be used include x 
space separators (walls, doors, windows), communal 
amenities (chiefly furnishings), wprk amenities 
(electrical appliance^), and storage spaces (closets 
and cabinets). The subjects are first asked to place 

• the pieces according to the way they are arranged in 
their own dwelling unit Next they are told to construct 

i what they feel the "ideal" dwelling unit would be. 

* Finally they are asked to remove those pieces that 
they would be willing to sacrifice given b&dgetary " . 
constraints, The board is photographed at each stage: 
The parget pants meet af^r they complete the game ,^ 
to discySji their decisiops: The technique may ft^f o 
more reffaible than survey techniques. particu^Yty^ i : 
with low-income groups, 



Downs, Anthony HCDA: Setting people into the act. 

Planning, January 1975, 4h 12-14, 

This article discusses the importance of citizen 

tt . participation for effective utilization of CDBG funds. 
The citizen participation process should toe used to 
'leverage'' large amounts of community development 
resources from the private sector. The way in which 
the Citizen participation proceis is structured In each 
. city cangreatly i/YMuence wfSich neighborhoods within; 

—a-ct ty~w,H.^receive-fu nd s * • ' - — — 

The article recommends a model citizen 
participation structur^oVga nized at both the city- 
wide and neighborhood level, The author states that 
community development planning and action must be 
seen as an ongoing process rather than as a one-time 
event, : 

Federal R^gkjnat Council. Citizen participation. 
Washingtor^DiC!; Communfty Services Administration, 
n97fe '> t >y : • ; ; . . ;.. , -V 

./.■'Th'ts volume cpntainsjtljorm'^tion.pn- requirements . 
: for citizen participation/in federally-assisted 
- iprpgrams. The programs are categorized according to 
7 the department or ajgenc^ wHIeh administers them, A 
*. general description of eaqh program is included with . 
citizen participation requirements identified The 
book's introduction outlinjrs considerations for 
effective planning and implementation of citizen ' 
participation processes, 

Ginsburg. Robert L. Second-year CDBG experiences; 

Journal Of Housing. 1977, 2, 80-83 

This article presents the preliminary findings of the 
National Assboiatlon of Housing and Redevelopment 
Officials (NAHRO) project monitoring of second-year . 
CDBG, Data is presented on a stratified sample of 1 49 
CDBG entitlement cities. The NAHRO study found that 
the amount of funds allocated by local communities 
for the elimination of slums and blight dropped from 
34 percent in the flff t year to 1 7 percent in the 
second year When the allocation of monies by 
census tract was examined, 51 percent went'to low- 
and moderate-income tracts in the first year while 
only 44 percent went to,such areas in the second 
year. Some IS percent of CDBG monies went toward 
rehabilitation and improving public facilities in the 
second year, a 7 percent increase over the first year, 
CDBG funds were more widely dispersed among , 
census tracts during the second year. 



Goldberg, "David. Aguidetdxtiizqn-based pfenning tor 
: suburbs, small cities and towns. Prepared by the Citizen 
.. Involvement Network (Unpublished, July 1977, U.S.* \ 

Department ofHoualng and Urban Development 

Contract No, f^SSSe, 
; T his paper defines citizen^baaed planning as4he-v- 
involvement of a large and broadly representative 
grpup of people in charting the future course of the 
community This guide is designed to assist private , 
citizens or public off ieials who wish to initiate such a 
planning process. The process is outlined 3tep-by^: 
step from building credibility and visibility to taking ' 
the pubjje pulse to finally making things happ^T^ 
guide includes several samples of surveys w^ffejt - ; 
hav^been used in citizen-based planning. Citizen 
giiJupS are eneouf aged to get professional staff 
stlpport from local colleges, universities, businesses 
or voluntary organizations;? J 

The guide concludes With an excellent e^ource 
section whjch Includes listings of releVahnti-. 
organizations, general background reading ff^k^^ 
readings on specific issues, 

• * * ■ " -V.-. : I- ' ' . 1 : " ! '' ; : . 
Grielfer, Julian L. (ed.) . Communi ty action for social 
change: $ casebook 6f current projects. New York; 
Praeger, 1 974, • XJ i - \- ' \\ 1 1 .. .. . 

Descriptive case studies are p^es^fTtfed on a variety 
- of commufnJy\d4^elppmeh] pr6qf;ams;C>ne section of 

the book is tfevb'^ to f ed er^^ red and other 

citizen pafticipation*stra^ 

present some useful exam pi e s v o f >t h e# r i gins and . •• 
development of citizen participation programs^ 
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~. Hatry, Harry R and Louis M. Blair. Citizens surveys ipi-^ t ^ 
Jocal governments Cop-out, man[pulative->t6ol, or a * : 
ipolicy guidance and analysis aid, Pol id y'Hrig Politics^ ^ 
tf'9fc8. 4, 129-140. .'; ' \ / ■ C '\ ^ v'^^ : ' 
■'; .'" Two types of "citizen surveys are ld#n^Sp^p$i ; 
that monitor citizen support for c u rrent b/i|)r^yosed 
'"programs and those that collect basic HnforfeVtibh on 
citizen heed s to be tfsed in program plahWing'. O ne 
-advantage of usmg^suryeys is that they provide- 
'information on p r^fef e ri c e sand needs. However, Ihe 
I problems encou^erWd^H co^d Acting an Adequate 
: " ' s u rvey 4 re con side r^bleVl-Qw.: income and minority 
citizens are often difficult to .locate. Mailed surveys 
tend to be unrepresentative fiecause of their low 
return rate. Furthermore/citizen. evaluations in 
surveys are often unreliable because many 
respondents lack sufficient . information, The various, 
problems that accompany this technique demand 
professional assistance. ' 

."Johnson, Carl FA study of city wide citizen participation 
ir) ten cities. Washington; B C : The National Citizen 
Participation Council Inc., 1975. 

This book presents data from interviews and 
questionnaires on the transition from neighborhood . 
participation under the Model Cihes program to 
community-wide participation under the CDBG 
Program in nine cities and one county The factors 
that were found to facilitate continued citizen 
participation were: a clear understanding of the 
relationship between citizens and the chief executive?, 
adequate resources for staff, training and technical 
assistance; access to the chief executive; and 
adequate time to permit planning by citizens While , 
citizens' initial reaction to the transition was 
characterized as negative, the author concludes that 
new boards were established without significant 
conflict, change in representation, or loss of citizen 
power, 
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. for QonimunityctevelQjimenL Washington; D,C? National 
Association ©(Housing and Redevelopment Officials 

197X, : ■• . ; ?V / / • .. . - ■' ;■ 

This id a superior collection of articles covering jHe 
•* ', gamut of citizen participation issuesand strategies in 
^— a^eadafaie-styjerNote^rth y are'Andre^ M gf t '^ piece 
on the future of citiienpartiqipation In community • 
• development and Judy Rosener'sinforrfiatlve analysis 
, of various citizen participation strategies, : ' 
Conventional strategies, such as public hearings, 
committees, panels, informatibn prograjns, and 
surveys are discussed. Less traditional techniques ' 
such as hot lines; ombudsmen, charettes, mekiff 
participation techniques, and galme sirntiifltions are 
also included. 

McManus, Michael J. Creating 20th century town '■ 
.meetings. National Civic Review January 1 975 64 
9-13. ■ . : • • ' . 

This article outlines modern townmrieetings in the 
. Chicago and Roanoke metropolitan areas. In each ■ * 
^area, a television show was presented which showed^ 
li variety of policy options on controversial public 
. c uestions. Ballots were published in newspapers so . 

t lat citizens could choose one of the policy options, 
i Cf roups; of citizqns met to discuss the options before ' 
caatinQ their ballot Chicagd - ^' project, which was run 
by an urrjbrella civic group, supported the creation of r 
•■ a rapid transit authority. In Roanoke 1 2.000 ballots ' ] -.'■ 
were cast, based on a seriefpf television shows. The 
article outlines the steps necessary to create such a : 
town me^ng, including finding institution to ^ 
spqii.so,r .the .meeting, draftingandjeviewing 
,■ background papers, and motpH'izinig citizens to ; 1 
' . participate. . . = V. ■■-■-"'■# > 

; .-. . ; . v ' /■ ' 

".Morris, Milton D. New federalism and community • ■ 
development: Preliminary evaluation of the 'Housing and . . 
Community Development Act of 1974. Washington 
,:D.C.:<Joiht Center for Political Studies, 197,6. ' ■ 
^ This article describes the features of the Housing 
and Community Development Act of 1-974 with 
, particular emphasis on the CDBG Program/It also 
assesses the consequences of the "New Federalism" 
for minority group interests. Because responsibility 
for the program lies with the locaJ«jurisdiction, the 
traditional techniques of asserting minority group 
interests at the federal level have lost their 
■ effectiveness. Thus, minorities must focus their 
; efforts at the local level by developing effective citizen 

participation strategies. Because participation is 
' broadened under the act to include all the residents of 
- the city or county and not simply those living in areas ' 
where the funds will be spent, the influence of < 
minorities and low-income groUps is lessened. The 
.author suggests that early-in the process citizens help 
develop a participation program that will involve them 
in all phases of the development and implementation 
of the plan Citizens should identify those community 
needs that may be eligible for funds; make sure that 
complete information on funds and timetables is made 
available; insili on adequate public hearings; make 
sure that local eitraen participation reports submitted 
to HUD are accurate; and contact HUD if the local 
governments fail to allow for adequate participation 

Padrow, Ben Public hearings, public officials and the 
hot seat. Nation's Cities, . 12, 18-19 

This article specifies what must be done if a public 
: official wishes to rmve a'suoceasful public hearing, 
Prehearing preparation^ officials is urged Hearing 



K-v-MmoQ, I.. us iiiiiits arm ^genoasare discussed 
Finally the article suggests;appropriate activities for 
public officials involved in public hearing^ such as 
taking detailed notes, asking effective questions, * 
summary*! arguments, and making sure all parties 
get a chance to speak* . - ! :..v ' & - < . 
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Poston, Richard W Action now: Citizen's guide ho better, * 
communities. Carbondale: Southern Illinois University 
, Press, 1976, = v 7 

This volume is a textbook for Citizens in small towns 
and cities in rural America who wish to work towards 
better communftias. The author urges citizens to set 
as their ultimate goal *if1^eveiopment ol your - v., 
y ... community Into an effectTOe problem : solving 
? : citizenry" / \ a 

■ ' . The author describes the "organizational . ' . ' 

machinery" necessary to work towards elective - v 
problem solving: a community-wide citizen group a v 
series of fact-f inding committees anda series of ' 
administrative committees. The authdr specifies 
operational details for the community-wide body He 
suggests that all meetings should be open to the ' 
■fpubhe. the group should meet regularly and 
^attendance should be required. He reeofnmends 
- choosing fact finding eommittees.on the topics oQ- • "■ 
'■>.. ■•• industrial development, retail tradehousing ' " 
education, libraries, health, recreSt^n and history : ■■ 
... The author suggests speqffic ; flUe|rfens which should - 
\ : ,v , be researched by each .GOmrmitee.'- ';{'"' 

; i V Rpdgers, Joseph Lee, Jr. .Oiiizen committees: A guide to 
. ftheir use in local policymaking. Cambridge, Mass : 
Ballmger Publishing Compaq, .t.977. 

This guide has been prepared to assist mayors and 
other city officials as well as private citizens who are 
responsible forcreating or participating iVheitizen 
committees. This brief book gives a thorough 
presentation of the general structures and functions- 
of citizen committees- :'■ 

The author outlines some general priijclpies which 
must be followed if a citizen committee is to be - 
successful. He states, for example, thaf the, scope of 
,the committee's work should be clearly defined the 
^ committee should be provided with adequate v ^ 
resources and meetings of the committee sh^ld be 
open to the public. 
The largest chapter of the book (chapter 5) 
; characterizes committee types Administration, 
advisory minority participation, preparative, goals, 
citizen planning review and special purpose * 

committees ar& explained and^llustrated. Illustrations 
refer to recent successful examples of the type of 

-. committee being discussed. 

Two appendices conclude the book Appendix A is 
a pull-out summary chart which lists each type of 
committee by purpose, size, composition, creating 
agencies, duration of service, method of membership 
selection, constituencies, and resources needed, 
appendix i lists model bylaws used by a successful 
community council In Oklahoma, 

Sloan, Allen K, Citizen participation in transportation 
planning: The Boston experience Cambridge. Mass 
Balnnger, 1974, : ' ■ F 

- Thls is a case study of citizen participations a 
planning study to review an extensive highway 
construction project in the Boston area Citizens were 
provided with their own technical staff that remained 
independent from the official planning staff Instead of 
instituting a committee to represent citizen interests - 
it was decided that open and welUadvertised public 
hearings would provide a more adequate forum in 
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The teahniaai staff presented its f|nd|ng«f these 
meetings and responded to citizen inputf Workshops 
Were also held to coyer specific isaues^me author 
concluded that there are five essentljm features In 
structuring a Citizen participation process: First, the 
itfttfkfmdtieoistenrt^ 



, , identified and the commitment of thetdecision makers 
toa participatory process aecurid.S^Ond, a ' - 

■- V V timetable and work procedure should reestablished 
Third, parties which may have a vested interest in the 
program should be identified and encouraged to 
participate* Fourth, the specific method ol 
' participation should be decided on. Final 
adjustments should be made in the process as 
needed. / 

Stewart, William H , Jt Citizen partial pat ion in public 
administration, Birmingham, Alabama; Birmingham 
Publishing, 1976;, y . 

' The major issues in citizen participation are 

reviewed. A summaryof the literature and the author's 
. ov^n informal observation of citizen participation serve 
, fis the basis of th?: discuss ion. The author discusses e 
Various forms df citizen participation including public 
Hearings, advisory committees, ombudsmen, 
;f "'Community action boards, and littl^icity halls. - 
. v jr ,Tha pros and cons of citizen participation are . , . 
: rp{esented. Perhaps most helpful is th^disbussion of 
* citizen surveys and goaf identification programs, .. 
- Those factors contributing to suecfeisful citizen I ' . 

participation are analyzed. While little original ; 
.. material is presented, the'authotprovides an ^ , r 
^understandable re vi ew oRhlTmoTeJ mportanTfirjd i ngs . 



the second*year application. The mAs^^fiuJsntiai 
, groups In prepaHngtheappiicatidh^reJ^al '.' 
business persons (47%) and consu^nfs (34%). The; 
■ 1 greatest degree of citizen infiuenc^e was everted at the 
■ f!' .planning stage, as opposed, to theldec^slon^mak i ng or 
[. : s tmptementati^ — »; > ^" ; — r 
<\. / . ! participariorfyifSs found to be an ifflportant though not 
1 a predominant factor in determinihjg program cp/iten^ 
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^United States Department of Housing 

'Development, Community Develop 

Program: Third annual report Wash' 

Department of Housing and Urban* 
The citizen participation chaptef 
report of Uxe CDBG program present 
a special study of 40 represealatlve^c^ 
by the National Citizen Perriici^atior|ldoi4|icii under 
contract to HUD. The study gQrteral|y:^^ftentiates 
and refines findings from the more e^wrawe»isurvey bf 
CDBG participants conducted for thefyevioiis. year's.!-- 
program evaluation, The chapter provides a in-dejith 
analyst^ of the relationships between techniques ■ r 
used te-encourage citizen participation, levels qf> ' ; 

; eitizenjnvolvement experienced by different types^of \ 
cities and qualitative m ea s ures of t he ,ef f ec t i vie n es^s ^ 
v cit^en participation, as discerned by 1 39 city M* 
officials and 494 citizens interviewed,. Jhe study .'• 'i-y, 
revels that while all of the sample cities were, - , 
satisfying minimum citizen participation I . - 

requirements^here was wide variation in , 
performance levels, information for low- and 
mod e r a te- income households and other citizejis waff 



Tud^iedlFbe adequate or complete in SB percent of 
thg 40 cities. Staff time was devoted to technical 
assistance for citizens in 60 percent of the cijies 
studied. Almost 75 percent* of the sample cities had 
established citizen advisory committees for CDBG 
rdview. Larger cities were found to be more effective in - 
informing citizens of Eyp encouraging participation in 
, CDBG reviews. In 80 percent of the cities surveyed, 
most of the budget activity had been prepared or 
' approved by citizens. The study indicated that citizen 
: input was typically confintd to program development, 
With little citizen involvement in implementation and 
monitoring. Citizens were generally satisfied with 
citizen participation provisions in most cities,* 
although citizens were dissatisfied with the process in 
a significant minority of cities 438 percent), ' 

i 

, United States Department of Transportation. Effective 
citizen participation in transportation planning (2 Vols.). 
Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office 

. 1976. 

The focus of these two volumes is oh "ciiire/i - 
participation in transportation planning, though much 
of the discussion is also pertinent to citizen '. 
involvement in other areas. OF particular interest is 
■ the inventory of citizen participation techniques that 
is included in Volume I! Ttre techniques are 
categorized by function: information dissemination^* 
(public information programs, meetings) JnfornWIon 
collection (surveys, public hearings), initiative 
■planning (advocacy planning, task'forces, community 
planning'centers); reactive planning (citizen advisory 
committees, neighborhood meetings), decision - 
making (referendum, citizen review board), and . 
participation process support (citizen employment 
and training). The 1 advantages and disadvantages of 
each strategy are discussed along with costs, , * 
potential for resolving issues, and current utilization in ' 
. various programs.*A short bibliography on each 
strategy is also presented. 
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United States Department of Houstt^and Urban! 
development. Community Development Block Grant . 
ffiogram: First annual report. Washington, D.C.: ; 
...department of Housinc£and Urban'Dev#iopmen-l, ; 1975. 
A very brief section of thiSTeport on the CDBG , 
Program describes the role of citizen participation ; 
during the first year of the program. Data is presented 
from a survey of 880 cities. Of the various factors that 
.affected the.developme'nt qf the CDBG application 
(such as comprehensive plans, consultant 
recommendations, prior HUD grants), 45 percent of 
the responding communities ranked cijizen 
- participation as the most influential. When asked to 
... compare citizen participations the^bSG Program 
with that in earlier categorical programs 75 percent of 
the cities indicated that if had improved, 

c 

United States Department Qf Housing and Urban 

Development. Community Development Block Grant 

Program: Second annual report Washington, DC: . 

Department of Housing and Urban Development, 1976 
This second-year report of the CDBG Program 

. includes a substantial chapter on citizen - 
participation. Data was gathered from 725 entitlement 
cities, HUD regional staff and 33 citizen participation 
leaders Eighty-eight percent of the cities sampled 
were found to have complied with the citizen .' 
participation requirements of the program and 25 
percent had instituted programs that had gone 
beyond the minimum requirements. All cities used 
public hearings and 8 V percent claimed to have 
established advisory committees The vast majority of 
participants on the'advisory committees were 1 
appointed by pubiji officials A majority of the citizen 
leaders interviewed felt that low- and moderate- 

. - income individuals we're at least "fairly" represented. 

. Thirteen percent of thfc city officials thought that the 
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•*r,i.it^ ( winioiii, ww uniiy utJvuiu^mefn § mira year: m 

' Mpqfftbn frendsandflrtain^ibf NAWft^a CD 
mprtitorlng project Joiifriii of Housing, February, 1978. 

'i?: '/ |hia article summarizes and analyzes data which 
NAHRO collected from 1 1 5 standard metropolitan 
^tmtlual^rea mtimrnmt grantees. The data, ' . 
..collected from a mailed questionnaire, pfovided 
" information on the effectiveness Of the communities , 
; implementation of their CDBG Programs/ NAHRO 
* fdund that.53.9 percent of the communities sampled 
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it less than half of'their second-year CDBG 



inuii^y, Mines any yyuiu^i wnign ouageiea relatively 
laRge bortlona bf their grants for 'complex activities .- 
*auteh as land acquisition or rehabilitation; . \* / : 
experienced the most dLfcfioujty in spending their 
money. Although nearly two-thirds of the cities 
reported that th ey had "leveraged" some public or ' 
private funds with their <PDB<3 monies; moat bf their 
money came from state or federal sources, f^jHRO's ; : v-i 
data indicate, that QD.BG plan^hjg l^ocus^cfapn short- ' : 
term public works and ^ysical improvement 
Activities rather than long-term housing or.econdmic 1 
development, ; * . ■' ' 
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, 1 GLOSSARY " +± 

COMMISSION— A form of' government where 
commissioners assume responsibility for 
administrative functions! suchas pjEUjIic works, while 
also serving as the legislative'body. 1 
COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAM-An anti-poverty 
■'• program begun* under fhe Eq«#J Opportunity Act of 
* 1 964 which provides grants to state and local 
— GOmmunity-action agencies-Administered by the^ 



„ Community Services Administration, it is intended to .. 
help focus aUavallable joea! resources to provide 
opportunities for low- and moderate-income families 
' and individuals. -* ■:■ 

COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION— A 
nonprofit corporation organized by citizens or city 
officials forthe purpose of using fe dera l, state, local or 
other grants to implement communfMJ^elopment 
projects, such, as housing rehabilitationor counseling 
programs, 

COUNCIL-MANAGER— A form of government in which 
the council serves as a legislative body and a 
manager assumes administrative responsibilities. 
' DISCRETIONARY GRANT— CDBG grants which local 
communities compete'far against other communities 
in a designated area, 

ENTITLEMENT GRANT-*- CDBG grants which are 
determined by an objective needs formula. 

GENERAL REVENUE SHARING— The return of a lump 
sum portion of federal re'venuelo local governments 
for general budgetary use based on a general formula. 
The program began in 1 972 and is administered by 
the Treasury Department, 

HOLD-HARMLESS GRANT— CDBG grant that makes 
up the difference between entitlement funds and 
those funds that would have been received under 
earlier categorical grant programs. 

MAYOR-COUNCIL — A form of government in which the 
mayor is the chief executive and a council serves as a 
legislative body, ■ 

MODEL CITIES- A HUD program begun in 1 966 and 
superseded by CDBG This program assisted cities in 
implementing comprehensive programs attacking the 
sdcial, economic and physical problems of blighted 
neighborhoods, Citizens were involved in planning, 
monitoring and evaluating the. program at the local 
level hi , ■ • ■ 

NEIGHBORHOOD DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM — A 
HUD program begun in 1 968 and superseded=by . 
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CDBG. This program" modified the urban renewal 
program to permit more rapid and flexible execution 
of urban renewal plans within specified 
» neighborhoods. 

NEIGHBORHOOD FACILITIES-^ HUD program begun 
In 1965 and superseded by the CDBG Program. This 
program provided development giants for 
neighborhood health, welfare, educational, cultural, 
social, recreational, or similar community service 

— facilities. - — — — — : ' « ' - 



NOMINAL GROUP PROCESS-A planning process in; 
which participants suggest and evaluate proposals io 

k small groups before making final selections as a full 
£ group. The process encourages involvement by 
V* controlling the influence of aggressive group , 
membfrs and creating a, nonthreatening atmosphere. 

OPEN SPACE— A HUD program begun in 1970 and 
superseded by the CDlBG program. This program was 
intended to encourage aesthetic urban development 
by providing for recreational, conservation and scenic 
areas, ' 

PLANNED VARIATIONS— An experimental HUD 
program begun in 1 971, it created speciNc variations 
in the administration of the Model Cities Program i n 
20 cities. One important variation was the expansion 
of Model Cities plpns and programs to cover slum and 
blighted areas throughout the city 

PROJECT ARIA COMMITTEES— Citizen advisory 
committees formed under the Urban Renewal 
Program to involve citizens in the planning of 
redevelopment projects. .". -- 

TARGET NEIGHBORHOODS^eighborhoods where a 
relatively substantial amount of community 
development funds are concentrated to retard or 
abate extreme blight and deterioration. 

URBAN RENEWAL- A HUD program begun In 1 949, 
and supfer^eded by the CDBG Program, This program 
was designed to eliminate blight in urban areas 

WATER AND SEWER- A HUD prpgram begun in 1965 
and superseded by the CDBG Program. This program 
was designed .to finance land and construction costs 
of basic public water and sewar facilities, excluding 
sewage treatment * 

WORKABLE PROGRAM— A requirement of the 1 954 
Housing Act that communities applying for urban 
renewal and related development grants and loans 
prepare a plan,specifically indicating the'manner in 
which they expect to use the funds to reduce or 
eliminate slums and blight 
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